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Line and Color 
By ALFRED WERNER 


D's galleries are not educational 
institutions. While they should, and 
frequently do, maintain a_ respectable 
level of quality, they show what they can 
expect to sell. Hence, tbe exhibitions of 
Israeli art staged, in the last season, by 
Contemporary Foreign Art, and this Fall 
by Jerusalem Art Center, reveal the 
change in taste on the part of the buying 
public more than the trends in art in 
Israel] of 1955. On the one hand, the 
owners of these 57th Street show-rooms 
do not feel that their prospective cus- 
tomers are likely to appreciate the near- 
abstract or completely abstract art of the 
vanguard, such as the members of the 
group Ofakim Hadashim (New Horizons). 
On the other hand, pictures featuring 
sheine Yidn, or sentimental vistas of the 
Holy Land, are happily absent (though 
I strongly suspect that the directors of 
these galleries keep a few in some closet 
to supply the addicts). 


Having spent a considerable amount of 
time in both places, I noticed, on the 
whole, a rather appreciative attitude 
among the ladies who came to browse 
and possibly to buy. (The only males I 
ever see in galleries are critics and 
artists!) To be on the safe side, though, 
both galleries have in their “stable” each 
at least one painter who, though he does 
not actually produce the calendar art re- 
ferred to above, harks back to the styles 
of the 19th century. Both Samuel Zulkis 
(Contemporary Foreign Art), an ex- 
dentist who has taken up painting fairly 
recently, and the Jerusalem Art Center’s 
Ludwig Blum, a middle-aged professional 
artist, furnish the kind of pictures with 
which a Senator or Governor can be 
photographed with impunity. Zulkis 
tiredly echoes the Impressionism that had 
run its course sixty years ago, and Blum 
paints in the meticulous manner of the 
19th century academicians who were 
unaware that photographers could do 
what they were doing, and do it better. 


But the other artists —- Arie Alwail, 
Margot L. Aschheim, Rico Blass, Shlomo 
van den Berg at Contemporary Forcign 
Arts, and the twenty men and women 
whose works are now on view at the 
Jerusalem Art Center — truly belong to 
this century. Not that they subscribe to 
the “non-figurative” school of painting; 
they love to show, with a maximum of 
intensily, the countryside of Israel, its 
people, animals, fruits. But they do not 
care to compete with the camera. They 
emphasize the essentials in a landscape, 
they try to discover its enduring char- 
acter and content, sacrificing superficial 
charm. “Exaggerate the essential!”, Van - 
Gogh demanded, and none of his rightful 
heirs will allow superfluous details to 
distract him from the eternal structure. 
No artist who has been through the 
school of Cézanne — and none can claim 
the spirit of this era without having sat 
at the feet of the Master — can forget 
that it is his task, not to copy, but to 
“edit” nature, not to reproduce but to 
represent it. 

The painters at the Jerusalem Art 
Center are, with the exception of Blum, 
Post-Impressionists. They know that a 
picture is not a woman, not a battle 
scene, not a town, but first and foremost, 
and regardless of subject matter, “a flat 
surface covered with colors arranged in 
a certain order.” Agreeing on this basic 
tenet of 20th century art, these artists 
differ considerably in age, background 
and, of course, talent. There are the 
veterans between sixty and seventy — 
Aschheim, Jancu, Rubin and Steinhardt 
— who were young students when the 
Fauves (the “Wild Beasts”) and Cubists 
made the first clear and final break with 
tradition hallowed since the Renaissance 
era. There are people like Avniel, Hend- 
ler, Holzman, Melitta, Sima and Simon, 
who grew to maturity between the two 
World Wars; and there are the young, 
such as Besem, Oksi and Tamir who 
fought in the War of Liberation and are 
still groping for their individual styles. 

Among the “old” ones — who would, 
with the vigor of youth, protest this 
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designation — one will still find the 
“Jewish” theme. Jacob Steinhardt, for 
instance, who served in the German army 
as a photographer in World War I, never 
forgot the tear-reddened eyes of the 
Polish Jews, nor the dark, narrow lanes 
of their quarters. Having fled to Palestine 
from the Third Reich, he chose for his 
dramatic woodcuts Old  Jerusalem’s 
scholars in fur caps, broad-rimmed hats 
and long gabardines, and the bleak 
alleys of Meah Shearim rather than the 
husky, suntanned chalutzim working on 
the land. His graphic art, with its 
dynamic contrasts between heavy blacks 
and stark whites, is, perhaps, the last 
stronghold of Juedische Kunst-cum-Ger- 
man Expressionism in a country freeing 
itself of all reminiscent of the Ghetto and 
Diaspora. 


Of the other “veterans,” Rubin and 
Jancu are too widely known to require 
comment. But Isidor Aschheim’s lyrical 
lithographs, much warmer and softer than 
the graphic art of the austere and severe 
Steinhardt, or the sombre and mystic 
Sima, deserve a larger audience in this 
country. Yohanan Simon who, like Sima, 
belongs to the “middle-age groups,” is 
represented with a small oil on his 
favorite Kibbutz theme: its boldly simpli- 
fied treatment of figures and landscapes, 
its pure colors reveal the influence of 
both the Mexicans and the Fauves. 


But the best thing in the show — and, 
judging by previous experience, the best 
in Israel art — are the watercolors. It 
took Avniel, Hendler, Holzman and 
Melitta many years to achieve the free- 
dom and lightness they now command. 
For water color is the most elusive of all 
media—it demands spontaneity of vision 
and swift work. There is no room for 
errors, one wrong move and the artist 
might just as well abandon his painting, 
since, unlike an oil, an aquarelle can- 
not be worked over. But in these in- 
stances, patience and hard work are re- 
warded, and the atmosphere of Israel is 
hauntingly suggested in this medium. 
Melitta is a bit too conservative, too timid 
in her handling of color, in her attach- 
ment to visual data. But the other three 
know that only a “condensation of sensa- 
tions,” to quote Matisse, constitutes a 
picture. They are not concerned with 
modeling, with the achievement of a 
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three-dimensional effect: after having 
absorbed a scene, they recreate it in their 
minds, transforming it for the sake of a 
lovelier design, reducing nature to 
aesthetically expressive elements. 


David Hendler who came to Palestine 
in 1924, and for several years dug 
ditches, laid sewer mains, and cut stones 
in the quarries before devoting himself 
to art, is one of the strongest and least 
appreciated talents of Israel. In his 
graceful drawings in heavy black pencil, 
illuminated with touches of transparent 
color, there is not a superfluous line. 
Rhythmic patterns crisscross the white 
paper, stirring our imaginations into mo- 
tion. Holzman is his opposite, using, 
as he does. color, not line, as his vehicle 
of emotion. Here, too, is the spontaneity 
of a master in the vivid rendering of 
the cloudless sky, the silver-coated sea. 


But of the greatest interest to us are 
the three “discoveries” made by the gal- 
lery. We must first credit Ardon-Bron- 
stein, now director of the Bezalel 
Academy, with the encouragement of 
Moshe Tamir and Naftali Besem who 
came to Palestine as youngsters and are 
now, at the age of thirty-one, already 
known in Italy and France. Both are ex- 
cellent graphic artists, freer and more 
“abstract” than Steinhardt, though the 
expressive heads drawn by Besem are of 
yesterday, somewhat belonging in the 
circle of the great humanist, Kaethe 
Kollwitz. 


The Yemenite who signs himself “Oksi” 
is not known outside Israel. Of the same 
age as the other two, he has a romantic 
history, for he was a simple shepherd, 
with a mysterious desire to draw, when 
he brought his early work to the Bezalel. 
He is most successful in gouaches (opa- 
que watercolor), and in his sketches of 
Acco he has juxtaposed the most lumin- 
ous reds and blues. We are told he has 
never seen any works by Raoul Dufy, 
with their violent color contrasts and 
daring simplifications of form and per- 
spective, an unconcernedness with local 
color, and swift, swirling line. If this is 
true, we have here an astonishing case 
of affinity between one of the celebrated 
protagonists of modern French art, and 
an unsophisticated newcomer who found 
almost the same solution for his pictorial 
dreams! 





The Well-Kept Synagogue 
By TOBY SHAFTER 


Wr I was a child growing up in the 
remote coastal town in northeastern 
Maine where I was born, I often heard 
it said that the Jews who had settled there 
had been swept in with the flotsam and 
the jetsam of the sea. Taking this liter- 
ally, I had visions of the thirty-five-odd 
Jewish families bedecked and garlanded 
with kelp and seaweed, floating in on the 
waves toward the rock-strewn shore from 
Russia and Lithuania and Poland far 
across the sea. This notion was not dis- 
pelled for some time. In those days 
strange Jews, sometimes with beards and 
kaftans, were always suddenly appearing 
out of nowhere. They were often at our 
table. Though the beards and the kaftans 
have long disappeared, the tradition of 
feeding these wayfarers has persisted in 
our home to this day. Besides, there is 
nothing that my father, still young at 
eighty, likes better than a new Jewish face 
to entertain with his stories. His day is 
completely successful if he can show the 
well-kept synagogue which we have in 
town. 

“We have a beautiful synagogue now,” 
my father proudly told the young rabbi 
who was our supper guest a few months 
back. “They are improving it all the 
time. Paint outside every other year. 
Paint inside. New carpeting for one thou- 
sand dollars. We hire someone to cut the 
grass every week in summer. In the win- 
tertime, there is automatic oil heat all day 
and all night. It has to be kept on so the 
water won’t freeze in the pipes. 

“TI can remember when we first bought 
the synagogue. It was not so fancy then 
—a plain little church. The goyim want- 
ed to build themselves a bigger one on 
Main Street so they sold us their Maple 
Street church for a synagogue. We all 
gave as much as we could and then we 
went collecting. Jews in Bangor helped 
us, and in Portland, too. Some of the rich 
goyim here gave us twenty or twenty-five 
dollars apiece. At last we had enough 
money to buy the synagogue. Then came 
the fixing over. We built a mikveh for the 
women in the cellar. It hasn’t been used 
for a long time now — maybe forty or 
forty-five years. The b’ima was already 
there. That’s why it faces South instead 
of East. An ark was made to order for 
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us and above it were carved tablets with 
the Ten Commandments. We have three 
torahs—two large ones and a small one 
that I allow little boys to hold on the high 
holidays. And we had a mortgage on the 
synagogue. 

“What a party we had the night we 
burned the mortgage. We danced all night 
long and there was plenty of herring and 
sponge cake and whiskey. All the Jews 
were one that night. That was nice for 
we were not always of one mind. 

“During the depression, the synagogue 
fell upon bad days. It was lucky the mort- 
gage was paid or we would have surely 
lost it. Outside the paint was peeling 
from the clapboards. The inside walls 
were sooty from the wood fires we kept 
burning in the big iron stove downstairs. 
Everyone was poor again and there was 
much quarreling. No one wanted to mow 
the grass outside the synagogue. In the 
middle of all this, one faction started an- 
other congregation in the Salvation Army 
hall. That was an exciting time. Each 
synagogue had its own minyan though 
you would scarcely say there were enough 
men and boys among the Jewish families 
to go around. Thirty-five families. That’s 
all we were. The other side even bought 
their own cemetery. Finally, the other 
side got tired of being with the Salvation 
Army or the Salvation Army didn’t want 
them any more. I can’t remember which. 
Then they tried to take the synagogue 
away from us in court. Claimed we had 
thrown them out and wouldn’t allow them 
in. The judge made peace. He was a fine 
goy. They paid their dues and came back. 

“Now everything is different. I would 
like to show you how beautiful the syna- 
gogue is now. Not many small towns 
have one like this. Only the other day, 
someone gave us a beautiful cedar chest 
to store the white satin curtain that covers 
the ark. That one is for the high holi- 
days. For all year round, we have a pur- 
ple velvet one embroidered with gold. The 
kitchen downstairs has been renovated be- 
yond recognition. There may even be an 
electric refrigerator installed there before 
long. Gone are the days of the sooty wood 
stove. The heat works with a thermostat. 
You push the button to the temperature 
you want, and it stays there like magic. 
The goy from the oil company keeps the 
tank full without our even calling him. 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Three years after the Republican administration took over in Washington 
and inaugurated its new policy of “impartial friendship,” this policy 
crashed when Russia appeared as an active force on the Middle East 
scene as a result of the Communist arms deal with Egypt. EMANUEL 
NEUMANN, member of the Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
traces the rise and fall of this policy which worked to the detriment of 
the cause of Western democracy. 


The Failure of a Policy 


Reflections on a “Bolt from the Blue” 


By EMANUEL NEUMANN 


n September 27, 1955, Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, head of the 
Egyptian military junta, an- 

nounced to a startled world that he had 
concluded the now famous “commercial 
transaction” with Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia to barter Egyptian cotton for heavy 


\. shipments of arms. This announcement 


produced intense agitation in the capitals 
of the West. Official Washington register- 
ed both dismay and shocked surprise. 
Neither the strident headlines in the press, 
nor the more restrained comments of 
diplomats, minimized the gravity of the 
event, so far-reaching and ominous in its 
implications. 

The alarm was, of course, fully war- 
ranted. By this time every intelligent 
American realizes that what is involved 


in the “commercial transaction” is more 
than the apparent defection of one of the 
Arab countries from the Western demo- 
cratic bloc, more even than an impending-7 
war on Israel. The gates not only of 
Egypt, but of the entire Middle East, ap- 


peared to be flung open for the Soviets ~ 


to enter and to establish a bridgehead in 
a strategically crucial region, on which 
Russian aspirations had centered for cen- 
turies. From such a bridgehead they 
might not only penetrate the immediately 
surrounding area, politically and mili- 
tarily—but push on toward the vast 
hinterlands of South Asia on one side, 
and the African continent, on the other. 

Here was cause enough for profound 
concern. But what was and still is dif- 
ficult to understand is the apparent 
astonishment of the State Department, its 
intense surprise, as if something wholly 
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unexpected and incomprehensible had 
happened—a “bolt from the blue.” For 
viewed in historic perspective, the action 
of Egypt was quite in keeping with a 
recurrent pattern of Arab behavior over 
the past decades. So far as Colonel Nas- 
ser is concerned, his defiant step was also 
in character, the climax of a series of 
acts, postures and pronouncements, all 
pointing in the general direction of neu- 
tralism—and Moscow. 


Any objective evaluation of the trend 
of Egyptian policy should have prepared 
our government for such a blow, and the 
arms deal itself was accurately fore- 
shadowed in newspaper dispatches well 
in advance and long before the agree- 

ent with Czechoslovakia was actually 
igned. As early as April 7, 1955, the 
New York Herald Tribune carried a story 
by its military editor, Ansel E. Talbert, 
datelined Cairo, in which he wrote: “Be- 
cause of the reluctance of the United 
States and Great Britain to supply arms 
to Egypt, there has been talk here of 
armament purchases from Communist 
Czechoslovakia. This talk began when the 
Czech government opened a huge indu- 
strial exhibit in Cairo a few days ago.” 
Further references to the subject appear- 
ed in June and July. By August, while 
I was in Israel, the local press was fea- 
turing front-page stories of negotiations 


between Egypt and the Communist bloc | 
for the supply of arms. Surely what was \ 


known to Mr. Talbert last April in Cairo 


“must have been known to our Ambas- | 


\ sador, Mr. Henry A. Byroade; and what | cally unprepared, something must have 
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On the face of it, it seems inexplicable 
that the State Department should have 
been taken unawares and caught unpre- 
pared by what a highly-placed official 
described as “the gravest development 
since the start of the Korean War.” That 
Washington’s surprise was genuine was 
evidenced by the almost panicky reaction. 
Within a matter of hours Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, George V. Allen, head of 
the Middle East Division, was sent flying 
to Cairo, a dramatically precipitate jour- 
ney almost without precedent since Cham- 
berlain flew to Godesberg. It was a 
gesture of incredulity—as if Mr. Allen 
had been dispatched to see with his own 
eyes whether the “bolt” had actually 
fallen, and if so what damage it had 
wrought, and whether it could be made 
to vanish as suddenly as it had come. 


If I have dwelt on the aspect of sur- 
prise I did so not in order to cast any 
reflections upon the diplomatic and intel- 
ligence services, but because the reaction 
of amazement and bewilderment display- 
ed by responsible officials is highly signi- 
ficant, casting brilliant light upon the 
mentality and the attitude of our State 
Department toward the whole complex of 


. Middle Eastern problems. If an Egyptian- 
| Communist deal of such dimensions could 
| be negotiated behind our backs, if we are 


‘ now confronted with a Cairo-Kremlin un- 


derstanding pregnant with the ominous 
possibility of a shift in the global balance 


_ of power, and if such a revolutionary 


H 


} was known to him must have been com- | 


\ municated at once to the State Depart- 
ment, to Secretary Dulles and the Na- 
tional Security Council. There was ample 
time between early April and late Sep- 

| tember to take whatever steps were re- 
quired and possible to forestall such a 

\drdopent on alternatively, to devise 

d prepare a line of action to be fol- 
lowed in the event that all efforts to pre- 
vent it had failed. 


event could find this country diplomati- 


been seriously wrong with our national 
policy and, what is more important, with 
the basic conceptions underlying that 
policy. Our statesmen and diplomats have 


-been laboring for years to integrate the 


Middle East in the framework of the 
democratic world. Certainly, so far as 
Egypt and the states following her lead 
are concerned, the word “failure” appears 
to have been written in large, bold char- 
acters across those efforts. If ever there 
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was occasion for an “agonizing reap- 
praisal,” this is such a moment. 


It 


T o begin with, we must ask ourselves: 
“Was this really a ‘bolt from the 
blue’-—a sudden disaster which could not 
have been anticipated?” Were we really 
making headway toward the avowed 
objectives in the Middle East? Evidently, 
in the official view, we were. The danger 
from the Communist side was certainly 
fully appreciated and in certain respects 
even exaggerated. What we have been 
doing in the region, our acts of commis- 
sion and omission, whether in the politi- 
cal, economic, or military spheres vis-a-vis 
the Arab and Moslem States and Israel, 
virtually all were motivated or justified 
by the paramount necessity to secure at 
least the passive friendship, if not the 
active cooperation, of those countries in 
the context of our global strategy. Ac- 
cording to official reports, and those of 
| many observers taking their cue from of- 
ficial sources, we were being reasonably 
» successful. The Arabs are really our 
friends, we have been assured time and 
again. Often such public assurances were 
given immediately after some particularly 
disturbing piece of news. The very dis- 
patch from Cairo quoted above is illus- 
trative of an almost habitual tendency to 
minimize anti-Western moves by Arab 
states and to convince ourselves by the 
process of auto-suggestion that they can 
be counted upon “when the chips are 
down.” Thus, the Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent whom I have quoted, after re- 
porting on Cairo’s contemplated arms 
purchases from the Communists, proceed- 
ed to add, “but there are many indica- 
tions that Prime Minister Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Chief of the governing Egyptian 
Council of Revolution, wants his nation 
to be a firm friend of the United States,” 
and he wound up with a statement that 
“American observers” on the spot feel “it 
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is of the highest importance that Egypt’s 

leaders realize the importance of their 

country’s strategic position and know that 

no power having world domination as a 

goal could overlook their country.” And, 

finally, “this realization is proving to be 

of great help to the United States in the 

cold war against Russia.” The optimistic 

note sounded throughout reflects, of 

course, not the correspondent’s personal 

appraisal, but views emanating from the 

American Embassy and other official 

sources. Such inspired optimism regard-} 
ing the “friendliness” of Arab states and! 
rulers has long been part of official | 
propaganda and has influenced Ameri- | 
can public opinion in support of official | 
policies. 

I do not wish to suggest that the State 
Department and its Foreign Service 
deliberately contrived to mislead the 
public. What is most likely is that they 
have been the victims of self-deception 
and their delusions have been responsible 
for grave errors of policy, for which we 
are now paying and will continue to pay " 
a high price. In this instance, it is likely 
that Ambassador Byroade had failed to | 
alert our government because he was 
himself misled. That he should have mis- 
judged the situation so badly may be due, 
in part, to his inadequate firsthand knowl- 
edge of Arab mentality. His interpreta- 
tion of political events in Cairo was nec- 
essarily colored—and distorted—by the 
pre-conceptions he had brought with him 
from Washington. Now, from the vantage 
point of the Embassy, his reports prob- 
ably re-infected the State Department back 
home, with the same fallacies—a rather 
typical cycle. 


The average citizen naturally looks to 
those in official position for guidance, re- 
lying on their access to confidential in- 
formation and their superior judgment, 
born of experience. Unfortunately it is 
not uncommon for statesmen and diplo- 
mats, responsible for shaping foreign pol- 
icy, to err. They may and sometimes do 
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overlook the lessons of history and mis- 
read the minds and intentions of other 
peoples. They may proceed on a priori 
notions or cherished prejudices and mis- 
conceptions which it is humanly difficult 
and painful to abandon even in the face 
of factual evidence. Fortunately, in a de- 
mocracy foreign policy is not the exclu- 
sive prerogative of career diplomats or 
even of elected officials; it is constantly 
subject to review and the corrective influ- 
ence of public opinion. 


itl 


he peculiar danger inherent in the 
Middle-East situation stems from two 
sets of facts in logical contradiction to 
each other. On the one hand is the im- 
mense importance of the region from the 
\ point of view of its size, its strategic geo- 
\ graphic location at the crossroads of three 
continents, its consequent crucial military 
significance in any global conflict, its oil 
reserves — the largest in the world — its 
proximity to sources of uranium, mangan- 
ese, copper and chrome, its ports and har- 
bors on many seas, its command of com- 
munications over land and through the 
air, its access to the teeming populations 
of Asia and Africa. All these combine to 
make the Middle East a coveted prize. His- 
torically, this has been a classical arena 
for conquerors and empire-builders since 
earliest times. In the present world strug- 
gle, the fate of this region may prove de- 
cisive. 

But against the critical importance of 
the area must be set its inherent weakness. 
The backwardness of the Middle East is 
proverbial. Its primitive agrarian and 
pastoral economy, its semi-feudal and pre- 
feudal social order, the wretched poverty 
| and illiteracy of its disease-ridden masses, 
\the chronic corruption of leaders and offi- 

cials, above all, its bewildering instability, 
the tensions seething within its confines. 
aggravated by personal and dynastic rival- 
ries — all these have made it a power- 
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vacuum, devoid of strength to resist ag- 
gression from without or subversion from 
within. 

To complete the somber picture, we 
must add a rising spirit of fierce but prim- 
itive nationalism, nourished by frustration 
and embittered by a sense of inferiority in 
contemplation of the power and achieve- 
ments of the West. It is, moreover, a na- 
tionalism envenomed and vitiated by reli- 
gious fanaticism and xenophobia. Centur- 
ies of oppression and degradation, accom- 
panied by continued exploitation of the 
common people, not only by foreign con- 
querors, but also and chiefly by native 
feudal masters, have left their deep marks 
upon the national character. Mutual dis- 
trust is equalled only by a common hate 
for the foreigner — more especially for 
the Western powers, the British and the 
French, whose present, or recent, domina- 
tion is bitterly resented. And the memor- 
ies of ancient glories and triumphs under 
the Caliphates, deepen the sense of present 
frustration. 

Many of the circumstances described 
are not peculiar to the Middle East, but 
are common to backward areas and peo- 
ples long under the heel of oppressive re- 
gimes, native or foreign. But the combi- 
nation of all these factors in the Middle 
East is unique and poses a problem of ex- 
traordinary complexity to Western states- 
manship. 


IV 


O ne need not be a professional expert 


on middle East affairs to under- 
stand that the Cairo-Moscow friendship 
did not come “from the blue.” Even a 
cursory historical review unmistakably 
leads to the conclusion that the Arab 
States have been moving consistently and 
steadily not toward alignment with the 
West, but away from it. The myth of 


‘Arab friendship and loyalty to the cause 
of Western democracy, assiduously culti- 
vated by the British Foreign Office and 
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echoed by our State Department, has long 

‘been part of official fiction based upon 
wishful thinking and subjective logic hav- 
ing little relation to the realities. 

It is true, of course, that the Arabs 
could reasonably have been expected to 
be more kindly disposed than they are. 
The Arab States owe their very existence 
as sovereign nations to the West: to the 
Wilsonian doctrine of self-determination, 
to Turkey’s defeat in World War I and 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Em- 
pire by the victorious allies, to the League 
of Nations mandates and the swift tran- 
sition to independence. Again, it was the 
armies of the democratic coalition which 
arrested the renewed German Drang Nach 
Osten during World War II and saved 
the Arab world from sharing the fate of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; and it is the 
renewed coalition of the Western democ- 
racies which has protected the Middle 
East from possible Soviet aggression in 
recent years, thus assuring the continued 
independence of the Arab States and their 
territorial integrity. 

But freedom and independence, and the 
secure enjoyment of self-rule, came to the 
Arab nations as a gift. Except for the 
highly publicized revolt of some tribesmen 
in the Arabian desert under Hussein and 
the legendary Lawrence, the Arab States 
nowhere and at no time struck a blow for 
their own freedom and in support of the 
Allied cause during the two great wars. 
They never aligned themselves politically 
or identified themselves emotionally and 
intellectually with the democratic West. 
On the contrary, whenever Western power 
seemed to wane, Arab hostility assumed 
active form. A climactic point was reach- 
ed during World War II, at the moment 
when the Allies were most sorely pressed 
on all fronts and Nazi armored divisions 
were sweeping through North Africa to- 
ward Egypt and the coveted prizes be- 
yond. It was common knowledge that the 
Arabs gloated over every Axis victory and 
joyfully anticipated the defeat of the de- 
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mocracies. In Iraq, this hostility broke out 
in open rebellion under Rashid Ali el Gai- 
lani. Routed by the British, he fled to the 
Arabian peninsula where he found shelter 
and comfort under King Ibn Saud, who 
was outwardly friendly to the Allies but 
maintained contact with the Nazis through 
the notorious Mufti. The Syrians were in 
collaboration with the Axis via the Vichy 
regime. In Egypt, King Farouk was under 
Fascist influence and a convinced believer 
in the triumph of the Axis. It took a show 
of force on the part of the British garrison 
in Cairo, to forestall betrayal of the coun- 
try to the Axis. The Prime Minister, Ali 
Maher, was in active collusion with the 
enemy. The Chief of Staff, Aziz al Musri, 
was seized as he boarded a plane for a 
rendezvous with the enemy. In truth the 
Arab Middle East was a vast quagmire of 
anti-Western intrigue and treachery, with 


‘only one small spot which offered terra 
firma and active military support to the a 


Allied cause: Palestine, with its half mil 
lion Jews. 


here is no doubt that one of many 

Arab grievances against the West was 
the development of the Jewish National 
Home under Western auspices, and this 
has remained a major bone of contention. 
during several decades. But there are im- 
portant qualifications to this statement. 
Perhaps the most important is the fact 
that it had early become part of British 
policy to inflate and convert what might 
have remained a local dispute into a great 
all-Arab issue. This was done in the hope 
of diverting Arab resentment and political 
agitation from other issues and grievances 
harbored against Britain and wholly un- 
related to Palestine. Sophisticated diplo- 
mats in Whitehall and Downing Streets 
saw even greater possibilities in fanning 
the anti-Zionist flame in Cairo and Bagh- 
dad, in Beirut and Riadh and distant Yem- 
en, by proceeding on the theory that hate 
of a common enemy — the Jews — could 
cement a measure of unity among mutual- 
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ly jealous and antagonistic states. A com- 
mon hostility to Jewish Palestine, if care- 
fully developed and skillfully managed, 
could thus be turned to double advantage: 
deflecting attention from more thorny is- 
sues closer at home and simultaneously 
forging some kind of Arab confederation 
under exclusive British tutelage. From 
this point of view, the Jewish National 
Home was expendable. Its sacrifice 
seemed a small price to pay where such 
large imperial interests were at stake. 

These ideas were developed on the ba- 
sis of several assumptions which proved 
fallacious. One was the assumption that 
after Arab passions had been fanned to 
white heat over the Palestine question, 
they could be turned off at a given point 
sufficiently to admit of a “reasonable com- 
promise” — a characteristic misunder- 
standing of the process of appeasement 
and its results. Another, was the cher- 
ished illusion about the natural compati- 
bility between Arab and Briton — an im- 
aginary mystical affinity, making for mu- 
tual friendship; whereas, in reality, the 
Arabs not only hated the British as an 
occupying power, but what was worse, dis- 
liked them for their ways and their easy 
air of superiority. Gravest of all was the 
fatal error of assuming that the encourage- 
ment of Pan-Arabism — eventually Pan- 
Islam —- would create a solid, stable po- 
litical structure in permanent alliance with 
Britain and the West. There was no basis 
for this assumption in history or in the 
social and political conditions of Arab 
life. 

Nevertheless, the British spared no ef- 
fort to put these ideas into practice, with 
the most unhappy results. To the round- 
table conference on Palestine, convened in 
1939 — the era of classic appeasement — 
they invited the Arab States, formally rec- 
ognizing them all as a party to what had 
been a localized dispute. The White Paper 
was issued virtually closing the gates of 
Palestine to refugees from Nazi fury and 
reducing the future status of the National 
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Home to the position of a helpless enclave 
in an Arab domain. Cruel and ruthless as 
this policy appeared, and condemned 
though it was by enlightened opinion 
throughout the world, it failed to satisfy 
the Arabs, who were only encouraged and 
emboldened by this concession to greater 
extremism in their demands. 

About two years later, with an eye 
to the post-war settlement, Sir Anthony 
Eden launched the idea of Arab Federa- 
tion or an Arab League, designed to elim- 
inate the French from Syria and Lebanon 
and unite the Arab world under British 
leadership. After years of preparation 
and diplomatic exertions, the Foreign Of- 
fice realized its plan, only to find in due 
course that the League served but two pur- 
poses: to fight the “Zionist menace” and 
to oust the British from one position after 
another in the Arab world. 

British experience with the Arabs in the 
Second World War was a bitter one, as 
we have seen, yet they persisted in their 
grand design. As the conflict drew to a 

close in 1945, and Nazi Germany was 
about to collapse, the Arab States, all of 
whom had remained officially neutral 
though actually in sympathy with the 
Axis, were encouraged to declare war 
against an already defeated Germany in 
February of that year, in order to qualify 
them for admission as charter members 
of the United Nations. The states thus 
qualifying and admitted were, Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Saudi-Arabia 
—and later also Yemen. 

It was assumed that the six states thus 
shepherded into the fold by Great Britain 
and the United States, had learned the les- 
son of the epic struggle and finally made 
their choice between totalitarianism and 
the democratic camp; and that, in any 
case, they would henceforth prove loyal, 
if not grateful, to their Western sponsors 
and protectors. Again there was no ground 
for this assumption, as was proved by the 
Arab voting record in the United Nations. 
Time and again as grave international 
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issues arose between East and West, the 
Arab States with increasing consistency 
voted against the West or abstained. 
Quite openly they were playing for Soviet 
friendship. 


Vv 


he threat to Greece and Turkey, ly- 
Tis in the path of Soviet expansion, 
led the United States to proclaim the 
“Truman Doctrine” and to undertake se- 
rious commitments in that area. 

From that time Western policy in the 
Middle East must be considered in terms 
of Anglo-American policy. Whatever di- 
vergences have existed and still do, the 
Anglo-Saxon powers have striven to adjust 
their differences and coordinate their poli- 
cies. Because of superior strength, Amer- 
ica has become the senior partner in the 
combination; but the far greater experi- 
ence of the British, their vast interests in 
the Middle East and the high regard en- 
tertained for Britain’s foreign service, 
have enhanced her influence with our gov- 
ernment. This is more generally true in 
matters involving the security of the re- 
gion against external aggression, and less 
so, in matters affecting our relations with 
the individual states. It is at this point, or 
on this level, that different backgrounds 
and attitudes and divergent interests tend 
to assert themselves, with America often 
calling the tune. Nevertheless, allowing for 
the occasional assertion by the United 
States of an independent line — particu- 
larly where specific American interests 
are concerned (such as the interests of 
ARAMCO vs. the British-controlled Iraq 
Petroleum Company) our State Depart- 
ment tends to defer to the British Foreign 
Office and dissociates itself from British 
policy in the Middle East with greater re- 
luctance or hesitation than it does in other 
parts of the world. This attitude is the 
product of a long tradition which regard- 
ed the Middle East as a British “sphere 


of influence.” Whenever habitual defer- 


ll 


ence to the Foreign Office conflicted with 
American traditions and public opinion, 
the State Department found itself in a di- 
lemma, from which it often sought to es- 
cape by steering a “middle course” mark- 
ed by those vacillations and occasional 
somersaults which have been so baffling 
to the American public. Nowhere has this 
phenomenon been observed more clearly 
than in the case of Palestine, though this 
is by no means the only instance or even 
the most striking example. 

To begin with, our policy-makers adopt- > 
ed the British line that the Western posi- 
tion in the Middle East must rest upon | 
an alliance, or at least identity of interest, | 
between the Wesiern democracies and the | 
“friendly” Arab States; that the latter / 
must therefore be courted, their self- f 
esteem gratified and enhanced; that they / 
should be rewarded for their loyalty and ‘ 
appeased when disaffected; also, that their ‘ 
cohesion and stability should be promoted 
collectively through the Arab League, and \ 
in the individual states, by encouraging | 
the development of “situations of } 
strength” and backing the “strong men”! 
(Naguib, Shishakly, Nasser) as they ap-' 
pear on the scene. It need hardly be added 
that this line also implied an attitude of 
reserve, to put it mildly, toward the Arab- 
Israel conflict, and avoidance of any 
appearance of favoring the Jewish cause. 
By these means, by political concessions | 
and liberal offerings of financial and mili- | 
tary aid, the Arab States were to be drawn 
into active cooperation with the West | 
against the danger of Communist expan-/ 
sion. 

There were of course, differences of nu- 
ance. The United States has been more 
skeptical than the British about the Arab 
League and the potentialities of Arab 
unity, while the British have been less 
squeamish than the Americans about in- 
juring the State of Israel, once it was es- 
tablished. And, of course, American ob- 
servers recognize more clearly and more 
objectively the crucial role played by the 
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vestiges of imperialism and hatred for the 
British in activating anti-Western senti- 
ment among the Arabs. 


VI 


here is a widespread belief that the 

official attitude of the United States 
toward Israel has hardened in the past 
three years, as a result of the changeover 
from a Democratic to a Republican ad- 
ministration. This is only partly true. Our 
State Department, like the British Foreign 
Office, is a continuing institution, with a 
tradition and mentality of its own. 
Through successive administrations it 
strives to assert its views and secure their 
acceptance by elected officials, the Con- 
gress, and the general public. 

To the extent, therefore, that there is 
continuity of tradition in the State De- 
partment, its basic attitude towards the 
“Zionist experiment” has remained un- 
changed over the years. The fundamental 
ideas of our career men were largely in- 
herited or taken over from their British 
colleagues and “opposite numbers” and 
carried over from the thirties and forties 
into the fifties — with such modifications 
as were inescapably dictated by altered 
circumstances. Zionism and the Jewish set- 
tlement in Palestine were regarded as an 
intrusion and an irritant—a foreign body 
thrust into the body-politic of the Arab 
world, to its acute discomfort: it was 
bound to produce dangerous upsets unless 
drastically controlled and kept within rig- 
orous bounds. Rational policy was also 
clouded by unconscious prejudice and 
bias. Thus, there were dark hints that a 
Jewish Palestine would be a center of 
Communism and Communist intrigue — 


‘and more of the like. With the exception 


of a few imaginative statesmen, such as 
Churchill, neither the British nor the 
Americans would take seriously the claims 
of political Zionism that it was possible 
to build a strong and viable Jewish State, 
with a population numbering in the mil- 
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lions, which could hold its own against 
its foes and serve as a powerful stabilizing 
factor in the region and a source of real 
strength for the forces of world democ- 
racy. The “National Home” interpreted as 
a spiritual center, without political preten- 
sions, or possibly as a small city state, 
might be tolerated and digested; but a 
Jewish polity of any scope as a power in 
the Eastern Mediterranean was held to be 
an impossible dream and a dangerous ex- 
periment. At a most critical moment dur- 
ing the last war, the writer was personally 
invited to the State Department and: 
sounded on a remarkable “program”: 
Jews — not all of them — were to be 
evacuated from Palestine; they were to re- 
nounce definitively their claims to the 
country; they would receive some African 
territory after the war in place of Zion; 
and by way of further compensation also 
a token state in Palestine — a kind of 
“Vatican City” to serve as a spiritual cen- 
ter. To the present day, such thoughts 
haunt the minds of high officials. 

If matters turned out differently and a 
Jewish State arose strong enough to repel 
all hostile pressures and invasions, it was 
not for want of exertion on the part of 
official experts to prevent that consumma- 
tion; but it is a bitter reflection that 
with more encouragement and less restric- 
tion of Zionist efforts, the Jewish State 
might have been substantially stronger 
and more populous today, and an even 
more powerful point of support for the 
democratic cause in the hour of need. 

It was through an extraordinary con- 
fluence of circumstances that, despite the 
views of professional diplomats, the Amer- 
ican government did support the Zionist 
cause during President Truman’s admin- 
istration, and the State of Israel was es- 
tablished with the blessing and assistance 
of the United States. But it is well to re- 
member that even under Truman, the 
government did not follow a consistent 
line, but tacked and veered frequently and 
even reversed positions taken, reflecting a 
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continuous tug of war between entrenched 
officialdom and the forces of public opin- 
ion. It was often touch and go, and in 
most critical moments it was the President 


who overruled the experts. But the ex- 


perts remained at their posts after Tru- 
man retired to private life. 

What has happened since the new Re- 
publican administration came to power 
was not so much a reversal of policy, as a 
reassertion of views and attitudes indigen- 
ous to the Department of State. The “pro- 
fessionals” spoke and acted with greater 
confidence now that new men were at the 
helm who did not owe their office to the 
“Jewish vote” and were definitely con- 
scious, or made conscious of, that fact. It 
was presumed that they would be less re- 
sponsive to “Zionist pressure” and that 
a more “reasonable” and more “balanced” 
policy could now be pursued in the Middle 
East. 


he new note was soon sounded by 

the new Secretary of State on June 1, 
1953 — soon after his return from his 
first visit to the Middle East. It was in the 
form of a report to the nation delivered 
over major radio and television networks 
and released to the press. The address in- 
cluded a number of significant statements 
heard for the first time from such high 
quarters. “The United States,” said Mr. 
Dulles, “should seek to allay the deep re- 
sentment against it that has resulted from 


| the creation of Israel . . . today the Arab 


peoples are afraid that the U. S. will back 


' the new State of Israel in aggressive ex- 
; pansion.” Lest the point be missed, it was 
_ repeated in the very next sentence: “They 


fear lest the U. S. become the backer of 
expansionist Zionism.” Further along, re- 
ferring to the Three-Power Declaration of 
1950 which purported to guaranty the 


_ status quo in the Middle East, Mr. Dulles 


remarked that the Declaration did not re- 
assure the Arabs. Therefore “it must be 
made clear that the present U. S. Admin- 
istration stands fully behind that Declar- 
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ation” because “we cannot afford to b 
distrusted by millions who could be sturd 
friends of freedom.” He added that Is 
raeli leaders themselves agreed that U. S 
policy should be “impartial,” and also th 
advice that “Israel should become part} 
of the Near East community and cease to! 
look upon itself . . . as an alien to this| 
community.” 

Taken together, these statements clearly 
foreshadowed a policy involving greater 
sympathy for the Arab viewpoint and a 
more “objective” and firmer attitude to- 
ward Israel. Most significant as a straw 
in the wind was the reference to Arab 
fears of “Israeli expansion,” a phrase re- 
peatedly used without benefit of quotation 
marks, 

The line thus adumbrated was subse- 
quently developed and amplified by other 
official spokesmen. Particularly illuminat- 
ing was a series of public statements made 
the next year by Henry A. Byroade, then 
Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of 
the Middle East Division. Speaking before 
the World Affairs Council, in Dayton, 
Ohio, he declared: “To the Israelis I say 
that you should come to truly look upon 
yourselves as a Middle-Eastern State and 
see your own future in that context, rather 
than as a headquarters or nucleus, so to 
speak, of worldwide groupings of peoples 
of a particular religious faith, who must 
have special rights within, and obligations 
to, the Israeli State. You should drop the 
attitude of the conqueror and the convic- 
tion that force and a policy of retaliatory 
killings is the only policy that your neigh- 
bors will understand. You should make 
your deeds correspond to your frequent 
utterances of the desire for peace.” 

Again, addressing the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism, Mr. Byroade said that the 
Arab States should accept the existence of 
Israel but were entitled to know “the mag- 
nitude of this new State.” Secondly, Arab 
fear of “expansionist Zionism” should be 
understood and met, not only by the assur- 
ances of the great powers, but by Israel 
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itself. A third element, he said, was the 
Arab mistrust of the great powers with re- 
spect to the Arab-Israel controversy, since 
they questioned the ability of the United 
States, Britain, and France, to fulfill their 
obligations under the Tripartite Declara- 
tion of 1950 if Israel decided upon expan- 
sive aggression. 

Reading these statements together, they 
seem to imply that Israel should make 
some concessions to “Arab fears” without, 
however, any clear indication of what the 
concessions might be. One has to grope 
for clues. The reference to Israel as the 
“headquarters” or “nucleus” of “world- 
wide groupings of peoples,” etc., seems to 
suggest some such measure as the dissolu- 
tion of the world Zionist Movement or 
the restriction of Jewish immigration into 
Israel — possibly both. More disquieting 
and perplexing was his statement that the 
Arabs were entitled to know “the magni- 
tude of this new State” — as if the Arab- 
Israel war and the armistice agreements 
had settled nothing. Still more disturbing 
was the insistence that it was incumbent 
upon Israel to lay at rest morbid Arab 
fears of her expansion. 

“Expansion” or “expansionism” is 
somewhat vague and could refer either to 
Israel’s immigration policy, or to a con- 
templated enlargement of her territory. 
As to the former, Mr. Byroade disclaimed 
any intention of influencing Israel’s do- 
mestic policies, but stressed that constant 
talk about the “ingathering of exiles” and 
the encouragement of a maximum influx 
of new immigrants, raised understandable 
fears in Arab minds. In private conver- 
sation, American diplomats continue to 
make this point with the inferred sugges- 
tion that Israel might do well to remain 
small in population (therefore also weak) 
and allay Arab concern, rather than grow 
larger and spread fear of her growing 
strength. It is hardly necessary to com- 
ment seriously on this amazing line of 
argument in view of the demographic 
facts. The Arab birthrate is among the 
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highest in the world. Egypt alone has a 
present population of some twenty-two 
million, with a net annual increase of two- 
percent, i.e., a population increase of some 
440,000 per annum. In four years’ time, 
Egypt’s population increase alone would 
amount to approximately 1,750,000, which 
is about equal to Israel’s total population 
today. This does not take into account 
natural population increase of the other 
Arab-League states, numbering today an- 
other twenty million or more. If increased 
population means dangerous “expansion,” 
then it is, incontestably, Israel that is in 
the gravest danger of being swamped and 
overwhelmed by Arab “expansionism”; 
but it has not occurred to anyone to coun- 
sel the Arabs to reduce their birthrate, not 
for their own good, but in order to allay 
Israeli fears on that score. 


f “expansion” does not refer to popula- 
tion, it must have reference to terri- 
tory. There, black on white, is the omi- 
nous and unprecedented statement that 
the Arabs are entitled to know “the 
magnitude of the new State.” What did 
this mean? There was no hint — in this 
speech, at any rate — that Israel should 
give up part of her tiny territory to satisfy 
the land hunger of the Arab States occu- 
pying a sub-continent. The implication 
was, on the contrary, that assurances were 
required that Israel would not seize Arab 
territory. This was most astonishing of all, 
coming from a responsible spokesman of 
the State Department. Here, on the one 
side, was Israel, clamoring for a peace 
conference with her enemies, solemnly de- 
claring she had no territorial claims and 
insisting upon the inviolability, the sanc- 
tity, of the existing armistice boundaries. 
On the other side, were the Arab States, 
clamoring for a second round, vowing Is- 
rael’s destruction and refusing to negotiate 
unless Israel agreed in advance to cede 
part of her present territory by withdraw- 
ing to the lines of the United Nations’ Res- 
olution of 1947, And, in the face of these 
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facts, the State Department was admon- 
ishing Israel to provide assurances against 
expansionist designs. Was this advice seri- 
ously meant, or was it part of an incip- 
ient campaign designed to disseminate the 
notion that Israel was an aggressor nation 
and thus justify a less friendly policy to- 
ward her on the part of our government? 
In point of fact, a sterner policy was 
actually adopted. In the recurrent border 
clashes, every breach of the armistice 
agreements charged against Israel was se- 
verely rebuked, while Arab violations 
were treated leniently. Even something in 
the nature of sanctions was experiment- 
ally applied against Israel when the Amer- 
ican grant-in-aid was temporarily sus- 
pended until Israel halted legitimate 
peaceful operations on its Jordan River di- 
version plan, while no sanctions of any 
kind were invoked or suggested against 
Egypt for blockading the Suez Canal 
against Israel shipping in defiance of in- 
ternational law and an explicit resolution 
of the United Nations Security Council. It 
would be tedious to rehearse the long rec- 
ord in detail. It appeared to be part of 
fixed official policy to favor the Arab side 
and to withhold support of Israel’s com- 
plaints against the Arabs, whether justi- 
fied or not. Mr. Byroade, seldom inhib- 
ited by diplomatic reticence, was reliably 
reported to have stated this bluntly in an 
off-the-record address before a group of 
American businessmen in Washington. 
The harsher attitude toward Israel was 
not confined to the State Department or to 
official circles in Washington, but spread 
like a contagion, breaking out in Congres- 
sional hearings and the press, and, at 
times, in unexpected quarters. The politic- 
al climate underwent a definite change. 
The distress of the Arab refugees was 
adroitly exploited, not merely to arouse 
compassionate interest in their plight, but 
to generate criticism of Israel and political 
sympathy for the Arab States. A similar 
change of atmosphere took place in the 
wider forum of the United Nations, until 
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Israel often found herself in a position 
dangerously close to moral and political 
isolation. 

The growing sense of danger and isola- 
tion, the realization that Israel stood alone, 
a member of no bloc or combination of 
powers with no alliance and no mutual de- 
fense pact of any kind to rely on, has had 
a profound psychological effect on the Is- 
raelis. As border incidents were stepped 
up by the Arabs, Israeli retaliatory raids 
took on larger proportions as the only pos- 
sible deterrent to further Arab attacks. 
These sanguinary reprisals, some of them 
ill-advised or ill-timed — the expression of 
growing tenseness — caused further deter- 
ioration of Israel’s international position 
and were fully exploited in the psycholog- 
ical warfare to which she was exposed. A 
vicious circle had been created from 
which there seemed no issue but the ulti- 
mate arbitrament of war. 

It must be recalled in this connection 
that between 1949, when the armistice 
agreements were signed, and 1952, the 
end of the Truman administration, rela- 
tions between Israel and Soviet Russia de- 
teriorated steadily, to the point where Rus- 
sia severed diplomatic relations with Is- 
rael. It was a blow for the young Repub- 
lic, but one which Israel had helped to 
precipitate by the vigor with which she 
espoused the West and the equally vigor- 
ous denunciation of the Communist Bloc 
uttered by Israeli leaders. Whatever one 
may think of the wisdom and prudence of 
that course, it was refreshingly frank and 
forthright; the Israeli leadership was pas- 
sionately committed to the democratic 
cause. When the open break with Russia 
finally came, many Israelis naively assum- 
ed that it would improve their standing 
with the West. But this did not happen; if 
anything, it further weakened Israel’s dip- 
lomatic position, and deprived her of any 
semblance of bargaining power. Her loy- 
alty to the West was taken for granted 
and, by the same token, the bargaining 
position of the Arabs was strengthened. 
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However, this all-around deterioration 
of Israel’s position was largely in the 
realm of diplomatic give-and-take. She 
continued to enjoy financial and technical 
assistance from the United States, though 
the grants-in-aid were gradually and reas- 
onably reduced. Her Jordan River Devel- 
opment Project was held up because of 
frivolous objections raised by Syria and 
supported by the United States and the 
United Nations; but there was some hope 
that Eric Johnston’s energetic efforts to 
achieve international agreement for a 
comprehensive Jordan Valley Irrigation 
Project would bring an amicable solution. 
For the rest, the altered atmosphere in the 
United States did not, in itself, impede Is- 
rael’s development. But it did have the im- 
portant consequence of encouraging the 
Arab States in their intransigence and it 
emboldened them to increasingly belliger- 
ent steps. The United States, as well as 
Britain, were either being blackmailed or 
bent on appeasement. In either case, the 
Arabs were bound to get out of hand. 
They have long been adept at the game 
of playing off one power or group of 
powers against another and extorting con- 
cessions by adopting threatening postures. 
Now they felt encouraged to believe that 
they were successfully maneuvering both 
the Western and Eastern blocs into posi- 
tions increasingly adverse to Israel. 

It must be added for completeness, that 
the year 1955 seemed to bring some de- 
tente in the strained relations between the 
United States and Israel and an improve- 
ment, however slight, in American off- 
cial attitude. Some political significance 
was attached to President Eisenhower’s 
message to the National Convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, reaf- 
firming America’s “firm friendship” for 

fIsrael. On August 24, Secretary Dulles 
delivered a carefully prepared address on 
the Middle East situation, which has been 
widely regarded as the first serious at- 
tempt to formulate a positive, constructive 
approach to the solution of outstanding 
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issues, including the problem of water de- 
velopment and Arab refugees. But Mr. 
Dulles’ treatment of the question of boun- 
daries and security guarantees was puz- 
zling. He offered to guarantee the states 
concerned against mutual aggression, pro- 
vided they reached agreement between 
them on permanent boundaries—an echo 
of a similar statement previously made by 
Sir Anthony Eden. In a sense, this was a 
retreat from the Tripartite Declaration, 
which was unconditional and contained no 
such proviso; and it was unpleasantly 
reminiscent of earlier observations by Mr. 
Byroade, which we have quoted and which 
referred to “the magnitude of the new 
State.” Of course, Mr. Dulles may have 
had in mind only minor boundary rectifi- 
cations, but he also spoke of desert land 
which has acquired “sentimental value”— 
a pointed reference to the Negev. The net 
political effect of these remarks was to 
bolster the Arab contention that “Israel 
has no boundaries” and that existing lines 
cannot serve as the basis or starting point 
for negotiating an ultimate settlement. 


Vil 


B’ far the gravest development in the 
policy of so-called “impartial friend- 
ship” has been the course adopted by the 
United States in the crucial sphere of arms 
and defense arrangements for the Middle 
East. For here were questions of life and 
death, of national survival or extinction. 

Anglo-American policy has been con- 
cerned with three aspects of the problem 
of security in the Middle East: 


a) the defense of the region against ex- 
ternal aggression, 

b) the internal peace and stability of 
the region by safeguarding the in- 
dividual states against mutual en- 
croachment, 

c) internal order and stability within 
the several states. 


These objectives are related, yet dis- 
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tinct, and the Western powers were hard- 
put to find a solution to meet all three. 

If there is a general criticism that can 
validly be made on this subject, it is that 
top priority was given to the first item 
during a period when the threat of military 
aggression on the part of the Soviet Bloc 
was remote. After the Truman Doctrine, 
guaranteeing the security of Greece and 
Turkey, after the setback administered to 
Communist aspirations in Iran, and after 
Korea, there was little likelihood of any 
immediate Soviet military thrust into the 
Middle East. On the other hand, it was ob- 
vious that instability and disorders within 
the region would sooner or later invite 
penetration and subversion, paving the 
way for eventual conquest. Prudent states- 
manship therefore called for focussing at- 
tention upon the urgent internal problems 
of the region to ensure its peace and sta- 
bility. It was equally clear that the most 
explosive situation in the area was the 
continuing tension between Israel and her 
neighboring states. This has been the cen- 
tral, and thorniest, political problem of the 
Middle East, whose solution should have 
been accorded the highest priority. Only 
when normal relations had been establish- 
ed, and the threat of Arab-Israel war elim- 
inated — and not before — would it have 
been possible to tackle with any degree 
of confidence the wider problem of re- 
gional collective security. 

Failure to recognize this elementary but 
inexorable fact has been the greatest and 
most tragic error of our national policy 
in that part of the world. Instead of con- 
centrating upon the crucial internal prob- 
lem of Arab-Israel peace, throwing be- 
hind the effort the whole weight and in- 
fluence of the Western powers, and mo- 
bilizing the moral and diplomatic re- 
sources of the United Nations as well, 
our diplomats were content to keep the 
smoldering fires from breaking into a 
devastating conflagration, while they 
pursued the will-o-the-wisp of a Middle 
East defense alliance anchored to the 
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West. Successive projects in this direc- 
tion failed of fruition. The first idea 
was a Middle-East Command. When this 
was found unacceptable to the Arabs, a 
substitute was offered in the form of a 
Middle-East Defense Organization 
(MEDO). When this also had to be aban- 
doned, the policy projected in its place 
was that of individual, bilateral pacts be- 
tween us and the Arab States. But this, 
too, evoked no enthusiasm. The Arabs 
preferred to stick to their own mutual de- 
fense pact under the Arab League and to 
steer clear of any alliance with the West. 
Finally, as a last resort, we backed the 
project described as the “Northern Tier” 
linking Turkey with Pakistan, Iraq and 
Iran, over the vehement objections of 
Egypt and most of the other Arab States. 
To date, only Iraq has been partly torn 
from her moorings in the Arab League. 

Throughout these protratced and large- 
ly unsuccessful efforts, Israel was not only 
ignored, but rebuffed, despite her readi- 
ness and capacity to make her contribu- 
tion to regional defense, far more signifi- 
cant than the possible contributions of 
Arab States. Our government spokesmen 
and policy-makers, who had admonished 
Israel to regard herself as an integral part 
of the Middle-Eastern community, were 
apparently omitting her from the list of 
Middle-Eastern states where defense ar- 
rangements were concerned. 


n place of an inclusive system of se- 
] curity, the Baghdad Pact has been 
achieved — but at what price? On the 
one hand, it is now generally conceded 
that nothing of substantial military 
strength has been added. Turkey and Pak- 
istan had already been definitely commit- 
ted and allied with the West; and the 
Iranian regime was friendly. The only 
added factor was Iraq, whose military po- 
tential is negligible. Nor is there any as- 
surance that Iraq may not repudiate this 


new commitment undertaken through her 
Prime Minister, Nuri El Said. 
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With the acquisition of this dubious 
ally on the credit side, we face a formid- 
able list of items on the debit side. Egypt 
has been wounded where it hurts most — 
in her national vanity and pretension to 
leadership of the Arab bloc — and pro- 
voked to violent opposition and open de- 
fiance of the West. Probably no act in sup- 
port of Israel could or would have pro- 
duced such a reaction. Mutual distrust and 
antagonism among the Arab States has 
been enormously exacerbated, contribut- 
ing to the disintegration rather than to a 
consolidation of the region. Jordan, which 
had been safely in the British fold, and 
was to have been brought into the Bagh- 
dad Pact, according to schedule, has balk- 
ed violently and, at the time of writing, 
threatens to sever her British connection 
and join the irreconcilable opposition rep- 
resented by Egypt, Syria and Saudi- 
Arabia. 

Among the negative results should be 
counted the effect on Soviet Russia, which 
regarded the forging of the “Northern- 
Tier” alliance as a provocation and a chal- 
lenge. With the Arab League states al- 
ready veering toward benevolent neutral- 
ism — benevolent to the Kremlin — Rus- 
sia seized the opportunity to negotiate the 
Czechoslovakia-Egypt arms deal as its 
opening gambit in her bid for influence 
and intervention in Middle East affairs. 
- To all these consequences, flowing from 
the Baghdad Pact, must be added that 
which is the most dangerous in the im- 
mediate sense — Egypt’s acquisition of 
$80,000,000.00 worth of heavy military 
equipment from Communist sources, in- 
cluding jet-planes, tanks, heavy artillery, 
and — it is rumored — submarines. All 
that, in addition to the uninterrupted sup- 
ply of arms from Britain “in performance 
of treaty obligations” will presently confer 
on Egypt such an overwhelming superior- 
ity of weapons, both in quantity and qual- 
ity, that war between Egypt and Israel 
has become an imminent possibility; and 
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once this war breaks out, there is no tell- 
'ing what powers may become involved 
\and where the conflagration will end. The 
prospect of another Korea is horrifying to 
contemplate, but that is where our na- 
tional policies, including the policy of 
“impartial friendship” has landed us. 


Leaving aside the Baghdad Pact, from - 


which, for the moment, there is probably 
no retreat, there is the burning question 
of what we are to do about the immediate 
threat to peace, posed by Communist arms 
in Egyptian hands. Here, too, a strange 
development has taken place. After the 
initial and nearly panicky agitation, a 
calm descended upon official Washington. 
From London came “second thoughts” up- 
holding Egypt’s “sovereign right” to shop 
for arms wherever she would. Diplo- 
matic endeavors have produced the en- 
ticing prospect that despite her anger and 
wounded pride, Egypt may consent to 
accept some hundreds of millions from the 
United States and Britain, probably also 
from the World Bank, and possibly from 
Russia as well, for building the Aswan 
Dam. At the moment, one is impressed by 
the line-up of great powers waiting hope- 
fully for their offers to be accepted. This 
does not mean that Egypt will forego 
“neutralism” or her developing relations 
with Moscow. But that problem must pre- 
sumably wait until Colonel Nasser has 
been restored to a mellower mood by fur- 
ther appeasement and munificent offer- 
ings from the West. 

To Israel’s urgent request for arms and 
security guarantees, in view of her in- 
creasingly perilous position, many and 
various answers are given, some of them 
mutually contradictory. On the one hand, 
she is assured that she still enjoys military 
superiority ; and on the other, the Western 
powers are opposed to an arms’ race in 
the Middle East. She is also referred to 
the Three-Power Declaration of 1950, pur- 
porting to guarantee the status quo. At the 
same time, it is said that an American or 
Anglo-American security pact with Israel 
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can be considered only after she has 
reached agreement with the Arab States, 
establishing permanent boundaries — 
which means offering them territorial con- 
cessions. Sir Anthony Eden, understand- 
ably less reticent than our State Depart- 
ment, put it in so many words, in his 
Guild Hall speech, in which he offered his 
services as mediator on the basis of such 
territorial “compromise.” 


¢ eanwhile, even the possible value of 
M a security pact has been depre- 
ciated by the construction which the West- 
ern powers are placing upon their own 
Declaration of 1950, which undertook 
to regulate the supply of arms to Middle 
Eastern states to ensure that such arms 
as are supplied shall be for defensive pur- 
poses and for maintaining internal secur- 
ity, and that no state shall be permitted to 
acquire arms for aggressive purposes. Two 
passages in that Declaration are particu- 


larly relevant. The first is from paragraph 
One: 


“The three governments recognize that the 
Arab States and Israel all need to maintain 
a certain level of armed forces for the pur- 
poses of assuring their internal security and 
their legitimate self-defense, and to permit 
them to play their part in the defense of the 
area as a whole. All applications for arms or 
war material for these countries will be con- 
sidered in the light of these principles.” 


The following passage is from the conclud- 
ing paragraph: 


“The three governments take this opportun- 
ity of declaring their deep interest in and 
their desire to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of peace and stability in the 
area and their unalterable opposition to the 
use of force or threat of force between any 
of the states in that area. The three govern- 
ments, should they find any of these states 
was preparing to violate frontiers or armis- 
tice lines, would, consistent with their obli- 
gations as members of the United Nations, 
immediately take action, both within and 
outside the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation.” 
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The Tripartite Declaration has, or 
should have, very serious implications for 
Israel, for the Arab States and for the 
Western Powers. The first paragraph es- 
tablishes the principle, even though only 
by implication, of an arms balance be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. The 
three powers promise‘to allow only such 
purchase of arms as would permit the 
maintenance of such a balance. If it is 
argued that there is no explicit mention 
of “balance,” there is absolute clarity re- 
garding the meaning of the last para- 
graph, in which the governments declare 
“their unalterable opposition” to the 
“threat of force” between Middle-Eastern 
States, and promise to take immediate ac- 
tion “should they find that any of these 
states was preparing to violate frontiers or 
armistice lines.” Actually, President Eisen- 
hower, in discussing the contemplated 
American grant of arms to certain Arab 
States (not to Israel) in October, 1954, 
said, “we shall make sure that any arms 
we provide are devoted te that purpose 
[the security of the Middle East] not to 
creating local imbalances which could be 
used for intimidation of, or aggression 
against, any neighboring nations.” No 
Western statesman or diplomat has yet had 
the courage to assert that the heavy arms 
which Egypt has purchased from the Com- 
munist Bloc can be considered, in quality 
and in quantity, as an acquisition for le- 
gitimate self-defense. No one has attempt- 
ed to deny that today a serious “local im- 
balance” is actualy being created which, 
again in the President’s words, “could be 
used for intimidation of, or aggression 
against, a neighboring nation” or for al- 
tering the status quo by the “threat of 
force” referred to in the Tripartite Dec- 
laration. But to this day the Big Three 
have failed to act, either by way of pre- 
venting the transportation of Communist 
arms to Egypt or by the only alternative 
course available to them, the immediate 
grant to Israel of such defensive weapons 
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as will reasonably neutralize that threat. 
No other effective means remain. 

To rely upon great power intervention 
once the shooting begins would be a fatal 
illusion so far as Israel is concerned. Her 
territory is so small and so completely 
surrounded that a military decision could 
be achieved long before the Western pow- 
ers could appear on the scene — before 
even the necessary consultations between 
them have taken place. With jet-planes it 
is only a matter of minutes from Egyptian 
and Syrian bases to Tel Aviv and Haifa; 
two or three successful bombing expedi- 
tions, and the issue might be settled ir- 
revocably. 

Israelis still recall the statement of Az- 
zam Bey, Secretary-General of the Arab 
League, on the eve of the Arab invasion 
of Palestine in 1948. He said: “This will 
be a war of extermination and a momen- 
tous massacre which will be spoken of like 
the Mongolian massacres and the Cru- 
sades.” The Arabs meant every word of it 
at that time and it would be madness for 
the survivors of the Hitler massacre to 
take these Arab threats too lightly. 

One other way out has been suggested 
to Israel by Sir Anthony Eden — to pur- 
chase security by making territorial (and 
undoubtedly other) concessions. On the 
basis of Sir Anthony’s speech, the British, 
with American help, launched an abortive 
peace offensive. The press was flooded 
with reports that peace was in sight, Egypt 
being willing to negotiate—and Israel, too. 
It was a bit of transparent psychological 
warfare, designed to pave the way for a 
“shot-gun settlement.” The preponderance 
of arms which the Arabs were acquiring 
both from their Communist and British 
friends was to be exploited to frighten 
Israel into capitulating and stampede her 
into accepting terms agreed upon between 
Whitehall and Cairo. 

It is ironic that Eden. who had stood 
with Churchill in denouncing the Munich 
settlement, should now follow in the foot- 
steps of Chamberlain. The parallel is strik- 
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ing — and deadly! Czechoslovakia, then 
one of the most enlightened democracies 
in Europe, was almost surrounded by the 
Nazi Reich which threatened her extinc- 
tion, even as Israel is ringed by her ene- 
mies today. Czechoslovakia relied upon 
her own strength, which was formidable, 
but also upon her alliance with the West, 
as a guarantee against aggression. But 
London and Paris counseled compromise 
and Lord Runciman was sent to Prague as 
the British-appointed mediator, even as 
British mediation is offered today. The 
rest of the story is too well-known. At Mu- 
nich Hitler “consented” to occupy the 
Sudetenland, not all at once, but accord- 
ing to an agreed time-table, and declared 
that he had no further claims against 
Czechoslovakia. As compensation for the 
dismemberment of their territory, the 
Czechs received the assurances of England 
and France that they would give her a 
new guarantee in place of the existing 
guarantee which was in default. Six 
months later, Hitler marched into Prague 
without a shot being fired — and the 
Czechoslovak Republic was dead! 

Analogies are bound to be imperfect 
and there are differences as well as simi- 
larities. No one who knows the Arab men- 
tality believes that a partial dismember- 
ment of Israel will satisfy them. The show 
of weakness will only whet their appetite, 
which is not likely to be satisfied until Is- 
rael is completely at their mercy. The dif- 
ference is that the Czechs and Slovaks sur- 
vived their loss of independence. In the 
case of Israel, not many are likely to sur- 
vive if such a catastrophe ever overtakes 
their State. 

Thus far our government has not asso- 
ciated itself with Mr. Eden’s program. But 
one may venture to predict that the time 
is not distant when a new concerted “peace 
offensive” will be launched through the 
combined efforts of the British and Amer- 
ican governments, possibly, with the re- 
luctant participation of France. This will 


probably take the form of applying to 
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/ Israel overwhelming moral, diplomatic, 
and more tangible forms of pressure, to 
yield to Anglo-Arab demands. Such a pro- 
gram will undoubtedly require the ces- 
sion of at least part of the Negev, the 
repatriation of a substantial number of 
Arab refugees and other conditions equal- 
ly impossible of acceptance. A most dan- 
gerous moment will have been reached 
when Israel may be confronted with the 
tragic choice of yielding—and thus facing 
the prospect of going the way of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic after Munich—or 
a recourse to arms in a desperate effort to 
preserve her independence. But such a 
possibility should give pause to our na- 
tional policy-makers; for the conscience 
of America, of the people of England, and 
of the whole free world, is not likely to 
tolerate the sacrifice of Israel to satisfy 
Arab passions and amibitions, backed by 
Soviet arms and Communist support. 
_ American public opinion, in particular, 
may well rebel against such an eventual- 
ity, not only out of a sense of justice; for 
the sacrifice of Israel would also be a 
; catastrophe of the first magnitude from 
the point of view of our national interest. 
It would mean the total collapse of our 
position and prestige in the Middle East, 
a smashing victory for the Soviets, a dis- 
astrous defeat for the West, and a blow 
at our moral and political leadership 
throughout the world. It would be an act 
of betrayal, without either honor or profit. 


Vill 


ssuming that the United States re- 
frains from such a course; and that 

our government will provide Israel with 
_ adequate defensive weapons, and possibly 
also with a security pact, where would 
_ this lead us? What of the continuing ten- 
sions in the Middle East not only between 
Israel and her neighbors, but between the 
various Arab States and between them all 
and the West? What of the general de- 
fense of the region? What of the continu- 
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ing danger of outright Arab defection to 
the Soviet bloc? 

There is no general and complete an- 
swer to these questions, but there are some 
answers which may be offered in all hu- 
mility, some of them negative in form, but 
positive in substance. 

First, and as a general principle, a more 
realistic approach is at last indicated. This 
does not mean the adoption of unmoral 
policies based simply on force, but policies 
based on open-eyed recognition of circum- 
stances as they are, and which cannot be 
altered overnight. We must accept the un- 
pleasant truth that the Arab States are not 
in our corner and will not willingly align 


themselves with us — a hard fact with 
deep historical roots. We must plan ac- 
cordingly. 


Second, in the light of experience, the 
inherent weakness of the Arab States and 
their internal unsettled condition for 
which there is no quick cure, we must 
recognize the futility of building the gen- 
eral security of the Middle East upon their 
participation in any scheme of regional 
defense against Soviet aggression — even 
if they could be cajoled into it. Their 
military potential may be raised sufficient- 
ly for them to risk war on Israel, but it 
would amount to nil in any global con- 
flict. 

Third, as a matter of principle, we 
should resolutely proceed to arm and to 
strengthen only such countries as have 
both the will and capacity to stand by the 
Western democracies and render effective 
assistance. This includes, in the first place, 
Turkey and Israel, and possibly ultimate- 
ly some Arab state that may undergo a 
genuine revolution not only politically, but 
in its social structure. At this time such a 
possibility is remote. With such countries 
we should have not only defense pacts, but 
stand in the closest and most intimate re- 
lations. We should be frankly and unmis- 
takably the friend of our friends. 

Fourth, we should abandon policies of 
appeasement in theory and in practice, for 
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they have never worked. Nothing has 
proved more enervating and dangerous 
than the attempt to remedy the failures of 
appeasement with yet more appeasement. 

Our dealing with the Arab States po- 
litically should be on the basis of give 
and take — not of giving alone. One illus- 
tration may suffice. We have used our in- 
fluence to help the Egyptian military junta 
to satisfy Egypt’s greatest political ambi- 
tion and the focus of Egyptian aspirations 
for more than half a century: the evacua- 
tion of the Suez Zone by British forces. It 
was due in part to our “mediation” — or 
pressure on Britain —that this historic 
ambition was realized and the great- 
est base in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
with its vast installations worth hundreds 
of millions of pounds sterling was turned 
over to Egyptian control. One may seri- 
ously question the wisdom of this step in 
troubled times like these, and it has been 
severely criticized as a major blunder. But 
the very least that might have been done 
was to exact an appropriate quid pro quo 
‘either in relation to the Egyptian-Israeli 
dispute or other issues of vital interest to 
the West. It was an auspicious and price- 
less moment, when Colonel Nasser and his 
junta, having achieved for their country 
the greatest diplomatic triumph of the 
century, were in the best position to justi- 
fy to their people some substantial act of 
international cooperation and pacification. 
But nothing of the kind happened; the 
only diplomatic “compensation” was an 
exchange of polite statements and mean- 
ingless verbal declarations of mutual 
friendship. Secretary Dulles believed that 
the “removal of this deterrent to closer co- 
operation would open a new approach to 
peaceful relations between the Near East- 
ern states and other nations of the free 
world” and expressed the hope that this 
cooperation would “develop fully to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned and 
also strengthen the stability and security 
of the area.” To what extent these hopes 
have been realized—or shattered—later 
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events, including the Cairo-Communist 
deal, supply the answer. One judgment is 
certainly justified—the surrender of the 
Suez base almost unconditionally, was a 
great historic opportunity badly missed. 

We must learn to rely less upon the 
kind of “strong men” and military dic- 
tatorships which come and go with such 
kaleidoscopic rapidity in these countries 
where upheavals and assassinations are al- 
most routine occurrences. The “situations 
of strength” they represent and the “sta- 
bility” they offer are illusory, for it is in- 
herent in the very nature of dictators and 
the precariousness of their position that 
they must constantly seek new victories, 
either military or political, to retain pow- 
er. Colonel Nasser could not be satisfied 
with Suez for long; he had to try to annex 
the Sudan. Balked in this, he had to pro- 
ject himself as a leader of the Arab bloc; 
and the Baghdad pact was an affront to 
his prestige which he could not afford to 
swallow. Hence his deal with Prague as a 
move to restore and heighten his prestige 
in Arab eyes. 

The basic change of attitude and pol- 
icy that I have attempted to describe in 
barest outline does not necessarily imply a 
rupture of peaceful and even friendly re- 
lations with the Arab world, nor even the 
withholding of economic and technical as- 
sistance for their development and social 
welfare. On the contrary, it implies a shift 


of emphasis from the military or quasi- 


military approach to social, economic and 
cultural cooperation. This we should be 
ready to extend to them and to all retard- 
ed countries as a long-range policy with- 
out expecting immediate results or re- 
wards, for only a rise in standards of 
well-being, education, improved health, 
and the ultimate banishment of hunger 
and grinding oppression among the mass- 
es can form the basis for peaceful prog- 
fess and happier times in the future. 

Not all the cards are in the hands of 
Arab rulers and adventurous Colonels. 
There is much the West can do to induce 
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calmer and more sober moods, much it has 
to offer or withhold. To face up to danger 
is one thing, obsession with fears and 
apprehensions is a poor guide for the 
formulation of policy. To bully is unwise 
and inadmissible; but to proceed from 
weakness is to court disaster. 


I have not dwelt upon the moral as- 
pects involved, especially in the Arab-Is- 
rael conflict, not only because it is tedious 
to moralize. Lord Halifax, Britain’s For- 
eign Secretary who sponsored the policy 
of appeasement in 1939 and also issued 
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the White Paper, gave classic utterance to 
the defense of that policy when he said, 
“there are times when moral considera- 
tions must yield to the necessities of ex- 
pediency.” A devoutly religious man, he 
must have suffered in his soul when he 
said it. But we have since learned — at 
what a price! — that there can be no such 
neat dissociation between sound principle 
and sound policy, between moral and po- 
litical factors, that in the final analysis 
moral factors are also the weightiest of 
political factors. And such must be the 
bedrock foundation of American policy. 


In recent years western diplomacy, notably that of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, has pinned high hopes on one Arab dictator after 
another. When Gamal Abdel Nasser, dictator-premier of Egypt, ac- 
cepted unconditional large-scale military aid from the Communist bloc 
this fall, the West was thrown into confusion. Yet this development 
could have been easily foreseen on the basis of Russia’s historical 
drang toward the Middle East, and the totalitarian character of the 
Arab military juntas. Waiter Z. Lagueur is a student of Mid- 
Eastern affairs and author of “Nationalism and Communism in the 
Middle East” which will be published simultaneously in England and 





in the U. S. early in 1956. 
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By WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


ineteen fifty-five will enter his- 

tory, it now appears, as the year 

when Russia returned to the Mid- 
dle East. It is a political development of 
momentous importance and may deci- 
sively affect the chances of world peace. 
In England these days there is already 
much loose talk about Armageddon 
(Posledni, Reshitelni as the Russians 
would say). Certainly the Soviet Middle 
Eastern drive will greatly affect Israel. 
In view of the obsession of Communist 
propagandists to explain and justify all 
moves of Soviet foreign policy in ideol- 
ogical terms, one is strongly tempted 
to refute their arguments and to enter 
into a polemical debate on the same level. 
The present survey has a different pur- 
pose: to review Soviet actions and inten- 
tions in the Middle East in the light of 
known facts. 

The Soviet offensive in the Middle 
East took some Western statesmen by 
surprise, though there had been many 
signs to foreshadow it. Some observers 
noted, in fact, that the only remarkable 
feature of the Soviet drive was that it 
had come relatively late in the day. It 
could have been launched as well in 
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1951-2, the time of Mossadeq in Persia 
and of “Black Saturday” in Egypt. The 
delay demonstrated what should have 
been known long ago, that Soviet expan- 
sionist policy is always coupled with a 
great measure of caution. After the sec- 
ond world war it was Soviet policy for 
some years to keep aloof from Middle 
Eastern affairs; its official attitude had 
been one of studious unconcern. Conse- 
quently, many Western observers tended 
to forget that this apparent unconcern 
could be only a transient phenomenon in 
view of the geographical proximity of 
Russia to the Middle East. It has been 
too easily forgotten that throughout the 
19th century, and even earlier, the Near 
and Middle East had been Russia’s main 
sphere of interest and expansion, that the 
“Oriental question” had been one of the 
chief bones of contention between the 
powers for more than 150 years. It was 
Russian policy then as it is now to launch 
or strengthen anti-Turkish movements in 
the peripheral areas. It was to that 
end that Baron von Thonus (Mr. Daniel 
Solod’s earliest predecessor in Cairo) was 
sent to Egypt by Katherine II. The end 
of this mission was unfortunate: he 
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was strangled in prison at the order of 
Ibrahim Pasha who “deeply regretted the 
sudden death” of the Russian Consul in 
an official communiqué the next day. 
Trenchant observations on Russia’s Ori- 
ental policy were made from opposite 
vantage points by Marx and Engels in 
their articles on the Crimean war, and 
by Dostoyevski in his Diary of a Writer. 
Marx in particular noted the incessant 
territorial progress made by Russia since 
Peter the Great, and stated that Russia 
was superior to the West in tenacity and 
the application of all kinds of clever 
political stratagems as far as the achieve- 
ment of its political aims was concerned. 


After 1917 the Bolshevik leaders re- 
nounced Czarist imperialism. Milyukov, 
foreign minister in the Provisional gov- 
ernment of 1917, was derisively nick- 
named by the Bolsheviks “Milyukov-Dar- 
danelski” because of his attempts to con- 
tinue the tradition of Russian foreign 
policy. Milyukov’s main fault, it would 
appear in retrospect, was that he bungled 
things. Bulganin, or perhaps Shepilov, 
stands a far better chance to enter his- 
tory as “Suezki.” Be that as it may, in 
the twenties and thirties when the orig- 
inal anti-imperialist zest had already van- 
ished in Moscow, the Middle East con- 
tinued to be of limited interest to Russia 
in view of the absence of a strong Com- 
munist or “national-revolutionary” move- 
ment in that part of the world. Only in 
the wake of the second world war was a 
determined attempt again made to gain 
a foothold in the Middle East. This took 
the form of a demand for the cession of 
some Turkish provinces (and pressure 
on Turkey in general), and Soviet re- 
luctance to evacuate its positions in 
Northern Persia. 

It is difficult to say in retrospect 
whether the Russian retreat from the 
Middle East in 1946 was merely a tacti- 
cal response to Western pressure or 
whether it was a policy. There can be 
no doubt that Soviet absence from the 
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Middle East paid handsome dividends in 
1949-52. Soviet and Communist propa- 
gandists could point to the stark contrast 
between Moscow’s policy of “hands off” 
and “Western Imperialist attempts” to 
“organize” the area, to draw the various 
countries into all kinds of suspect “de- 
fense” blocs. These Western activities 
tended to fan smoldering anti-Western 
resentment and to antagonize most of the 
Arabs who were psychologically unpre- 
pared for them. In Arab eyes the Soviet 
danger was a mythical invention, or a 
clever stratagem of American and FEuro- 
pean “Imperialists” desirous of perpetu- 
ating their rule in the Middle East. As 


a result, Soviet prestige grew. 


hese developments were undoubtedly 

highly agreeable to Moscow, but 
prestige is only a prerequisite in interna- 
tional politics; it helped Moscow up to 
a point, but no further. It did not pre- 
vent, for instance, the Turko-Iraqi alli- 
ance early in 1955, which subsequently, 
as the result of the adhesion of Persia, 
Pakistan and Britain, became the famous 
“Northern Tier.” The emergence of this 
defensive alliance was viewed in Moscow 
with far greater concern as a potential 
obstacle to Soviet expansion than was 
realized in the West at that time. In 
retrospect it appears quite clearly that 
Moscow decided at this time that a more 
active Soviet policy was needed in the 
Middle East. Prestige alone was not 
enough to promote Soviet interests in that 
part of the world. This proved to be the 
turning point in Soviet Middle Eastern 
policy. On April 17th, 1955 Izvestia 
published a statement of the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs on the Middle 
Eastern situation which was not given 
much attention at the time, though it 
announced in effect the change in Soviet 
Middle Eastern policy. It began with a 
statement that “the situation in the Mid- 
dle East has greatly deteriorated of late,” 
and ended with the declaration that the 
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Soviet Union would do everything to de- 
velop closer relations with the countries 
of the Middle East (“in the interests of 
peace,” to be sure). 

The Soviet Middle Eastern offensive 
was foreshadowed in another field, little 
noted at the time by Western observers. 
This took the form of a revival of So- 
viet Middle Eastern studies. The study 
of the contemporary East had virtually 
come to a standstill as the result of the 
purges of the nineteen-thirties and had 
not been revived throughout the forties. 
It was only in the winter of 1954-5 that 
fresh impetus was given to Soviet Ori- 
ental studies. After a break of eighteen 
years Soviet Eastern experts were again 
given a magazine of their own—Soviet- 
skoye Vostokovedenie, the first issue of 
which appeared in April, 1955, the very 
same month the Foreign Ministry state- 
ment on the Middle East was _pub- 
lished. There was a sudden flood of 
new books and studies, and the official 
party bi-weekly, Communist, still dis- 
satisfied, called in May, 1955, for fresh 
efforts in the field, for more and better 
books and new Oriental experts. This re- 
vival was anything but academic: it re- 
flected the growing Soviet interest in the 
Middle East, and coincided with a far- 
reaching tactical reappraisal of some of 
the Middle Eastern governments. 

Changing Soviet comment on Egypt 
may serve as an illustration. In 1954 
the leading Soviet Egyptian expert, Mrs. 
L. Vatolina, characterized the Naguib- 
Nasser regime as “madly reactionary, 
terrorist, anti-democratic, demagogic,” 
etc.) One year later, in another work 
by the Soviet Academy of Science on the 
peoples of Africa’*) the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty of July, 1954 was defined as “con- 
trary to the national interest of Egypt 
and the other Arab countries.” The 





(1) Imperialisticheskaya Borba za Afriku i 
Osvoboditelnoye dvizhenie narodov, Moscow, 
1954. Page 97 et seq. 

(2) Narody Afriki, Moscow, 1954. Page 213. 
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Egyptian government was again attacked 
for its undemocratic character and it 
was stated rather ominously that “the 
Egyptian toilers would yet have to 
fight many a struggle before the victory 
of real democracy.” Communist criticism 
became still more violent following the 
execution of Moslem Brotherhood leaders 
and the arrest of Communist militants in 
Egypt throughout the winter of 1954-55. 
But in late spring and early summer of 
1955 this attitude was radically modified. 
By June the Cairo leaders were being 
praised by Moscow radio for their stand 
against Western defense pacts and for 
their neutralism and early in July they 
were commended for their role in the 
Sudan “which played an important part 
in the liberation of the Sudanese people.” 
Colonel Nasser received a pat on the 
back, for, “dressed in the simple uni- 
form of a lieutenant-colonel he had con- 
tributed a great deal to the success of 
Bandung, supporting the principle of 
peaceful coexistence.” ‘) The same So- 
viet source shortly thereafter even more 
emphatically stated that “both Egypt and 
the Soviet Union stand squarely on the 
platform of peace and oppose the policy 
of aggression. Common to them is the 
deep desire to live in peace. . .”*) This 
change in the Soviet position came not, 
of course, as the result of a realization 
in Moscow that some grievous ideologi- 
cal mistake had been committed vis a vis 
Egypt. The new line was the outcome 
of a more elastic approach on one hand, 
the endeavor to activate Soviet policy in 
the Middle East, as well as the fact that 
certain common interests between Mos- 
cow and Cairo had in fact emerged. 
Syria could have served as an alterna- 
tive jumping board for the Middle East, 
since Syrian Communists have consider- 
able, if indirect, influence on Syrian 
foreign policy. But Syria is not a central 





(3)Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn, No. 7, 1955. 
(4) Ibid, No. 9, 1955. 
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factor in Middle Eastern politics and thus 
Egypt was chosen. Ideologically, this 
rapprochement presented no particular 
difficulty for Moscow—Stalin and his dis- 
ciples have carried out more difficult 
maneuvers in their time. 


Soviet emissaries found in Cairo a 
political climate highly propitious for 
their plans. The Cairo leaders deeply re- 
sented the fact that they had lost their 
predominant status in the Arab world, 
following the transfer of the center of 
political and military gravity to the 
“Northern Tier.” Soviet assistance 
seemed to offer the double opportunity 
of regaining supremacy in the Arab 
League and making Egypt a leading Af- 
rican power. Soviet leaders were not 
much concerned with the motivation of 
the Egyptian junta. As far back as the 
twenties and the early thirties, Comintern 
officials had warned against the bour- 
geois nationalist movements in Asia and 
Africa which wanted close relations with 
the Soviet Union in order to play the 
West against the Soviet Union and vice 
versa, thus strengthening their own posi- 
tion. But the international situation had 
changed during the past thirty years, the 
Soviet Union had grown in strength and 
experience and was willing to assume a 
calculated risk. Few if any political lead- 
ers have ever succeeded in getting the 
better of Moscow in a deal; it appeared 
unlikely to the Soviet rulers that Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and his colleagues would 
succeed where more sophisticated and 
experienced statesmen had failed. Finally, 
it should be recalled that certain striking 
affinities between the Communist regimes 
and the other 20th century dictatorships 
bring them closer to each other than to 
the democracies. There is a surprising 
similarity between the anti-Western pro- 
paganda of the Soviet Union, Nazi Ger- 
many and present-day Egypt.) This too 
may have contributed to some extent to- 
ward the rapprochement between the two 
regimes. 
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he new Soviet line in the Middle 

East has been reflected since the 
spring of 1955 in increased political, 
economic and cultural activity in this 
part of the world. Soviet “cultural mis- 
sions” and athletic teams have been tour- 
ing Egypt, Syria and Lebanon. Among 
the Arab delegations to the USSR, the 
Syrian parliamentary group (July, 1955) 
as well as a Syrian scientists’ mission 
and an Arab Women’s delegation should 
be mentioned. Hassan el Bakouri, Egyp- 
tian Minister of Waqf, visited China, and 
Fathi Ridvan, Egyptian Minister of Com- 
munications (at one time co-founder of 
the fascist “Misr-al-Fatah”) went to 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Soviet 
and Chinese Moslem pilgrims came to 
Mecca in July and visited Al Azhar in 
Cairo. The Orthodox Patriarch of Anti- 
och, Alexander III, went to Moscow with 
several other Syrian and Lebanese bish- 
ops on another goodwill tour. These 
missions do not exhaust the list, and 
though they may not seem very impres- 
sive in comparison with Soviet activities 
in Europe, it should be recalled that the 
Middle East had been neglected by the 
Communist bloc in recent years and there 
was something of a novelty in all these 
Visits. 

The state of affairs in the economic 
field has given rise to various misconcep- 
tions. There has been a Soviet trade 
drive in the Middle East of late, but its 
scope has been limited and its political 
impact restricted. Eastern bloc imports 
from the Middle East (including Greece 
and Yugoslavia) increased in 1954 by 





(5)The following quotation from the Cairo 
radio, one among many, may serve as an 
illustration: “U.S. democracy leaves the 
capitalist free to rule the country while the 
masses chase dollars and watch baseball. 
The USSR is a true democracy with rulers 
taken from the people through the Com- 
munist Party.” Cairo Radio broadcast on 
October 11, 1955. “Summary ef World 
Broadcasts” of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, No. 615, part 4, page 20. 
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about 56 per cent over 1953, while ex- 
ports to the Middle East increased by 
about 26 per cent. However, a closer 
scrutiny of the figures shows that in com- 
parison with 1952 the increase was far 
less marked (24 per cent for exports and 
10 per cent for imports), and that trade 
relations with Greece and Iran have de- 
veloped at a swifter pace than with the 
Arab states which are the main object 
of Soviet wooing. The Soviet bloc took 
in the autumn of 1955 nearly one fifth 
of the Egyptian cotton exports, which was 
considerably more than the 1953-54 aver- 
age of 9 per cent, but not much more 
than the Communist countries had 
taken back in 1952-53 (16 per cent). 
The situation in this field has changed 
as a result of Egypt’s arms deal with the 
Soviet bloc. It is reported that in conse- 
quence of this deal Egypt had to mort- 
gage most of its cotton and rice crops for 
the coming few years. Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary have made great efforts to 
get larger slices of the Egyptian market, 
and the Soviet pavilion has made a great 
impression at successive Damascus fairs. 
Egypt has trade agreements with most 
satellite countries, including a tripartite 
agreement with Rumania and_ the 
U.S.S.R., according to which the latter 
supplies petroleum products at prices 15 
per cent below the world market. Egypt 
also has a new trade agreement with 
Communist China, and negotiations be- 
tween several Arab states and other East- 
ern bloc countries are pending. Signifi- 
cant for the political character of these 
trade relations is the fact that almost all 
Middle Eastern countries can show at 
the present an export surplus in their 
trade with the Communist bloc. 


In any case, Communist trade possibil- 
ities are restricted. The Soviet Union 
cannot offer a wide range of finished 
products and it needs few raw materials. 
According to all evidence, its underlying 
aim is to gain maximum political advan- 
tage as.a result of minimum economic in- 
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vestment. The trade drive is mainly mo- 
tivated by political, not economic consid- 
erations, and trade relations are there- 
fore frequently artificial. No attempt has 
been made so far to gain a monopoly for 
the Soviet Union but rather to attain 
some commanding positions. 

This holds true for the recent offers to 
give the Arab countries economic aid, 
equipment and building materials to 
cover their needs in all aspects of eco- 
nomic development. This should include 
the great project of the Aswan dam, a 
plan which has intrigued Egyptian rulers 
for more than a generation. No details 
are known so far, apart from reports 
which have emanated from Middle East- 
ern capitals (as yet unconfirmed by Mos- 
cow) and which have therefore to be 
taken with due caution. It is a well-known 
fact that Soviet industry (like that of 
other countries) is now in the midst of a 
second technological revolution requiring 
enormous investments. It is no secret 
either that Soviet industry at this time 
has been unable to give all the help 
needed by China, and it is therefore un- 
likely that it can undertake and carry out 
major new obligations elsewhere. The 
assistance promised to the Middle East- 
ern countries would therefore appear to 
be of psychological rather than material 
importance, lending strength to the bar- 
gaining position of the Egyptian govern- 
ment vis a vis the World Bank and the 
West in general. For this alone, to be 
sure, the Egyptian government has rea- 
son to be grateful to Moscow. 


n the whole it is difficult not to re- 
O gard Soviet trade relations with the 
Middle East as minor developments, side- 
shows to the main events which took 
place on the political scene. The negotia- 
tions leading to the Egyptian arms deal 
with the Soviet bloc apparently took 
place in Cairo in July, and according to 
some reports they were initiated by the 
Soviet Union. D. P. Shepilov, editor-in- 
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chief of Pravda, and recently a promi- 
nent figure in Soviet foreign policy, came 
to Cairo to take part in the celebrations 
of “Liberation” and declared on that oc- 
casion that “the sentiments of the Soviet 
people are wholly on the side of the 
Egyptian people’s aspirations” (TASS, 
July 29, 1955). Several days later it was 
officially announced that Premier Nasser 
had been invited by the Soviet govern- 
ment to visit the U.S.S.R. Late in Au- 
gust, rumors about a Communist-Egyp- 
tian arms deal became current, and pro- 
voked comment from Mr. Dulles.(®) Gen- 
eral Avidar, the Israeli Minister to Mos- 
cow, asked for information and was told 
that these reports were inventions and 
that no negotiations were in progress, 
that the U.S.S.R. had not even consid- 
ered selling arms. But there was an om- 
inous postscript: the Soviet Union, Avi- 
dar was given to understand, regarded 
the sale of arms for the defense of the 
purchasing state or for internal security 
measures as a normal commercial trans- 
action. By the end of September the 
news of the arms deal could no longer 
be kept secret. It was first revealed by 
Gamal Salem, a member of the Cairo 
junta, on a trip to India, and was subse- 
quently confirmed by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. The Soviet press and radio 
tried for some time to play down these 
“exaggerated reports,” stating that there 





(8) According to a New York Times correspond- 
ent (October 26, 1955) the State Depart- 
ment had known as early as June 3rd that 
Moscow was getting ready to send arma- 
ments to Cairo. Gamal Abdel Nasser re- 
vealed on September 27, 1955 that the 
arms deal with Czechoslovakia had been 
signed “about a week ago” (Al Ahram, 
Cairo, 28/9/1955). According to a speech 
by Mr. M. Sharett in the Knesset, the pre- 
history of the arms deal was rather more 
complicated: “Egypt had not turned to 
Czechoslovakia to ask for arms, nor had 
Czechoslovakia offered these. The initiative 
for such an arrangement has come from the 
Soviet Union .. .” (Jerusalem Post, Octo- 
ber 20, 1955). 
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was no ground for Western anxiety. In 
view of the unabated Western concern 
this approach was discontinued after 
some days, and on October 2 Pravda 
carried a short official statement which 
reiterated that “each state has the legiti- 
mate right to look after its defense and 
to buy weapons for its defense require- 
ments from other states on the usual 
commercial terms.” Elsewhere the Soviet 
press published attacks on the West from 
Arab sources, in which the U.S., Britain 
and France were criticized for not hav- 
ing supplied more arms to the Arab 
states and for having stipulated all kinds 
of “conditions,” viz. the demand for 
guarantees that the arms supplied would 
not be used for aggressive aims. 
According to available evidence Soviet 
leaders had some misgivings regarding 
the impression their policy would make 
in the West. The fact that Czechoslovak- 
ia, not the Soviet Union, was chosen to 
carry out the “commercial transaction” 
points to that. The statements of Arab 
leaders were as a rule reported in full in 
the Soviet press—but the anti-Israeli 
attacks were usually censored. The anti- 
Western diatribes in the Soviet press in 
connection with Middle East issues ceased 
on the eve of the second Geneva confer- 
ence—there was no wish to shelve a new 
policy that had been so successful, but 
there was no desire either to have the 
Soviet Middle Eastern offensive made the 
subject of close international scrutiny. — 
All other developments in Soviet-Mid- 
dle Eastern relations since early October, 
1955 have been of lesser importance in 
comparison. Thus Moscow’s denial that 
it had offered arms to Israel was a mat- 
ter of routine. The Middle Eastern situa- 
tion being what it is, it was sufficient to 
supply arms to one of the rival camps 
in order to promote Soviet interests in 
the area. Arms supply to both sides 
would have created complications and 
raised unnecessary suspicions of foul 
play. Iran’s adhesion in mid-October to 
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the Turko-Iraqi pact provoked emphatic 
and dire, if unspecified threats from Mos- 
cow where the governments belonging to 
the defence pact were described as the 
“lackeys of the colonizers.” As a counter- 
weight, Soviet activity in other countries 
was stepped up. Diplomatic relations were 
re-established with Saudi Arabia; the So- 
viet-Yemen pact of 1927 was renewed 
and negotiations for diplomatic contacts 
with the Sudan and Libya were begun; 
arms were offered to Syria and Saudi 
Arabia—all during the second half of 
October. 


oviet policies in the Middle East have 

been successful in recent months and 
Soviet designs in that area rather trans- 
parent. Nevertheless, at least in the begin- 
ning of the Soviet offensive, several con- 
flicting versions were offered by Western 
observers to explain the motives and the 
background of the Soviet political offen- 
sive. Only gradually did it dawn upon 
them that far from removing the danger 
of local wars the Geneva conference (of 
July, 1955) had actually increased them, 
for once it became obvious that a global 
war was ruled out by both sides, it be- 
came far less dangerous than before for 
interested parties to engage in local con- 
flicts. The Communist leaders have ap- 
parently drawn the obvious conclusions 
from this new situation, but part of 
Western public opinion continued to be- 
lieve that the “Spirit of Geneva” meant 
that the Communist world had given up 
the idea of promoting Communism and 
Soviet interests by force outside their 
frontiers. 

Others argued that the recent Soviet 
moves in the Middle East had come mere- 
ly as a reaction to Western defense 
schemes in that part of the world, that 
it was a defensive rather than an offen- 
sive action. It may be true that the estab- 
lishment of the “Northern Tier” hastened 
the Soviet drive in the Middle East, but 


it is extremely unlikely that Moscow 
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would in any case have “neglected” the 
Middle East in its global plans much 
longer. If the Communist arms supply to 
Egypt, and the other recent moves, were 
a defensive action, it would follow that 
the Soviet leaders are ready to join the 
Western powers in their endeavor to 
maintain peace and stability in the Mid- 
dle East. This, however, seems unreal. 
Soviet diplomats may prefer not to close 
altogether the door to diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the West aiming at remov- 
ing the “Northern Tier” while maintain- 
ing the Soviet positions. But basically 
Russia has nothing to gain and much to 
lose from the preservation of the status 
quo in the Middle East. The assistance to\ 
Egypt is given at present for the very | 
same reason that Israel was given mee, 
limited aid in 1948—because it appears | 
to be the means most likely to upset the, 
political balance in the Middle East and | 
to produce conditions of anarchy. 
Another fairly widespread misconcep- 
tion is the assumption that ideological 
considerations are somehow involved in 
the Soviet intrusion into the Middle East. 
But Soviet policy in the Middle East 
(where no strong Communist parties ex- 
ist) is almost entirely free from ideologi- 
cal motivation; it is power politics pure 
and simple. If we disregard the momen- 
tary Soviet propaganda slogans, it be- 
comes evident that the Soviet policy mak- 
ers like one Middle Eastern country as 
much as another. But they like even bet- 
ter conditions conducive to the spread of 
Communism and Soviet influence. Such 
conditions come into being, as the exper- 
ience of the last forty years has shown, 
mainly in the wake of a war, when state 
machinery is weakened (and not neces- 
sarily in the state that lost the war). In 
his last book Stalin reiterated the 


thesis of the “inevitable armed conflicts” 
within the Western camp. His heirs would 
be less than faithful to the teachings of 
both Lenin and Stalin were they not to 
exploit such a promising situation as the 
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Arab-Israeli conflict. Russia has no vest- 
ed interest in a victory of Egypt in a 
possible war despite the assistance it now 
renders her. One can well imagine that 
conditions for the growth of Communism 
in a defeated Egypt or Syria may be bet- 
ter than in a defeated Israel. Yet should 
Egypt prevail in the arms race against 
Israel, it will be owing to Soviet help 
and Soviet prestige will increase enor- 
mously. Russia is thus in the enviable 
position of having nothing to lose and 
everything to win. 

Soviet penetration of the Middle East 
tends to jeopardize whatever has re- 
mained of the Geneva spirit, the “climate 
of confidence” which Soviet diplomats 
have tried to create with so much effort 
in Europe. But at this time Soviet policy 
makers appear to be ready to take this 
risk, and are disinclined to give up what 
must appear to them a most promising 
line of action. It is possible that in the 
face of Western pressure Soviet action 
may become more cautious and the open- 
ly hostile anti-Western character of the 
Soviet drive may be concealed. But all 


_ signs point to a continuation of the pres- 


ent Soviet policy in the Middle Fast. 
Russia’s alignment with Egypt, and to a 
lesser degree with Syria and Saudi Arabia 
is highly important because it may dis- 
rupt Western defense schemes. These 
pacts may be the prototype of a new form 
of alliance in specific Middle Eastern 
style. It is true that neither the local 
Communists nor the liberal democratic 
elements are represented in these “popu- 
lar fronts” imposed from above. But the 
political effects may be the same as if 
they were. When the European Socialists 


_ tried to counter Communist attempts to 


subvert their parties during the “Popular 
Front” they at least had some experience 
of Communist theory and practice, and 
an organization to operate with. The 
Arab leaders have neither this experience 
nor a political organization to compete 
with their’ Communist allies. What they 
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have by way of ideological equipment is 
woefully insufficient to compete with the 
vast appeal of Communism in backward 
areas. The Egyptian leaders may be hon- 
est in their protestations that they will get 
Communist arms, not ideas. But the very 
suggestion that they will be able to get 
the one without the other indicates either 
a state of megalomania or an extraordi- 
nary degree of stupidity, lack of political 
experience and imagination, and perhaps 
a mixture of all. There are historical rea- 
sons for this state of affairs and Soviet 
foreign policy is astutely exploiting it. 
Egypt and the other Arab countries have 
become the “weakest link” in the non- 
Communist chain. It would be difficult 
to deny the validity of this assumption. 


hat about the Soviet attitude to- 

wards Israel? Soviet-Israeli_rela- 
tions have been normal on the whole, apart 
from the anti-Semitic interlude in Soviet 
policy in the winter of 1952-3 and such 
unfriendly gestures as the anti-Israel votes 
in the Security Council on the Huleh and 
Suez issues. The fact that there has been 
some symbolic immigration from the Com- 
munist bloc after Stalin’s death seemed to 
point to a certain improvement in rela- 
tions. Until early in the summer of 1955 
there was no evidence that the Soviet lead- 
ers would actively intervene in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, despite the anti-Ameri- 
canism of Egypt’s proto-fascist rulers and 
the emergence of Syrian Communism as 
an important political factor. Sometime 
during the summer of 1955, however, a 
new policy was adopted. It may be too 
much, perhaps, to call it a “reorientation,” 
for Moscow never greatly cared whether 
Israel (or any of the Arab states, for that 
matter) existed or not. Soviet policy mak- 
ers now reached the conclusion that the 
“revival of conflict between Israel and 
Egypt was a very good thing for the 
comity of nations and world peace.” (This 
quotation, attributed to an official Com- 
munist spokesman, comes from the Lon- 
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don Economist, of November 12, 1955. 
It sounds apocryphal but it is certainly a 
correct definition of the Soviet point of 
view.) It is unnecessary to add that Sov- 
iet support of Egypt and Syria was not 
primarily directed against Israel—far too 
unimportant in Russia’s global strategy— 
but against the West in general. 

It may be interesting to note that the 
Soviet press and radio generally abstained 
from direct attacks on Israel for some 
weeks after the conclusion of the arms 
deal, though there were sporadic attacks 
in satellite newspapers. On the contrary, 
great efforts were made to demonstrate 
that the arms supplied were needed by 
Egypt to maintain its independence in the 
face of Western encroachment, and not in 
order to launch an aggressive war against 
Israel. This has not been stated explicitly 
but by applying the devious method of 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. “Both 
Egypt and the Soviet stand squarely on 
the platform of peace” wrote Mezhduna- 
rodnaya Zhizn. Speeches by Colonel Nas- 
ser and other Egyptian leaders have usu- 
ally been reported in full by Pravda and 
Izvestia but the threats against Israel have 
all been censored and deleted in Moscow. 
On the other hand TASS quoted Meir 
Wilner, Communist Knesset member, to 
the effect that the Communist arms to 
Egypt would not be used against Israel 
—as if Wilner had been authorized by 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to make such a dec- 
laration. Mr. Sharett’s mission to Geneva 
was passed over in silence by the Com- 
munist press and radio. The only excep- 
tion was the Prague Obrana Lidu, organ 
of the Czech army command, which at- 
tacked his “audacious” and “ridiculous” 
attempt to bring up the Czech-Egyptian 
arms deal. At the same time, Yizhak 
Gordin, an obscure Yiddish language 
commentator on Radio Warsaw, quoted 
Western newspapers(!) in a broadcast 
to the United States (!) as saying that 
Israel under certain conditions may get 
as much Eastern arms as it wants. This 
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rather obvious attempt to misinform pub- 
lic opinion apparently formed at least 
part of the basis for a dubious State De- 
partment statement that Soviet arms had 
in effect been offered to Israel. 

Early in November there was another 
modification in the Soviet line when the 
Soviet press carried for the first time re- 
ports attacking Israel as an unqualified 
aggressor; the occasion was a TASS re- 
port from Damascus about an Israeli at- 
tack on a Syrian frontier post which never 
took place. (Pravda, November 5, 1955). 
The fact that no such incident actually 
occurred did not prevent the Soviet press 


from stating that “such adventurist plans — 


cannot bring Israel any good,” and from 
reprinting, without any reservation, the 
Egyptian accounts of the clashes that had 
taken place in the Negev at about the 
same time. 

In more than one respect, the present 
state of affairs recalls the situation that 
existed in 1939. Moscow cannot of course 
be held responsible for Hitler’s plans for 
world conquest. But without the Hitler- 
Stalin pact the Nazis could not have 
launched their attack on the West. Simi- 
larly, Moscow cannot be held responsible 
for the explosive conditions in the Mid- 
dle East. But only as the result of their 
backing can the Egyptian junta contem- 
plate an aggressive war. 

Moscow doesn’t greatly care who wins 
or loses a Middle Eastern war. Its main 
aim is to exploit all existing conflicts in 
the non-Communist world and to create 
conditions most conducive to the emer- 
gence of Communist or pro-Communist 
governments. As usual, and in contrast 
to the Western powers, Moscow has more 
than one line of policy. Should there be 
no war, the Soviet leaders would be per- 
fectly happy to continue their slow pene- 


tration; to be consulted by the Western — 


powers on Middle Eastern affairs; to take 
part in decisions, and thus be officially 


recognized as a major Middle Eastern 


power; to play a part, perhaps in a “gen- 
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eral Middle Eastern peace conference” in 
which they might press for the implemen- 
tation of the 1947 U.N. resolutions on 
Palestine. 

In this political constellation Israel’s 
freedom of maneuver vis a vis the Soviet 
Union appears to be rather limited. To 
expect that Moscow will do anything to 
reduce tension between Israel and the 
Arab states is about as realistic as to hope 
that the Communists would renounce the 
class struggle in the Western world. They 
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have now a vested interest in the per- 
petuation of this conflict. The Middle 
Eastern situation has been grave enough 
without that, and the outlook is now a 
somber one. Yet it may not be altogether 
hopeless from the Israeli point of view to 
bring pressure on Soviet foreign policy 
by way of public opinion in the West, 
on condition that Marx’s old dictum is 
taken to heart—that there is one and 
only one method to approach Russia, the 
fearless way. 


Late Autumn in a Greyhound Bus 


Tn these fields of dried out grass 
And brown remains of brown, 

The mind wanders easily 

From life to death and back again. 


There is no thought, no symbol, 


Meaning, 


Not even life and death, 


Only wandering between the ultimates, 


No, not even that, 


Nothing as impressive as all that: 
All is season and the spectator. 


We move against the current of the road 
And oars of telephone poles. 

A windmill waves its greeting to the wind, 
Every tree is old beyond its years, 

The sky and asphalt face each other 

Like protagonists in a myth. 


Now a hum rises, now it falls, 

At last an even note of motor. 

My neighbor snores discreetly up and down 
And pulls my mind into his tempo: 


Who is this man? 


Where does his mother live? 
How does he make love? 
Will he get off where I get off? 


Who will meet him at the depot? 


Will he stand alone? 


Lord, have mercy on his soul, 
Have mercy on my own! 


Judah Goldin 








The World 
of the Ceiling 
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all my family could do to get me down for dinner. As I grew older 
and it became time, as they would tell me at home, to take life 
seriously, I established permanent residence on high. 

I was a very serious young man, interested only in philosophy and pol- 
itics, with a way of wrinkling my face in thought which I had copied from 
a portrait of Hegel. I had no girl friends, no frivolities; I had a Weltan- 
schauung. This pleased my father, but he kept his pleasure to himself. “A 
young man like you,” he would say to me, “must be practical. You’ve got 
to get hold of yourself and realize what kind of world this is. To be a 
philosopher is one thing, but to die of hunger—” | 

I would cut him short and the phrases, which I had prepared beforehand 
for just such occasions, would come smoking out of me. Spinoza, I let him 
have it, died a pauper, Socrates went around in rags, Diogenes lived in a 
barrel, and when Alexander the Great asked him, “What can I do for you, 
my good man?” he replied, “Move over a bit. You’re standing in my sun.” 
At the same time I remembered that Plato was an aristocrat and Aristotle 
a dandy, that Voltaire carried on with countesses and Descartes with queens, 
and that even the famous Jewish philosopher, Henri Bergson, liked nothing 
better than to wear spats. But I wouldn’t let on that I knew. 

Well, then, I was a proper little philosopher. But in the middle of things, 
just as I’ve overhauled Western philosophy, I step out of the house in sum- 
mer and walk right into a drift of snow in nineteenth century Russia. For- 
tunately, I am dressed like a muzhik, in boots and a sheepskin coat. A 
troika with its gluey bells ajingle comes running past me; the horses are 
bulge-eyed and steaming, and the driver, a loutish peasant sacked in burlap, 


Wt I was a child I spent my days playing on the ceiling, and it was 
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is whipping them on and cursing out loud. A crowd of young noblemen 
approaches me, their faces inflamed. They are holding a drunken noble on 
their shoulders, and he is holding aloft a bottle of vodka. He takes a pull at 
the bottle, cries out, “Tsar Nikolai! ...” and his fellows respond, “Hooo- 
rrraaah!” They are laughing, shouting, beating one another. One of them 
snatches up a balalaika, another goes down on one heel and spins round 
and round in a dance till he falls head first into the snow. “The gypsies! 
Off to the gypsy girls!” They run on, and I can hear their outcries, muffled 
in snow. 


Shivering in a doorway, stands a pale, thin, ragged young man with his 
toes sticking out of his shoes. He is wearing gold-rimmed pince-nez (which 
look strangely familiar), a patchy red beard grows on his chin, his eyes are 
burning, and on either cheek glows the red spot that shows him to be in 
consumption. Evidently he knows me; I see that he would like to come up 
to me, but he is afraid to move. He glances down the street and shakes his 
head: careful! I recognize him—Lev Davidovitch! Alive! Tears brim 
in my eyes. I want to rush up to him, embrace him, press him to my heart. 
Escaped from Siberia! My blood is racing, but I make myself appear in- 
different. Down the street files a patrol of Cossacks, mounted on Uzbek 
horses. 


















































young girl comes round the corner, she can’t be more than fifteen. She, 

too, is wearing pince-nez (the lenses are tinted blue), and a kerchief 
covers her head. Her expression is melancholy, hard and fanatical, but she 
is a beauty, violently beautiful with dreadful black eyes and black hair. 
This is the heroic Yevgenia Borisovna. We are all madly in love with her, 
there isn’t a man in the organization, or for that matter a woman, who would 
not gladly, eagerly lay down his life for her sake. But she is as cold as she 
is beautiful and knows only one love—of terror and reckless action. As she 
comes toward us, her eyes hold us off: Don’t you dare! Though she is now 
seeing Lev Davidovitch for the first time since he was sent into exile, she 
shows not the least sign of joy or recognition. (Yevgenia, Yevgenia, not 
even a nod!) Just as she is passing the doorway she slips and goes sprawl- 
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ing at Lev Davidovitch’s feet. He leans out, extending his trembling arms 
to help her rise. She refuses his help and even curses him, as though it were 
his fault that she took a fall. She rises and goes on, terrible, heroic, without 
glancing back. Now I see that Lev Davidovitch is holding a parcel under 
his coat. She used the ruse of the fall to transfer this into his hands. But the 
parcel must have been torn in the transaction, leaflets are spilling to the 
ground. Lev Davidovitch turns pale under his pallor. He thrusts the pack- 
age into the door and scours about, picking up leaflets, which the wind is 
scattering. One is already lying at my feet. I can read the proclamation, 
calling for violent death to the enemies of the people. I cover it with my 
foot and grind it deep into the snow. But another leaflet blows up and an- 
other. I jump about, kicking up snow, and at the same time hug my arms 
to my shoulders to make it appear that I am merely trying to keep warm. 
The Cossacks are returning. Lev Davidovitch is frantic. I run up to him, 
but while we stuff leaflets under our coats the wind catches the parcel in the 
doorway and sends it rolling down the street. Leaflets are flying in all direc- 
tions. We take to our heels. The Cossacks charge after us. A whip whistles 
over my head, I can feel the breath of the horses on my back. 

“Hey! Yu wanna git kilt?” 

I had run into the side of a laundry truck. The driver glares at me, the 
Cossack. “Git off tha street!” 

I return to America. Still it seems to me that I am in St. Petersburg, in a 
foreign city, in a foreign time, and the signs on the street and the shop win- 
dows, in large English letters, Undertaker, Malted Milk, are in Russian, and 
in the old Russian, of the days of Nicholas, at that. 

In this manner I have traveled the world, from London to Zagreb to 
Istanbul, with a stop-over at Baghdad, then on to Benares for the Durga 
Puja. It is a power I have, I go where I like, and do as I please. I can even 
blot out the entire world, make war on the earth and leave it in devastation. 
But I also have the healing power, and if I want I can call down from the 
sky an influence to enlighten the people, lead them to conduct their inter- 
course in love and in the reverence which is owing to everyone who has been 
formed in the image of man. 


L ittle by little I lost this power. I grew up, married, raised children, ran 
after them wiping their noses, and thus sank deeper and deeper into 
reality and, as my father had predicted, into poverty. I haven’t had much 
time to spend on the ceiling. When I step out of the house I see no more 
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troikas, aristocrats and revolutionaries. The ugly, narrow, crowded street 
in which we live, full of smoke and noise, is an ugly, narrow, crowded street 
—goodby Nevsky Prospekt, goodby Istanbul, forever! 


Down the block there’s a Chinese laundry run by George Lee, a pleasant 
fellow. He has a shiny, circular face like the full moon, and whatever you 
say to him, he laughs. 

“George, I must have these shirts by Tuesday.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha.” 

“If any buttons are missing, would you sew them on, please?” 

“Ho, ho, ho.” 

He’s yet to speak an intelligible word of English. All he says is “See, 
see, see.” It’s a pleasure to have a chat with him. 

One day I said to him, “George, I like Chinese food.” 

“See,” 

“‘We eat at a place on Mott Street once in a while.” 

“He, he, he, he, he.” 

“T like chop suey, chow mein, foo young. But I understand this is strictly 
for Americans. Tourist trade. The Chinese never touch it, isn’t that so? 
I’d like to try the real Chinese food.” 

He roars with laughter. 

_ “Would you tell me the name of some real Chinese dishes? You know, 
what the Chinese themselves eat?” 

He tells me something in Chinese which flies past my ears like a flock of 
twittering sparrows. 

“T’ll never remember that. Would you mind writing it down for me? 
I can show it to the waiter.” 

He takes up a brush and a slip of paper, makes a few marks and hands 
it over the counter. I see little houses decked out in flags, with a stream of 
carpet tacks tumbling from the windows. 

“This is it?” 

“See, see, see.” 

“Is it good?” 

He rolls his eyes into his head. 


folded the paper into my wallet and forgot about it. We don’t eat out 

very often. But whenever I thought of the meal I would some day eat, 
I imagined I don’t know what—roast spaniel, ten-thousand-year-old eggs, 
nightingales dipped in honey and fried in their own feathers . . . I was actu- 
ally afraid to think. But I would see Confucius, sitting up straight and 
smoothing his white gloves while he disputes with Lao-Tse, all crotch and 
ease; and round about them is a gathering of the poets and wise men of 
ancient China. The slave girls pass in and out of the garden, serving the 
very same food that I would eat. 

In the course of the year it happened that a number of us went to eat in 
Chinatown. Seated in the restaurant, we began to examine the menu—that 
is, they began; I examined my long, pointed fingernails. The waiter came 
to the table and the Americans ordered chop suey, chow mein and other 
such ordinaries. When they were done, I took the slip of paper out of my 
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wallet and with great dignity handed it to the waiter, one mandarin to an- 
other. He looked at me, he seemed quite impressed. I nodded, and of my 
friends I said, “Tourists.” 

While we wait, it seems to me that my old power has returned. I try it out, 
hesitantly, it must be rusty with disuse, but it works: the shiny restaurant 
with its mirrors and chrome turns into a baronial hall of the Tang dynasty. 
The juke box desists; in its place flows the hardly audible music of ancient 
instruments and vanished generations. My friends sit about me in the 
sunken, dim hall, the old, gentle Chinese speaking well of everything that 
is best. Their civilization warms me, I am pleased to see how they converse 
with one another, so soft and fine a culture in the wisdom between action 
and inaction. They smile among the silken hangings, the scenes of waterfall 
and mist, and raising their teacups, pause in the unspoken toast to the image 
of man in one another. : 

The chop suey comes on. My dish is still preparing in the kitchen. I’m 
hungry. I must say, it doesn’t look bad, the slops my friends have ordered. 
Everything is steaming, soaking in gravy. But I keep my peace, and I say, 
“Go ahead, eat, don’t worry about me. What I’m going to have is worth 
waiting for.” I say it without sarcasm. And on it flows, this music, through 
the sunken Chinese hall. 

At last it arrives, in a huge, covered pot. “Gentlemen, this is it,” I de- 
clare, and I remove the lid. 

Lokschen! 

Nothing but noodles, boiling hot, without even a pat of butter, without 
cheese, without meat. Plain, slippery, starchy noodles. 

They burst out laughing, my friends; they laugh till they cough and choke 
as they watch me slurping noodles. Done laughing they take pity on me and 
first my wife and then the others offer me portions from their own plates. 
I refuse. I stay with my noodles, swallowing, scarfing and slurping without 
pausing for breath. I want to get done as fast as I can, pay up and beat it, 
blow this baronial hall. 
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ProFEessOR BENJAMIN AKZIN has been teaching Constitutional Law and 





Political Science at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem since 1949. A 
veteran teacher in universities outside Israel, he is in an excellent posi- 
tion to draw comparisons between the ways of academic life in Israel 


and the United States. 


A Professor in Jerusalem 


By BENJAMIN AKZIN 


he first thing that strikes a univer- 
} sity teacher coming from America 
to Israel is the tremendous differ- 
ence in the measure of social prestige 
accorded to this profession. Enough has 
been written about the anti-intellectual- 
ism rampant of late in the United States. 
But even before this trend had become 
so overwhelming, and even in circles not 
addicted to it, university teaching did not 
rank high in America. George Bernard 
Shaw’s “those who can — do, those who 
can’t — teach” is a fairly close approxi- 
mation of the estimate placed by the 
American public on its university teach- 
ers, except for an outstanding name here 
and there. 

In the field of political science, when- 
ever conditions are favorable (such as 
early in the New Deal and again during 
the war), a veritable trek of political sci- 
ence teachers takes place to Washington. 
A smaller movement of individuals is go- 
ing on the whole time in the same direc- 
tion — from university teaching to public 
service, and is certainly much more pro- 
nounced than the movement in reverse. 
Whatever the reason and the circum- 
stances, the change from university teach- 
ing to even a middle-bracket government 
job is considered an advancement; the op- 
posite change — a demotion. And as for 
law, how often did I recall in later years 

the vivid description of a legal career 





which a somewhat caustic colleague at 
Harvard Law School had given me, then 
a “greenhorn,” in 1932: “The supreme 
ambition,” he said, “of a gifted law stu- 
dent in America is to become a successful 
corporation lawyer, with the position of 
General Counsel to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road as the Grand Prize; if he thinks he 
cannot make it, he will try for the judi- 
ciary, with the office of the Chief Justice 
of the United States as the shining beacon 
ahead; failing this, he will go in for poli- 
tics, hoping for a seat in the Senate or 
maybe even for the Presidency. If he 
thinks he lacks the drive to succeed in 
either of these fields, he’ll become a pro- 
fessor of law.” 

Nowadays, DuPont or General Motors 
would probably be substituted in this 
formula for the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
otherwise, the description, though not un- 
failingly true, is still fairly typical. 

Israel has a different scale of values. 
In Europe, learning enjoys a high repu- 
tation. Jews, more particularly, have a tra- 
dition of esteeming scholarship. And Is- 
rael is an heir to both traditions. Immedi- 
ately upon boarding, in Marseilles, the 
small Israeli passenger boat “Negba,” my 
family and I felt a sudden accretion in 
social status. At Haifa, we were among the 
first accorded permission to debark, with 
a special representative of the port direc- 
tor coming out to greet us. And all during 
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the five years in Israel these marks of so- 
cial prestige never left us. 


eing human, one cannot help liking 
Bi Prestige gives its bearer a great 
deal of satisfaction. And to an extent 
which materialistic thinkers have never 
succeeded in explaining, it compensates 
for hardships. This turned out to be most 
fortunate in our case, for hardships there 
were galore. Life in Jerusalem was rather 
hard, especially for one coming from the 
United States. Hardest of all, to us, was 
the faulty water-supply. Every apartment 
at first had one or more small water-tanks 
on the roof; once every 13 days, water 
would be pumped into all the tanks of a 
given quarter, and unless one was very 
careful in using up his water ration, one 
had to go without water until the next 
distribution day. Various ingenious de- 
vices helped to allay the shortage. One of 
them was having the family bath-day on 
the day the tanks were being filled. But 
for people fresh from America it was hard 
to take, even though old Jerusalemites, 
who had been through the siege, only 
laughed at us. 

There were other serious lacks of com- 
forts in the beginning: cooking on kero- 
sene stoves; makeshift heating arrange- 
ments, insufficient at best and bothersome 
at all times; an extremely erratic electric 
current which would go out every once in 
a while, often without warning; very 
small and irregularly distributed food ra- 
tions; and so forth. In none of these re- 
spects was the academic teacher placed 
differently than other inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. The hardships were shared by all, 
and the reason I mention them here is be- 
cause the esteem of the community helped 
us to bear with them until such time as we 
became used to some, and until others 
were alleviated. 

The alleviation of these discomforts 
gave us quite a lift. It is hard to explain 
to the average American city-dweller 
spoiled by comfort, the joy we experienced 
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when water began flowing every ten days, 
then — every five days, and then — every 
single day; when, in addition to the semi- 
legendary meat ration of 100 grams (4 
ounces) per month and 2 to 4 eggs per 
week we were able to obtain sausages, 
fowl and eggs on the “free” market; 
when vegetables and clothing became 
plentiful. And rarely have I seen my wife 
in such an ecstasy as when, after four 
years of cooking on kerosene, she was 
able to install a small gas plate in our 
kitchen. 

A basic consideration affecting the stand- 
ard of living, is, of course, the salary 
scale. Here again, I couldn’t help thinking 
wistfully of American university teachers 
who complain of being underpaid. A full 
professor at the Hebrew University, with 
reasonable seniority and average family 
allowance, received in 1954, after taxes 
and after a series of increases accorded in 
recent years, a sum amounting to 190 dol- 
lars a month at the official somewhat op- 
timistic, rate of exchange. This in a coun- 
try where the average prices are not much 
lower than in the United States. And yet, 
oddly enough, one does not feel this par- 
ticular hardship as much as might be ex- 
pected, because most people with whom 
one comes in contact — government ofh- 
cials, judges, even cabinet members — 
live on a similar income. Since Jerusalem 
is largely a city of officials, this creates 
an environment geared to this kind of in- 
come. It helps, of course, that rents are 
low and that all medical expenses are tak- 
en care of by a splendidly organized net- 
work of group insurance. 

But in the main, the secret of living on 
this income lies in an entirely different 
standard of needs. Certain articles of com- 
fort, which in America have come to be 
looked upon as necessities, are just not 
considered in Jerusalem normal appurten- 
ances of one’s life: a car, for instance, or 
frequent changes of clothing, or that in- 
imitable source of squandering money 
known as “going out.” Only refrigerators 
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have come lately to be regarded as reason- 
able necessities among salaried intellec- 
tuals, with gas stoves and washing ma- 
chines edging their way into that cate- 
gory as well. Of course, there are “necessi- 
ties” which are not so regarded in Amer- 
ica: books, paintings, classical music 
records. 

There are “others,” with a different 
scale of living — tourists, “successful” 
physicians and lawyers (those with a 
monthly income, after taxes, of 400 to 600 
dollars, and in rare cases even more), in- 
dustrialists, certain groups of store-own- 
ers, but they are not so numerous as to set 
the tone. On the contrary, the social pres- 
tige of a university professor makes him 
a social equal, at least, of the merely rich 
man. It is different in Tel Aviv. There, it 
is the industrialist, the merchant, the suc- 
cessful professional and the tourist who set 
the tone, and our kind feels a bit pinched. 
The contrast reminds me somewhat of the 
way I used to feel in tiny Ann Arbor, seat 
of the University of Michigan, and in New 
York. In Ann Arbor I associated with 
other university teachers, our incomes 
were more or less equal, and we felt quite 
comfortable. In New York, we also rub- 
bed shoulders with people whose incomes 
towered sky-high above ours, and whose 
occasional pitying condescension made us 
feel smaller. 


£ I began by emphasizing some human, 

rather than specifically professional, 
aspects of life in Israel, this is because, 
after all, a professor has been a human 
being long before he has attained aca- 
demic honors. The American reader — 
even if he belongs to the teaching frater- 
nity — will appreciate the point. I am less 
certain that the point will be equally ap- 
preciated by some of my colleagues in Is- 
rael. Not for nothing have foreign observ- 
ers commented on the extreme seriousness 
with which Israelis take themselves and 
their doings. Part of the explanation, once 
more, lies in the European, more particu- 
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larly Central European and Eastern Euro- 
pean heritage. Taking oneself seriously, 
standing on one’s dignity and almost 
never turning one’s sense of humor toward 
oneself and one’s profession, was part of 
the ingrained tradition of the educated 
classes in that part of the world. The Gal- 
lic and Anglo-American tendency of not 
taking oneself too seriously, was notorious- 
ly lacking. But there are also the special 
circumstances of Israel: the spirit of dedi- 
cation with which Jews had to approach 
their self-imposed task of settling the 
country in order to succeed in the face 
of gigantic odds did not leave much room 
for playfulness. Dedication does not mix 
well with joke-cracking. 

However that may be, extreme earnest- 
ness is de rigueur in academic circles even 
more than in other strata of Israeli soci- 
ety. It is considered good taste to exhibit 
this earnestness, bad taste to neglect to ex- 
hibit it. I fear I did not always live up to 
the required standards. When occasionally 
appearing at the university, on hot sum- 
mer days, in a shirt with open collar, I 
drew upon myself some condemnatory 
glances from older colleagues, reared in 
the continental European tradition and 
faultlessly attired in tie and jacket, some 
even in waistcoat. A younger colleague 
from Chicago scandalized them even 
more, occasionally coming to classes in 
khaki shorts. Alas for academic dignity 
— we made followers among younger lo- 
cal faculty members, at least where sar- 
torial standards are concerned. 

Of greater import is the style of class- 
room instruction. Lectures are earnest to 
the point where an occasional joke, in the 
style of American universities, is frowned 
upon. Personal relations between teacher 
and student are, for the most part, formal 
and distant. In the best tradition of Ger- 
man learning, involved language and in- 
volved thought are considered perquisites 
of scholarship. How well do I recall the 
admonition of a colleague, Professor Leon 
Roth, a philosopher and a product of Eng- 
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lish universities: “Don’t talk clearly, Ak- 
zin, or else students and teachers will 
think you superficial. I did, and have 
earned this reputation.” I fear I followed 
Roth’s example rather than his advice and 
continued to lecture so as to make compli- 
cated matters more easily understandable. 
For a couple of years I had, in conse- 
quence, a reputation for superficiality. 
Among older colleagues, I probably still 
have it. A story told in Israel about the 
famous philosopher of religion, Martin 
Buber, who had come to Israel from Ger- 
many, makes good-natured fun of this ten- 
dency. Talking to a friend, so goes the 
story, Professor Buber complained that 
his Hebrew was still inadequate. “Why?” 
queried the friend. “You make yourself 
perfectly well understood in Hebrew.” 
“That’s just it,” answered the venerable 
scholar. “My Hebrew is good enough to 
make people understand me, but it is not 
good enough to prevent them from under- 
standing me.” 


erman-Jewish scholars are frequently 
G the butt of humorous anecdotes. 
One, lampooning at once their dignity and 
their generally poor Hebrew, tells of a 
recent immigrant from Germany meeting 
his old professor from Heidelberg and 
expressing his elation over this meeting 
with the Herr Geheimrat. “Here, in Is- 
rael,” says the professor, “we don’t go 
in for elaborate titles; call me simply 
Adonai.” (Hebrew for God; erroneously 
substituted for Adoni, Sir.) These jokes 
notwithstanding, German-Jewish scholars 
are looked up to with a great deal of re- 
spect, and deservedly so. 

It was they who were most influential 
in setting high standards; once set, these 
standards remained high, and this goes 
for all faculty members, whatever their 
background. Indeed, requirements for ap- 
pointment and promotion are, in most 
cases, far more stringent than in the best- 
known American universities. At times, 
this stringency went so far as to puzzle 
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foreign scholars and to create legitimate 
resentment within the teaching body of 
the Hebrew University. Fundamentally, I 
suppose, this is due to the acute sensitivity 
of the older members of the university 
and their fear that any relaxation of 
standards might lead to its Levantiniza- 
tion. 

A peculiar feature of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity is the incomparable wealth of the 
cultural background of its faculty. Cir- 
cumstances, not deliberate policy, have 
dictated the extreme variety in the fac- 
ulty’s composition. The university, being a 
“first” in the country, had no choice but 
to recruit its teachers among scholars 
trained abroad. Not everybody adjudged 
good enough to satisfy the rigorous stan- 
dards of the three most influential spir- 
itual fathers of the university — Einstein, 
Magnes and Weizmann — and either 
knowing Hebrew, the university’s sole lan- 
guage of instruction, or willing to learn 
it, was ready to come. And so began that 
unique collection of scholars, whose main 
points of origin were Eastern Europe, with 
its concentration of Hebrew learning; 
Germany, especially after the rise of Hit- 
ler; Hungary, after the intensification of 
the Horthy regime; Italy, after Mussolini 
began practicing anti-Semitism. England 
— for many years the ruling power in 
Palestine — and the United States have 
also contributed a number of teachers and 
have been the training ground for many 
others. A few faculty members have come 
from, or have been trained in, countries 
of the French culture. And in recent years, 
an ever-increasing role is played by teach- 
ers who have received a considerable part 
of their training in Palestine, and by 
graduates of the Hebrew University itself. 

To illustrate, let me draw a picture of 
the full-time faculties of the two schools 
with which I am familiar. In the Law 
School, contracts, torts and legal theory 
are taught by an Italian scholar; proced- 
ure, by a Belgian jurist; Jewish law, by 
a scholar who has acquired his Jewish 
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learning in Eastern Europe and his know]- 
edge of modern law in the United States; 
international law, by a teacher who stems 
from Eastern Europe and had studied and 
taught in Switzerland; administrative law, 
by an Austrian scholar with several years 
of Latin-American experience; constitu- 
tional law, by the author of this article, 
whose training ran the gamut of Eastern 
Europe, Austria, France, England and the 
United States. And only one — the young- 
est — full-time faculty member, who 
teaches conflict and land law, is a native 
of Israel who, after initial study in the 
country, had further training in London 
and Harvard. But no fewer than four of 
the best graduates of the Law School have 
been sent abroad to pursue post-graduate 
studies, and, upon returning, will prob- 
ably make for a more “native” faculty. 
The picture would be incomplete if we ig- 
nored the more than twenty part-time 
teachers who, naturally, make for still 
greater variety. 

In the School of Social Sciences (which 
has been carved out of the formerly all- 
inclusive school of humanities), the senior 
full-time faculty consisted in 1953-54, in 
addition to the professor of international 
law and myself, already mentioned be- 
fore, of two statisticians (Italian and Ger- 
man), two economists (one German, the 
other American), two labor economists 
(one with Polish-English, the other with 
American background), one economic 
historian (Polish-Swiss-American _ back- 
ground), one international relations pro- 
fessor (German-English) , and two sociolo- 
gists — one of them the only senior teach- 
er who is a graduate of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. But among the instructors and as- 
sistants, significantly, local talent prevails. 

A somewhat similar situation obtains 
in other schools of the university, except 
that in the older ones (Science, Humani- 
ties) there is a greater proportion of 
teachers from Germany and other coun- 
tries of Central Europe. 
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ccasionally, one hears the fear ex- 
O pressed that, when locally-trained 
teachers will become prevalent, the uni- 
versity may acquire a parochial atmos- 
phere and lose that close contact with the 
international world of scholarship which 
characterizes it today; also, that as a re- 
sult of such developments, standards may 
decline. I believe these fears to be ground- 
less. Both standards and contact with for- 
eign scholarship are maintained among 
younger, Jerusalem-trained scholars at a 
very high level. Extensive study of the 
professional literature in foreign lan- 
guages is regarded as essential and is sup- 
plemented by frequent study-trips to great 
foreign universities and to international 
congresses of specialists. If a little irony is 
not out of order, I would say that Ameri- 
can scholars are perhaps more given to 
parochialism than scholars in Israel, but 
it is not easily noticed, the parish being 
so very large. The gradual shifting of the 
center of gravity in the Hebrew Univer- 
sity to the locally-trained type of scholars 
may even prove ultimately beneficial: a 
faculty well-grounded in the society in 
which it lives and teaches, with a common 
outlook attuned to that society’s needs and 
values, but kept alert to developments 
abroad, is probably a sounder phenom- 
enon in the long run than a faculty con- 
sisting of scholars representing dozens of 
cultural traditions, feverishly working to- 
ward a synthesis, but without being able 
fully to achieve it. 

In the meantime, however, working in 
so intellectually variegated an atmosphere 
is extremely interesting, even fascinating. 
It provides a great deal of stimulation, but 
also raises a number of difficulties. One 
outstanding characteristic of the situation 
is the so-called bei uns attitude. Discussion 
and practice in university circles are often 
dominated by the thought, sometimes ex- 
pressed, more often lurking in the back- 
ground, that the best way to conduct a 
university is to do as it was done bei uns. 
The trouble is that bei uns may mean, in 
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the minds of different faculty members 
and university administrators, Berlin or 
Brussels, Oxford or Manchester, Chicago 
or New York, Prague or Paris, Vienna or 
Rome, Warsaw or Zurich, Budapest or 
Odessa. The battle between these various 
“back home” traditions is fierce, and the 
issues are as yet unresolved. As any battle- 
ground of ideas is apt to, the university 
gains thereby a great deal of interest and 
becomes a stimulating laboratory of com- 
parative methods. At the same time, it 
loses some of that serenity which the great 
European universities have always regard- 
ed as essential for true scholarship and 
which some of the better American uni- 
versities are trying to cultivate as well. 
The principal issue on which concep- 
tions differ at the Hebrew University con- 
cerns the character to be given to uni- 
versity training. What I have in mind is 
the training to be given to the general 
run of students, not the exceptional schol- 
arly types. Here is discernible a clear di- 
vergence between the continental Euro- 
pean school of teachers, and those who 
think in terms of American or English 


universities. European universities, espe- 


cially those east of the Rhine, have tradi- 
tionally clung to methods of teaching 
based on the assumption that each student 
is to be trained to become an original re- 
search scholar. The assumption was plain- 
ly fictitious in the case of at least 90 per 
cent of the students, particularly in Ger- 
man-language universities whose lacka- 
daisical attendance and examination pat- 
terns facilitated a most superficial aca- 
demic routine; nevertheless it was this 
assumption that determined standards and 
methods. The “Anglo-American” school, 
led by Professors Roth and Dushkin (the 
latter formerly the head of the Jewish edu- 
cational system in New York), succeeded 
a few years ago in introducing a Bachelor 
of Arts curriculum which, in theory at 
least, is based on the frank admission that, 
except for a small group of graduate stu- 
dents, the purpose of a university educa- 
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tion is to provide the country with a stra- 
tum of well-educated people, not necessar- 
ily scholars, active in various walks of life. 
But the curriculum dispute is going on: 
the “Europeans” still evaluate the B. A. 
curriculum from the viewpoint of “spe- 
cialization” and “original research”; not 
finding either, they sigh discontentedly 
and attempt to infuse the future Bachelors 
of Arts with minute doses of original schol- 
arship. The resulting compromise is not 
very satisfactory and is likely to undergo 
serious changes before it acquires a rea- 
sonable degree of permanence. 


aculty and curriculum are not the 
F only matters in which the Hebrew 
University differs greatly from a typical 
American university. Still more differ- 
ent are the style and tone of students’ life. 
Serious beyond comparison, with pol- 
itics and “heavy” reading as major hob- 
bies, without “campus-life,” living and 
studying in cramped, often squalid quar- 
ters, a large proportion of the students 
are compelled to study and work at the 
same time. The major burden of “working 
their way through college” falls not in 
vacation time, as in America, but through- 
out the academic year, seriously cutting 
into the time left for study and relaxation. 
Usually, it is relaxation that suffers to a 
degree that robs the years at the univer- 
sity of most of their sentimental appeal. 
Among the “fortunate” ones, who need 
not hold down jobs while studying, there 
are those who devote to their academic 
work and to their serious hobbies an 
extremely large part of their total time 
— in America, they would be known as 
bookworms — and those others who are 
here derisively referred to by their col- 
leagues as “gilded youth.” These, the 
nearest approach there is in Israel to the 
standard image of the American or, rath- 
er, European student, spend a sizable part 
of their time in the “splendor” of little 
drab cafes, where for the price of a glass 
of tea and a salami sandwich, they while 
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away hours, conduct interminable discus- 
sions about politics, religion and literature, 
study in a perfunctory way, mildly flirt, 
and generally find a little of that cheer 
which is so desirable an ingredient in 
the making of a young human being. 

Speaking of “young” human beings 
brings to mind that a fairly numerous 
part of the student body consists of per- 
sons of maturer age, in their thirties or 
forties, who, after many years of troubled 
life, amid wars, revolutions, migrations, 
imprisonment by Nazi and other dictator- 
ships, or after a long period of work as 
pioneers, have seen fit to complete their 
higher education. Most of these students 
have families to support, hold responsible 
positions, and present problems of their 
own. To name but a few examples, I had 
among my students two members of the 
Israeli parliament, a few directors of ex- 
ecutive departments (equivalent to Under- 
Secretaries in the United States), several 
high army and police officers, senior offi- 
cials of the Prime Minister’s Office and of 
the Foreign Office, and the owner and ac- 
tive head of one of the country’s most 
thriving insurance firms. Most of the 
students occupy, of course, more modest 
positions, but all of them combine unusual 
seriousness of approach with a mature 
mind, a lack of time for serious study 
and other drawbacks flowing from the 
fact that many years have passed since 
they last sat on a school bench. What 
aggravates their problem is the fact that 
the university frowns on evening classes 
and demands, in theory at least, full-time 
attendance during day courses. 

The problems of mature and job-hold- 
ing students apart, the tone of student life 
begins to show signs of a lift. The univer- 
sity tries to encourage organized sports; 
the Hillel Foundation of the American Or- 
der of B’nai B’rith has recently opened a 
student center in Jerusalem which, while 
hardly needed to inculcate Judaism — its 
main task on American campuses — has 
put at the students’ disposal a few attrac- 
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tive and serene club-like rooms; quite re- 
cently, the students themselves began or- 
ganizing an annual “students’ day,” re- 
plete with carnival and dancing, which 
makes one feel that after all, we do have 
here a warm, pulsating youth and not a 
generation of prematurely old men and 
women; and the plans for a new univer- 
sity campus, now going up, are drawn 
with a view to making students’ life more 
attractive. 

In this, the university merely follows a 
general trend. It is one of the slogans of 
the day to bring into life in Israel a better 
appreciation of form and of beauty. More 
parks, forests, flowers, more attractive 
buildings, roads, interiors — this is one 
of Israel’s growing preoccupations. And 
in the university, some hardy souls dream 
even of caps and gowns and festive cere- 
monials, of an esprit de corps and of the 
pride that goes with it. 


est there be some who worry (as 

some do, indeed, in Israel) that this 
growing preoccupation with matters of 
form might result in the neglect of things 
of the spirit, I should like to emphasize 
that there is no cause for worry, and that 
interest in “pure scholarship” shows no 
signs of lagging. Until recently, the most 
popular course offered at the university 
was the one in modern Hebrew literature 
— hardly a “bread-and-butter” course — 
with philosophy and history close seconds. 
These courses are still among the most 
popular, though with the development of 
social science, subjects such as political 
science, economics, and sociology have 
taken the lead. Certain observers see in 
this shift to the social sciences evidence 
of careerism and of a desire to “go places” 
in business or in “soft” government jobs. 
There is something in it, no doubt, but no 
less decisive a factor is the genuine thirst 
of the youth of this socially and politically 
alert nation for the knowledge of the 
things that make society function. There 
is, significantly enough, a corresponding 
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interest in psychology, checked only by 
the fact that instruction in this field is not 
yet very well organized. Two groups of 
subjects enjoy utmost prestige among the 
academic youth of Israel: the subjects that 
smack of “pure scholarship” (mathemat- 
ics, philosophy, linguistics, literature) and 
those that will permit the student to par- 
ticipate in “pioneering” activities (sci- 
ence, medicine, agriculture, engineering) . 

But though enjoying high prestige 
there are individual fields, highly import- 
ant to the country’s development, for 
which an insufficient number of students 
apply. The most important of these are ed- 
ucation and agriculture. With more excit- 
ing and more remunerative fields beckon- 
ing, there is a shortage of young people 
willing to become teachers and agricul- 
tural specialists. In my personal opinion, 
the State and the university could take 
care of this problem, without curtailing 
the students’ free choice of subjects, by 
manipulating scholarships: an increasing 
number of scholarships could be offered in 
these fields at the expense of other fields 
which State and university authorities 
might regard as relatively over-crowded. 
From time to time, the distribution of 
scholarships among various fields could 
be changed so as to keep in line with 
changing needs. 

Despite their rapid growth (in the last 
six years, the university enrollment rose 
from 1000 to 3200; the Technion enroll- 
ment — from a few hundred to 1500), 
the two institutions of higher learning do 
not seem to suffice. Both the university 
and the Technion plan further expansion. 
An ambitious program of adult education, 
under the triple auspices of the govern- 
ment, the municipalities, and the Hista- 
drut (Federation of Trade Unions), is 
flowering in all cities and towns, with oc- 
casional courses given in the smaller ag- 
ricultural settlements as well. Tel Aviv, 
proud of its status as metropolis of the 
country (400,000 inhabitants), boasts two 
possible nuclei of universities — one 
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sponsored by the Histadrut, the other by 
a public-spirited group of teachers and 
supporters, both functioning as evening 
schools, — and is now planning a full- 
fledged municipal university. Plans for a 
municipal college are ripening in Haifa as 
well. Borrowing from the United States 
the idea of a modern denominational uni- 
versity, the Mizrachi—the religious group 
in Zionism—has opened a religious uni- 
versity in Ramat Gan, a garden city with- 
in twenty minutes of Tel Aviv. And in 
Rehobot, the former residence of the late 
Dr. Weizmann, there functions the magni- 
ficently equipped Weizmann Institute, a 
first-rate group of laboratories doing 
splendid research work in the applied sci- 
ences. 


one of this is too much. Out of about 
120,000 persons in the age group 18 
to 22, only 4700 persons receive higher 
education in the University and the Tech- 
nion together, i.e. less than 4 per cent. 
Compared with the United States, where 
the corresponding number approaches 30 
per cent, or even with most European 
countries, Israel stands in need of a great- 
er proportion of educated people. Right 
now, the under-supply of educated people 
is not yet noticeable, because the pre-war 
immigrants from Europe brought with 
them their own very large, if not very well 
balanced, educated stratum. But the mem- 
bers of that group are getting old, and not 
all of them were able to adjust so as to 
fill the specific needs of their new home- 
land. The post-war immigration, especially 
that part of it coming from the Orient, 
has no comparable educated stratum. 
There is another weakness underlying 
the process of higher education in Israel. 
This weakness stems from the paucity of 
the raw material at the disposal of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning: secondary 
school graduates. Secondary schools in Is- 
rael, while quite good in quality (they are 
modelled, with certain modifications, on 
the Gymnasium of Central and Eastern 
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Europe and produce graduates who are 
intellectually more mature than the grad- 
uates of the usual American high school), 
are few in number. What’s more, the 
treasuries of the State and of the munici- 
palities are too poor to allow them to sub- 
sidize secondary education to any serious 
extent. Tuition fees are extremely high 
for Israeli conditions and the number of 
available scholarships is insufficient. As a 
result, barely enough students graduate 
from the secondary schools of the country 
to fill the current freshman year at the 
university and the Technion. This, of 
course, is a highly abnormal situation and 
should be alleviated by the provision, out 
of public funds, of scholarships that 
would make it possible to double, or 
better yet, to triple, the annual crop of 
secondary school graduates. 

Everybody conversant with the educa- 
tional problem in Israel knows that this 
should be done, and I am certain that as 
speedily as the state of the treasury per- 
mits, it will be done. In the meantime, the 
Israeli tries to laugh off a serious short- 
coming in his usual manner — with a 
joke. “Israel,” so goes the joke, “is far 
too democratic to permit knowledge to 
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run in families and thus become heredi- 
tary. The professor has no money to send 
his son to high school and college, and so 
the son becomes a truck-driver. It is the 
truck-driver’s son who will study, because 
his father can afford it. In the third gen- 
eration, the set-up will change once more: 
the truck-driver’s grandson, having had a 
teacher or civil servant for a father, will 
have to return to truck-driving; while the 
professor’s grandson, having had a truck- 
driver for a father, will once more enter 
the university.” 


Tourists returning from Israel frequent- 
ly remark upon the feeling of exhilaration 
in this tiny, but dynamic country. Far 
more exhilarating is the atmosphere in 
which Israel’s professors work. Not only 
do they have to teach in a manner which 
leaves little to settled routine and much 
to creative innovation; but being the 
acknowledged specialists in the country, 
they are expected to make a major con- 
tribution to its development. This alone 
explains the fascination which this work 
has for an intellectual accustomed to be 
by-passed by the mainstream of life in 
Western society. 
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Dearest Father 


By FRANZ KAFKA 


found equally little means of escape 

from you in Judaism. Here some 

escape would, in principle, have been 
thinkable, but more than that, it would 
have been thinkable that we might both 
have found each other in Judaism or even 
that we might have begun from there in 
harmony. But what sort of Judaism was 
it I got from you? In the course of the 
years I have taken roughly three different 
attitudes to it. 

As a child I reproached myself, in ac- 
cord with you, for not going to the syna- 
gogue enough, for not fasting, and so on. 
I thought that in this way I was doing a 
wrong not to myself but to you, and I 
was penetrated by a sense of guilt, 
which was, of course, always ready to 
hand. 

Later, as a boy, I could not understand 
how, with the insignificant scrap of 
Judaism you yourself possessed, you 
could reproach me for not (if for no 
more than the sake of piety, as you put 
it) making an effort to cling to a sim- 
ilar insignificant scrap. It was indeed 
really, so far as I could see, a mere 
scrap, a joke, not even a joke. On four 
days in the year you went to the syna- 
gogue, where you were, to say the least 
of it, closer to the indifferent than to 
those who took it seriously, patiently 
went through the prayers by way of 


formality, sometimes amazed me by be- 
ing able to show me in the prayer book 
the passage that was being said at the 
moment, and for the rest, so long (and 
this was the main thing) as I was there 
in the synagogue I was allowed to hang 
about wherever I liked. And so I yawned 
and dozed through the many hours (I 
don’t think I was ever again so bored, 
except later at dancing lessons) and did 
my best to enjoy the few little bits of 
variety there were, as, for instance, when 
the Ark of the Covenant was opened, 
which always reminded me of the shoot- 
ing galleries where a cupboard door 
would open in the same way whenever 
one got a bull’s eye, only with the differ- 
ence that there something interesting al- 
ways came out and here it was always 
just the same old dolls with no heads. 
Incidentally, it was also very frightening 
for me there, not only, as goes without 
saying, because of all the people one came 
into close contact with, but also because 
you once mentioned, by the way, that I 
too might be called up to read the Torah. 
That was something I went in dread of 
for years. But otherwise I was not fun- 
damentally disturbed in my state of bore- 
dom, unless it was by the bar mitzvah, 
but that meant no more than some ridicu- 
lous learning by heart, in other words, 
led to nothing but something like the 
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ridiculous passing of an examination, 
and then, so far as you were concerned, 
by little, not very significant incidents, 
as when you were called up to read the 
Torah and came well out of the affair, 
which to my way of feeling was purely 
social, or when you stayed on in the 
synagogue for the prayers for the dead, 
and I was sent away, which for a long 
time, obviously because of being sent 
away and lacking, as I did, any- deeper 
interest, aroused in me the more or less 
unconscious feeling that what was about 
to take place was something indecent. 

That was how it was in the synagogue, 
and at home it was, if possible, even 
more poverty-stricken, being confined to 
the first evening of Passover, which more 
and more developed into a farce, with 
fits of hysterical laughter, admittedly un- 
der the influence of the growing children. 
(Why did you have to give way to that 
influence? Because you brought it about 
in the first place.) And so there was the 
religious material that was handed on to 
me, to which may be added at most the 
outstretched hand pointing to “the sons 
of the millionaire Fuchs,” who were in 
the synagogue with their father at the 
high holidays. How one could do any- 
thing better with this material than get 
rid of it as fast as possible was some- 
thing I could not understand; precisely 
getting rid of it seemed to me the most 
effective act of “piety” one could per- 
form. 


ut later on still I did see it again 

differently and came to realize why 
it was possible for you to think that in 
this respect too I was showing ill will 
and betraying you. You had really 
brought some traces of Judaism with you 
from that ghetto-like little village com- 
munity; it was not much and it dwin- 
dled a little more in town and while you 
were doing your military service, but 
still, the impressions and memories of 
your youth did just about suffice to make 
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some sort of Jewish life, especially since 
you did not, after all, need much of that 
kind of help, coming as you did of a 
vigorous stock and being personally 
scarcely capable of being shaken by re- 
ligious scruples if they were not very 
much mixed up with social scruples. At 
bottom the faith that ruled your life con- 
sisted in your believing in the uncon- 
ditional rightness of the opinions prevail- 
ing in a particular class of Jewish so- 
ciety, and hence actually, since these 
opinions were part and parcel of your 
own nature, in believing in yourself. 
Even in this there was still Judaism 
enough, but it was too little to be handed 
on to the child; it all dribbled away while 
you were passing it on. In part it was 
youthful memories of your own, of a 
kind that could not be conveyed to oth- 
ers; in part it was your dreaded per- 
sonality. It was also impossible to make 
a child, over-acutely observant from 
sheer nervousness, understand that the 
few flimsy gestures you performed in the 
name of Judaism, and with an indiffer- 
ence in keeping with their flimsiness, 
could have any higher meaning. For you 
they had their meaning as little souvenirs 
of earlier times, and that was why you 
wanted to pass them on to me, but this, 
since after all even for you they no 
longer had any value in themselves, was 
something you could do only by means 
of persuasion or threats; this could, on 
the one hand, not be successful and 
could not, on the other hand, but make 
you, since you utterly failed to recog- 
nize your weak position here, very angry 
with me on account of my apparent 
obstinacy. 


he whole thing is, of course, not an 

isolated phenomenon. It was much 
the same with a large section of this 
transitional generation of Jews, which 
had migrated from the still comparative- 
ly devout countryside to the towns. The 
situation arose automatically; only it did, 
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as it happened, bring one more source of 
acrimony, and a fairly painful one, into 
our relationship, which was already far 
from lacking in sources of acrimony. On 
the other hand, although you ought, on 
this point too, just like myself, to believe 
in your own blamelessness, you ought, 
however, to explain this blamelessness by 
your personality and the conditions of 
the time, but not merely by external cir- 
cumstances, that is, not by saying for in- 
stance that you had too much other work 
and too many other worries to be able 
to give your mind to such things as well. 
This is the manner in which you are in 
the habit of twisting your undoubted in- 
nocence into an unjust reproach to 
others. That can be very easily refuted 
everywhere and here too. It was not a 
matter of any sort of instruction you 
ought to have given your children, but 
of an exemplary life. Had your Judaism 
been stronger, then your example would 
have been compelling too; this goes with- 
out saying and is, again, by no means a 
reproach, but only a refutation of your 
reproaches. You have recently been read- 
ing Franklin’s memoirs of his youth. [ 
did, in fact, give you this book to read 
on purpose, but not, as you ironically 
commented, because of a little passage on 
vegetarianism, but because of the rela- 
tionship between the author and his fa- 
ther, as it is there described, and of the 
relationship between the author and his 
son, as it is spontaneously revealed in 
these memoirs written for that son. I 
do not wish to dwell here on matters of 
detail. 

I have received a certain retrospective 
confirmation of this view of your Juda- 
ism from your attitude in recent years, 
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when it seemed to you that I was taking 
more interest in Jewish things. As you 
have a dislike in advance of every one 
of my activities and particularly of the 
nature of my interest, so you have had 
it here too. But in spite of this general 
attitude, one would really have expected 
that here you would make a little excep- 
tion. It was, after all, Judaism of your 
Judaism that was here stirring, and thus 
with it the possibility too of the start of 
new relations between us. I do not deny 
that if you had shown interest in them 
these things might, for that very reason, 
have become suspect in my eyes. For I 
do not dream of asserting that I am in 
this respect in any way better than you. 
But it never came to putting it to the 
test. Through my mediation Judaism 
became abhorrent to you and Jewish 
writings unreadable; they “nauseated” 
you. This may have meant that you were 
insisting that only that Judaism which 
you had shown me in my childhood was 
the right one, and beyond that there was 
nothing. But that you should insist on 
that was, after all, scarcely thinkable. 
But then the “nausea” (apart from the 
fact that it was directed primarily not 
against Judaism but against me person- 
ally) could only mean that unconsciously 
you did acknowledge the weakness of 
your Judaism and of my Jewish up- 
bringing, did not wish to be reminded of 
it in any way, and reacted to all remind- 
er with frank hatred. Incidentally, your 
negative high esteem of my new Judaism 
was much exaggerated; first of all, it 
bore your curse within it, and secondly, 
in its development the fundamental rela- 
tionship to one’s fellow men was deci- 
sive, in my case that is to say fatal. 
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In recent years, interest in life in the kibbutz has been overshadowed 
by more spectacular developments in Israel. “Kibbutz Chronicle” pre- 
sents life in a kibbutz as it is lived today. Epwarp I. Parsons, a law- 
yer and a native of Boston, settled in Kfar Blum in 1948. 


Kibbutz Chronicle 


By EDWARD I. PARSONS 


far Blum is a little farming village 
K of seven hundred people, situated 

on the northern edge of the Huleh 
Swamp in Upper Galilee. It has some five 
thousand dunams of land, half of which 
is under irrigation, the usual barns, 
poultry runs, tin-roofed outbuildings and 
white cement houses with their flower gar- 
dens and eucalyptus trees which are so 
characteristic of Israel’s countryside. De- 
spite the fact that Kfar Blum’s inhabitants 
come from twenty-six countries and all 
the six continents, life, in peace time, is 
typical of rural living all over the world. 
Preoccupation with the success of crops, 
outguessing the weather, sowing, harvest- 
ing, long hours in the fields, and the 
weekly movie in the dining hall mark 
the day-to-day history of the modern 
Galilean. 

But Kfar Blum is a kibbutz and that’s 
where the trouble begins. With the in- 
coming of Spring, busloads of the gar- 
den variety of tourists and limousine- 
loads of the more affluent kind, invade 
our quiet corner. Their questions are 
many and quite often uninformed. The 
queries are not unfriendly but reveal 
some rather terrifying misconceptions of 
kibbutz society. 

Zionist mythology to the contrary, the 
kibbutz is not peopled exclusively by 
dedicated former college professors, doc- 
tors and lawyers; the ordinary member 
does not knock himself out volunteering 
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for the hardest and most unpleasant 
tasks; the earnest chalutza is very much 
interested in clothes; it is rumored that 
quiz programs have a higher Hooper 
rating than Beethoven’s music; and a 
bottle of liquor vanishes just as fast here 
as in Pumpkin Junction. In short, a kib- 
butz is not a secular monastery. 

On the other hand, the fact that social 
institutions in a kibbutz are organized on 
a communal basis does not justify the far- 
fetched ideas of the more imaginative 
visitor. Monogamy is the type of family 
life practiced in the kibbutz and the 
rules are observed here no less than else- 
where; children know their own parents 
and the paternity of the children is firm- 
ly established; some private property 
exists, and within its confines it is re- 
spected; and the Bible is the moral, liter- 
ary and cultural foundation of our edu- 
cational system. 

For the past few years I have been 
writing to some of my friends in the 
United States, attempting to chronicle 
the highlights and the trivia of our lives, 
in order to dispel some of the haze that 
blankets kibbutz life. Following is a selec- 
tion from these letters. 


September, 1953 
Ww: the advent of the New Year, the 


political campaigns in Kfar Blum 
commence. I am not referring to cam- 
paigns based on national issues, but rath- 
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er to campaigns for the various offices in 
the kibbutz. As you may or may not know, 
all our administrative officers are elected 
for a period of one year, and it is very 
seldom that anyone is elected for more 
than two terms. Consequently, quite a 
large cadre of suitable candidates is 
needed to fill these offices. But the politi- 
cal campaigns in Kfar Blum are unlike 
those in the United States. 

We have a Nominating Committee that 
brings in the names of two or three nomi- 
nees for each office and the general mem- 
bership has the privilege of making ad- 
ditional nominations. When all the 
preliminaries are concluded, there ensues 
a short but sharp campaign in the course 
of which each of the nominees seeks to 
induce the electorate not to vote for him. 
One candidate explains how his wife is 
pregnant and he has to care for an aging 
mother, so that he won’t have the time 
to do the job properly. Another cites 
numerous arguments to show his utter 
unfitness for the office and how his op- 
ponent is by far better qualified. Some 
candidates really get desperate and 
threaten to leave the kibbutz should they 
be elected. And so it continues until we 
hold our election meetings. There we 
have a final oratorical wind-up by the 
candidates, and the general impression to 
the uninitiated would be that the Nomi- 
nating Committee had brought in a slate 
of incompetents and hard-core social 
welfare cases. A few tense moments fol- 
low while the open vote is conducted. 
Condolences are extended to the victors, 
felicitations to the vanquished on the oc- 
casion of their deliverance, and Kfar 
Blum has a new set of officers for the 
coming year. So far, pregnant wives and 
aged mothers of winning candidates have 
survived, the allegedly unfit have done 
workmanlike jobs, and nobody has left 
Kfar Blum to escape serving in office. 
But such are the tools of the political 
trade in Kfar Blum, and I venture to 
say, in other kibbutzim as well. 


MIpsTREAM 
October, 1953 


haim Zohar never smiled till three 

months ago. He was a sullen, close- 
mouthed boy of twelve when he came to 
Kfar Blum about two years ago to join 
our Youth Aliya group. Joe Criden, a 
former resident of Buffalo and Los An- 
geles, is the teacher-counsellor of the 
group. He is very good with the young- 
sters. When he tried to greet the boy 
pleasantly, he was met with a snarl. 

“Why don’t you like me?” Joe asked. 
“You don’t even know me. Now, even 
though I don’t know you very well, I 
like you, Chaim.” 

The rejoinder was fast and cynical. 
“Sure you like me. You have to like me. 
Kfar Blum pays you to like me. You 
would lose your job if you didn’t. But 
I don’t have to like you. I hate you.” 
Joe was nonplussed and realized that he 
had a problem on his hands. The rules 
of the Youth Aliya authorities forbid the 
disclosure of the histories of the young- 
sters, but with a bit of enterprising leg 
work, Joe got the boy’s story. 

Chaim was born in Casablanca. At 
the age of six, his family sent him out 
to earn a living. He did so by pilfering 
from the American soldiers and sailors 
in and around the docks. Chaim knows 
about two dozen English words—all foul 
obscenities. At the age of seven, because 
of his precocity, he was taken on as a 
lookout for a full-fledged gang of 
thieves, The culprits were apprehended 
by the authorities and tried by the duly 
constituted law tribunal of Casablanca. 
Chaim received a sentence of four years’ 
imprisonment, in view of the tenderness 
of his age. Morocco provides no special 
facilities for juvenile offenders, so the 
boy spent the next four years of his life 
in a jail. Here he received a complete 
course in crime and moral depravity. 

When he was released from prison, he 
went home. His father threw him out 
because he was a respectable man and 
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would have nothing to do with a thieving 
son. Chaim spent the next year on the 
docks of Casablanca maintaining himself 
precariously, always with a wary eye to 
the gendarmerie. By chance, he heard of 
the operations of the Youth Aliya peo- 
ple. Since he was Jewish, he thought 
that he would give it a try. He didn’t 
have too much to lose. When the social 
worker at the Youth Aliya headquarters 
pieced together his story, she shipped 
him along. 

Thus he came to Kfar Blum and be- 
came Joe Criden’s Number One head- 
ache. He refused to study or work and 
was the inspirer of most of the trouble 
that was caused by his group. Joe threw 
the book at him. He was successively 
stern, fatherly, comradely, scowling, 
smiling, but nothing helped. As far as 
Chaim was concerned, Joe had his little 
“racket” but Chaim wasn’t going to make 
it easy for him. Joe consulted psychia- 
trists but received little help. Matters con- 
tinued unchanged for a year and three- 
quarters. 

Then something happened. It seems 
that the children in Chaim’s group de- 
cided to decorate their rooms with flow- 
ers. Chaim liked the idea and, character- 
istically, attempted to steal a milk bottle 
from the kitchen for the purpose. (Milk 
bottles are expensive in this country.) 
Freda, the chief cook, caught him and 
gave him a scolding. It took her ten min- 
uies to tell him what she thought of a 
young man who took kibbutz property 
without permission. Chaim wasn’t too 
impressed. True, Freda had a sharp 
tongue and a shrill voice, but her lan- 
guage was free of obscenity and she 
hadn’t even threatened him with bodily 
violence. He walked away and forgot 
about the incident. 

Not so with Freda of the tender con- 
science. Evidently she brooded over the 
matter for, the following day, when she 
happened to be in Tiberias, she bought 
him a real flower vase. When she pre- 
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sented it to him he didn’t even say “thank 
you.” He merely took it and walked 
away. For three days he walked around 
with his gift wrapped, took it with him 
wherever he went, and spoke to no one. 
He finally decided to consult Joe. 

“T want you to explain this to me,” he 
began. “I know you and I know why you 
are interested in me. That’s your job. 
But what does Freda want? She hasn’t 
got so much money, yet she bought me a 
vase. What’s she after?” 

Joe tried to explain that Freda had 
had no ulterior motive, that she simply 
liked Chaim and was interested in his 
happiness. The boy looked puzzled but 
did not pursue the conversation. The next 
day he came to Joe and announced, 
“From now on I am going to study and I 
am going to work. I have made up my 
mind.” Then a broad, friendly grin broke 
across the face of Chaim Zohar, the first 
since he came to Kfar Blum. 

I wish that I could report that Chaim 
has become a model scholar and an out- 
standing worker ever since. The truth 
is something less than this. Though he 
has improved tremendously in his stud- 
ies, Joe still has to throw him out of the 
class once a week, on the average. At 
work, his performance has improved, but 
it is still spotty. He works well for a 
couple of weeks and then he decides to 
take an unauthorized holiday. All in all, 
it might be said with cautious optimism, 
that Chaim Zohar is on his way to be- 
coming a useful citizen of the State of 
Israel. 

Such is the story of one Youth Aliya 
child in Kfar Blum. I admit that it 
sounds trite, a stock inspiration piece. 
But it also happens to be true and there- 
fore deserves telling. 


February, 1954 
Ni that Spring is approaching, we 


in Israel look forward to the tour- 
ist season with mixed feelings. We are 
glad because it means that some of us will 
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see friends and relatives whom we have 
not seen for a long time. Also, the dollars 
they spend in Israel are good for the 
country’s economy. But we are apprehen- 
sive too. Ordinarily, tourists in a foreign 
country realize that they are in a strange 
land and seek to adapt themselves to the 
customs of their host; but most Jews who 
come to Israel have an opposite feeling. 
They act as if they were at home, for the 
first time in their lives. This may be 
gratifying to the Zionist theoretician be- 
cause it substantiates his thesis, but it 
sometimes grates on our sensibilities. 
This is especially true of a kibbutz. The 
kibbutzim have received so much praise 
for their social vision and national serv- 
ice that most visitors regard them as the 
common property of the entire Jewish 
people. Fundamentally, they are right. 
But each kibbutz is also the private home 
of a hundred or more families, each of 
which cherishes its privacy and objects 
to living in a goldfish bowl. A few ob- 
servations on the distinctive guest-host 
relationship that characterizes the kib- 
butz therefore seem appropriate. 

If you have no personal friends in a 
kibbutz, that should not prevent you from 
visiting one. All you have to do is con- 
tact the central office of one of the kib- 
butz movements in Tel Aviv; tell them 
the type of kibbutz or kibbutzim you 
would like to see, and arrangements for 
a pleasant and instructive visit will be 
made. 

But if you wish to visit friends in a 
kibbutz, it is a good thing to notify them. 
No matter how much they love you and 
no matter how glad they will be to see 
you, an unheralded visit places an undue 
strain on the hosts. The best thing to do 
is to write them while you are still in the 
United States. If that it not feasible, 
drop them a line when you get to Israel 
and tell them exactly when you plan to 


visit. For despite all the nice things that | 


have been written about progress in the 
kibbutz, it is still a frontier outpost. 
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Your host will want to receive you 
under the most favorable conditions, 
which are still far from ideal. But if you 
and a party of four drop into the kibbutz 
about five o'clock in the afternoon and 
jauntily announce that you are going to 
stay overnight, your host will be some- 
what less than delighted, even though he 
will assure you that your plans are just 
admirable. First of all, he has probably 
had a hard day in the field, not to men- 
tion his routine daily frustrations and 
irritations, and then you show up. He has 
somehow to assemble sheets and blan- 
kets; he has to find rooms for your party; 
he has to move beds into those rooms; 
he has to find mattresses to put on the 
beds; he has to show you where the 
shower and lavatory are; his wife has to 
make tea and small talk. However, if you 
just give him some advance notice he can 
avoid this mad rushing about; he can 
arrange his work schedule and he can 
enjoy your visit. 


here is only one type of guest more 

wearing to the kibbutznik than the 
individual who does not give notice and 
that is the one who arrives in a fancy 
Chrysler Imperial, chauffeur-driven, and 
before removing his foot from the run- 
ning-board announces that he is way be- 
hind schedule and can spend only fifteen 
minutes with you. In these fifteen minutes 
he expects you to tell him all about the 
kibbutz, show him everything important, 
give him some light refreshment, and all 
the time he keeps telling you that he 
should really be elsewhere. 

Actually, the visitor is seldom to 
blame. Most often he is the victim of 
some underpaid, harried clerk in Tel 
Aviv who has dreamed up the tour for 
him. This tour expert wants to give his 
customer his money’s worth. (Thus, if 
one kibbutz is interesting, ten are ten- 
fold as interesting. The resultant sched- 
ule for the tourist is cramped and fre- 
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quently all he gets to see is a group of 
telephone poles.) 

One of the striking aspects of our kib- 
butz life is the way we bring up our 
children. The children live apart from 
their parents from the day they are 
brought from the hospital. They are cared 
for in groups by nurses who are mem- 
bers of the kibbutz, and while their par- 
ents are at work they receive both educa- 
tion and care. After work, the evening 
hours are spent by the family as a unit. 
This is quite different from what you 
know in the United States and it is quite 
different from what you will find in the 
rest of Israel. 

There is considerable debate within 
and without the kibbutz movement as to 
the merits of this system, Some of us in 
the kibbutz are not completely satisfied 
with it. However, it is distressing to us 
to have the casual visitor pronounce final 
and irrevocable judgment on this system. 
Many times I have heard some worthy 
matron who has read Spock and done 
graduate work in both volumes of Gesell 
condemn our children to an eternity of 
neurosis and psychosis because her trained 
eye had detected symptoms of insecurity 
and incestuous sibling relationships. Or 
there is the less learned type who gives 
one hurried glance at a few children and 
decides that they are missing life’s most 
precious treasure—a mother’s love. Be- 
have in a kibbutz as you would while 
visiting your neighbor in the next block. 
If you like her offspring, tell her so. If 
they are brats—and we have our share— 
talk about something else. 

Then there is the problem of gifts. 
Nobody in Israel is starving and, most 
certainly, nobody in the kibbutzim is 
starving. We are not shabbily clothed, 
nor are our children in want of the 
necessities of life. It is true that our lives 
are somewhat drab and monotonous in 
contrast to the high standard of living in 
the United States. But we are content 
with what we have. Therefore, if courtesy 
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impels you to bring a gift to your host 
in the kibbutz, don’t come laden with 
large quantities of good, nourishing food 
or warm, sensible clothing, or anything 
of that nature. Some candy for the chil- 
dren, a pair of nylons for the lady or a 
bottle of Scotch for the old man are 
ideal gifts. 


April, 1954 
L ast night we had a real argument 


at our general meeting. Pesach is 
two weeks off and the Seder is organ- 
ized and conducted by our Cultural 
Committee. Usually, it consists of a reci- 
tal of the Haggadah, interspersed with 
appropriate songs, and a good meal. 

But this year Michke, the dynamic and 
ebullient chairman of the Cultural Com- 
mittee, plans a grand production. There 
is to be a choir of eighty voices. The 
choir has been rehearsing for months. 
There will be an interpretive dancer to 
bring us the essence of the Festival of 
Freedom in terpsichorean form. And the 
Lord only knows what else Michke has 
up his sleeve. 

All these performers need a stage. 
Since the Seder is conducted in our com- 
munal dining hall, that’s where the stage 
will have to be. But if the stage is to 
be set up in the dining hall, there won’t 
be room for the audience. Therefore 
Michke decided that in order to conduct 
the Seder properly it would be necessary 
to enlarge the dining hall by removing 
one wall. The project, according to vari- 
ous estimates, would entail an expendi- 
ture of I£ 500-1000. 

In addition to being a _ go-getter, 
Michke is also quite an orator. When he 
finished the word-picture of the tragedy 
that would befall Kfar Blum if the wall 
were not removed and the glory that 
would be ours if we demolished the wall, 
I, for one, was convinced. I am sure 
that any other audience would have car- 
ried Michke off in a tumult of huzzas. 
But unfortunately for him, Michke’s au- 
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dience had a large sprinkling of skeptics. 
They questioned the advisability of such 
a large expenditure for even so impor- 
tant a holiday as Pesach; they mentioned 
two dozen more worthy projects, if any 
money were available; they feared the 
extent of the damage that would be done 
to the present structure. A few would- 
be patrons of culture spoke in defense 
of the project, but when the vote came 
at midnight, it was overwhelmingly de- 
cided to leave well enough alone. — 

Michke was unhappy. He announced 
querulously that in view of the vote, he 
was withdrawing from all responsibility 
for the conduct of the Seder. We all 
laughed because everybody knew that 
on the eve of the Seder Michke would be 
there doing all he could. 


June, 1954 


ne of the more esoteric institutions 
QO: a kibbutz is that of work assign- 
ment. Theoretically, the labor force of a 
kibbutz is completely mobile and can be 
shifted from task to task. Actually, most 
people in a kibbutz have a regular task 
which they perform most of the time and 
only on rare occasions are they shifted to 
other jobs. 

The power to shift people is vested in 
an individual known as the “work or- 
ganizer.” (This is a clumsy translation 
of an almost untranslatable Hebrew 
term.) Kibbutz folklore has it that the 
“work organizer” is a hard-hearted char- 
acter who delights in getting the ordinary 
individual to work extra hours at espe- 
cially menial tasks, and that it is the 
privilege, nay, the duty of self-respecting 
kibbutz members to hate this functionary 
openly, vociferously and malevolently, 
for the duration of his term of office. (It 
is taken for granted that when the “work 
organizer” visits a sick comrade his sole 
and sinister purpose is to “hasten recov- 
ery” and get the sick man back on the 
job.) 
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For the most part our “work organ- 
izers” have conformed to this pattern— 
at least, the successful ones have. But 
this year Kfar Blum embarked on a rath. 
er hazardous experiment. We elected a 
woman as “work organizer.” She is 
young, pretty and soft-spoken. Her name 
is Shoshana and she is a nurse by pro- 
fession. 

Six months ago the cramped office of 
the “work organizer” reverberated with 
the loud protests of various members 
venting their discontent. Now, they utter 
their dire threats in the fields, in the 
shower-rooms and in the dining hall, but 
when it comes to dealing directly with 
Shoshana, they turn meek. She explains 
the situation quietly to the protesting 
member, gives him seven good reasons 
why his arguments are faulty, smiles 
prettily and sends him on his way, re- 
conciled if not ecstatic. Her success with 
the lady members is even more spectacu- 
lar. In the old days, the weaker sex was 
in the habit of unlimbering its traditional 
arsenal of a winning smile, a not-too- 
well-hidden-tear, vague allusions to fe- 
male ailments, and the “work organizer” 
usually succumbed. But now the ladies 
are having their troubles. The poor-little- 
me smile is completely lost on Shoshana. 
She can top almost any sad tale with a 
rapid-fire recital of her own woes, and 
her nursing career stands her in good 
stead in evaluating medical complaints. 

While it would be an exaggeration to 
assert that Shoshana is popular—no 
“work organizer” can aspire to such 
heights—it is fair to say that acrimony 
has been at a minimum during her term 
in this thankless office. 


August, 1954 


he kibbutz is an egalitarian society 
in which each individual theoretically 
has the same duties and privileges as his 
fellow member. But even in a kibbutz 
some people can make themselves more 
comfortable in the interstices of the 
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social fabric than others. The kibbutz 
resolves this conflict between theory and 
reality by designating some individuals 
as institutions, not subject to the rules 
and regulations that govern others. There 
are many aspirants for the status of in- 
stitution, but there are only three such in 
Kfar Blum. How they attained this de- 
gree no one knows exactly. 

Our most illustrious institution is 
Hillel, a mechanical genius of sorts. 
Hillel is a slight, frail man who prob- 
ably tips the scale at one-hundred-twenty 
pounds. He is in charge of all mechani- 
cal equipment at Kfar Blum and, there- 
fore, is a most valuable man. Long ago 
he decided that he would breakfast one- 
half hour after all the others and that he 
would take his lunch half an hour after 
the time appointed for the general mem- 
bership. Since then, he has persisted in 
this path, to the great inconvenience of 
countless dining room workers. They 
are always washing the floor or spraying 
D.D.T. while he and his satellite-mechan- 
ics, regally indifferent, sit in the middle 
of the dining room, enjoying their meals. 

Every so often Kfar Blum gets a re- 
form administration, determined to run 
the dining room more efficiently. Almost 
invariably, the first suggestion for in- 
creasing operating efficiency is to have 
Hillel eat at the same time as everyone 
else. Hillel doesn’t even bother to argue 
with innovators of this stripe. He merely 
continues to pursue the even tenor of his 
ways and Kfar Blum, all of it, fatalistic- 
ally adjusts to this fact of life. 

In addition to having his own dining 
hour, Hillel has special requirements for 
his meals. Each meal must be accompan- 
ied by copious quantities of strong tea 
with milk, liberally sweetened with sugar. 
The general menu seldom carries this 
item. But when Hillel appears in the din- 
ing room, word is flashed to the cook and 
a large pitcher of tea, brewed to specifi- 
cations, is placed on his table. Whoever 
happens to be sitting at the table, of 


, o7 


course, benefits from the accidental fact 
that he is dining with Hillel, and is in- 
vited to partake of the tea. 

From the foregoing one might conclude 
that Hillel is a man of imperious temper- 
ament. Actually, apart from his non-con- 
formist eating habits, he is exceptionally 
obliging, modest and soft-spoken. From 
time to time various pretenders seek to 
impose their idiosyncrasies on the kitch- 
en, but they are given short shrift and 
sent packing with the question, “Who do 
you think you are — Hillel?” 


rival of Hillel’s as an institution, is 

Dov, a stocky, well-built truck driv- 
er with the strength of a team of mules. 
Ordinary members take whatever seats 
are free when they enter the dining room, 
but not Dov. He sits in the end seat of 
the middle aisle on the north side of the 
dining room, and woe betide the rash 
member of the dining room staff who 
suggests that he sit elsewhere. 

Furthermore, Dov has certain dietary 
demands that have to be met. For sup- 
per, he must have an individual pot of 
tea, brewed according to a formula that 
is a secret between him and the cooks. A 
mighty hurrying and scurrying takes 
place when the kitchen receives word that 
“Dov’s tea is on order.” Dov also likes 
roast chicken and boiled potatoes. This 
is not an unusual preference. All of us 
in Kfar Blum like roast chicken. But 
those in charge of our food budget advise 
us that chicken is very expensive and that 
we can afford to serve it only to those 
suffering from grave maladies. Thus, we 
normally eat stuffed squash and talk 
about the delicious chicken dinners we 
used to eat. 

But not Dov. He gets his roast chicken. 
Occasionally, a new member working in 
the dining room, who doesn’t know Dov, 
serves him the regular meal. Dov doesn’t 
say anything. He looks mournfully at his 
plate, does not touch the food, and leaves 
without a word. As the meal hour wears 
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on, the cook becomes aware that Dov has 
not eaten his chicken. A hurried investi- 
gation takes place, the facts are ascer- 
tained from the hapless waiter and the 
cook rushes off to Dov’s room with his 
meal, adding a couple of chicken livers 
as a propitiatory gesture for the offense 
committed by the unwitting waiter. 

Dozens of would-be Dovs have attempt- 
ed to fathom the secret of his success. 
They have flattered, bullied and chaffed 
the cooks, but they have never managed 
to promote even a chicken wing unless 
they were in possession of bona fide doc- 
tor’s certificates. To this day the secret of 
Dov’s success remains a mystery. 

Last, there is Tuggy, the kibbutz art- 
ist. Tuggy has the proverbial “golden 
hands.” He can do anything. He paints, 
he sculpts, he makes beautiful furniture, 
he designs clothes, he is a first-rate 
plumber and carpenter. However, since 
Kfar Blum is too small and too poor a 
community to support a resident artist, 
Tuggy is expected to do a regular day’s 
work. The work day officially commences 
at 5:30 A.M. Tuggy never rises till 9 or 
10 A.M. For the six years that Tuggy has 
been a member of Kfar Blum, the author- 
ities have tried every possible ruse and 
stratagem either to persuade or coerce 
him to conform to the prevailing work 
schedule. At times, Tuggy has promised 
to behave like an ordinary member and 
for two or three successive days appears 
not more than an hour late. But then he 
suffers a relapse. 

About a month ago, the Work Commit- 
tee made a supreme effort. It summoned 
Tuggy for a heart-to-heart talk with Kfar 
Blum notables, on the subject of his dere- 
lictions. The notables lectured, moralized 
and, in general, made fools of themselves 
while Tuggy listened calmly. His reply to 
his exhorters established Tuggy as a Kfar 
Blum institution. He said: 

“Friends, I should really feel insulted 
by what you have said and I should pack 
my things and leave Kfar Blum. But I am 
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not going to. I like Kfar Blum. As for my 
getting up on time, you may as well for- 
get it. I have tried, and I find that I am 
constitutionally incapable of doing so. If 
you wish, it is a kind of sickness and I 
suggest that the bookkeeping department 
list my absence as such. That should solve 
the problem. Good night.” And with a 


jaunty air he strode from the room. 


September, 1954 


very exciting event recently took 
A place in Kfar Blum. About six 
weeks ago a tall, dark-complexioned 
young man arrived on the last bus from 
Tel Aviv. He introduced himself as the 
chief engineer of the drilling operation 
for oil in the Negev. His American name 
was Ernie Cohen, but his sabra wife had 
dubbed him Ben-Ami and he preferred to 
be so addressed. He was thirty-one years 
of age, soft-spoken, courteous—in short, 
a most attractive young man. 

His biography, as told by himself, was 
exciting. He was a native of New Orleans, 
the son of a wealthy father who was en- 
gaged in the oil business in a big way. 
During the War of Liberation, Ernie was 
a pilot in the Israel Air Force. While in 
the country, he fell in love with a sabra 
from a Mapam (left-wing) kibbutz and 
married her. When the war ended he took 
her back with him to America and re-en- 
tered his father’s business. In 1952 the 
Israel Government approached Ernie (he 
said) with the suggestion to head the oil 
drilling project, which he accepted with 
alacrity. When he came here his wife be- 
gan writing him that she no longer 
wished to live in America and that her 
heart longed for the simple pleasures of 
the kibbutz. He agreed to try it, on one 
condition. He would not go to a Mapam 
kibbutz. His political sympathies were 
with Mapai. She consented. He took a 
month’s leave from his work to search 
for a suitable kibbutz. He had been told 
by someone or other that Kfar Blum had 
a nice group of Americans so he decided 
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to try us. Such was his story. 

You should have seen the splash that 
this fellow made socially. Parties were 
held at the drop of a hat and the center 
of attraction was always Ben-Ami. He was 
courteous. He spoke with a charming 
drawl which we ascribed to the fact that 
he came from New Orleans. His stories 
of personal adventure were lively, stimu- 
lating, and they were told with so much 
personal modesty and _ self-deprecation 
that he won the hearts of all of us. 

At work he was a demon — and he 
knew his engineering. We are presently 
in the process of building fourteen mod- 
ern fish ponds to replace the antiquated 
ones. This is quite an engineering project, 
and he threw himself into it with aban- 
don. He worked fourteen, sixteen hours a 
day; he cursed and swore at our members 
working on the project for being lazy; 
he showed the tractorists how to use their 
machines more efficiently. All of us were 
happy with him and he was happy in 
Kfar Blum. 

One day three policemen came down 
to visit the manager of the pond-building 
project on some technical matter relating 
to building licenses for part of the oper- 
ation. While they were engaged in con- 
versation with the manager Ernie ap- 
proached, saw that the manager was busy 
and turned away to another task. But he 
turned away abruptly and one of the po- 
licemen caught the motion. Something 
clicked in his mind and the next day he 
returned with a photograph of Ernie 
Cohen from the file of Israel’s Rogue’s 
Gallery. Our hero was wanted on five 
separate counts of embezzlement. At first, 
Ernie tried to deny everything but the 
evidence was overwhelming and he was 
taken to the district jail. 

It turned out that Ernie had never 
been in America. He was a native of 
Vienna. His delightful accent had been 
nurtured on the banks of the Danube — 
not the Mississippi. His wife was a resi- 
dent of Haifa and was looking for him — 
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a little matter of supporting the family 
was involved. 

The aftermath of the event could have 
been foreseen. Everybody who had ever 
befriended Ernie maintained that he had 
suspected something all along, but some- 
how or other never found occasion to ex- 
press such doubts. The consensus at Kfar 
Blum is that Ernie should be sentenced to 
at least ten years of hard labor, and re- 
quired to serve his sentence in Kfar Blum. 


October, 1954 
O ver the years kibbutz living has ac- 


quired an aesthetic of simplicity 
bordering on the austere. Cosmetics for 
the ladies are frowned upon and the tra- 
ditional dress is clean, bright and, above 
all, simple. But human nature is less sim- 
ple. When there appears in our midst 
some lady from the wicked urban centers 
of the United States, clothed in a Bonwit 
Teller suit, fashionably shod, lips heav- 
ily carmined and a touch of mascara 
about the eyes, the simplicity-loving 
males of the kibbutz flock about her, pay 
court and strut. The kibbutz females ap- 
praise her dress with envy and regard the 
posturings of their men with a trace of 
bitterness. As a result, innovations have 
begun to creep into the prosaic routine 
of our rustic lives. On Friday nights and 
on holidays some of the bolder spirits ap- 
ply a discreet touch of lipstick. The de- 
colleté on dresses and blouses is ap- 
proaching Restoration depths. 

But last week Kfar Blum hit the nadir 
— or pinnacle, depending on the point 
of view — of its aesthetic development. 
It seems that the clothing commissary, 
over the years, has accumulated a respect- 
able stock of ladies’ clothing which, for 
one reason or another, had not been dis- 
tributed to the members. A good deal of 
the clothes had been judged too gaudy 
and too inconsistent with the principle of 
simplicity. Now they were to be distrib- 
uted. 

A notice was posted, advising the ladies 
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of the “sale.” All the clothes were put 
out on three or four tables in the cloth- 
ing commissary and each girl was entitled 
to take one item. The initial reaction of 
the membership was unfavorable. It was 
felt that such a manner of distributing 
kibbutz property was undignified and 
would reward only the individual with 
the most educated elbows. But when the 
clothing commissary opened for business, 
practically all the girls were present. 
There ensued such an orgy of trying-on 
of dresses and other articles of clothing 
as has not been seen in the history of our 
staid community. Everybody got some- 
thing and there was a general mood of 
gaiety that became infectious throughout 


the kibbutz. 


December, 1954 


ast week Kfar Blum had its first sit- 

down strike, inspired and led by a 
beautiful, blond young Swedish lady 
twenty years of age, who is neither Jew- 
ish nor a member of our community. 

About nine months ago, Ingebridt 
Lundquist of Stockholm, Sweden, ap- 
peared in our midst. She had heard about 
the kibbutz movement in Israel; she 
thought that it seemed a fascinating way 
to live and she wanted to spend a year 
with us. At first, our members were some- 
what chary of her. All kinds of cranks 
plague us, and she was a bit exotic. A 
wait-and-see policy was adopted. 

But it was quickly abandoned. Inge- 
bridt made friends instantaneously. She 
spoke a heavily accented English, a not- 
too-fluent German, and bravely plunged 
into Hebrew as soon as she mastered a 
few phrases. Everyone was charmed by 
her unfailing cheerfulness and boundless 
vitality. She soon became the indispens- 
able and beloved “our Ingebridt.” When 
a crisis developed in the vegetable gar- 
den, in the kitchen, in the landscaping de- 
partment, or anywhere else, Shoshana, 
our gifted “work organizer,” invariably 


assigned Ingebridt. 
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The day came when service in the din- 
ing room broke down badly for the simple 
reason that Shoshana had not provided 
enough working hands. There was much 
grumbling. Shoshana was ready with the 
tested solution. Instead of adding three 
more people, she put Ingebridt to work 
in the dining hall. For a week Ingebridt 
worked like seven demons, and matters 
became a bit better, but they were still 
not good. 

One evening last week, after the serv- 
ice had been particularly bad, and the 
workers had exerted themselves to the 
utmost, Ingebridt assembled her fellow 
workers in the dimly lit kitchen. They 
were tired, dirty, hungry and all they 
wanted was to get away from the wretch- 
ed dining hall and take hot showers. But 
Ingebridt would not let them. 

“Chaverim,” she said in her Stockholm- 
inflected, halting Hebrew, “this situation 
cannot continue any longer. Let us go 
this very minute, without showering, with- 
out eating, in our dirty clothes, to Sho- 
shana’s office and let us just sit there 
until she agrees to give us two more peo- 
ple to work with us tomorrow.” 

Her blue eyes narrowed and glinted in 
unmistakable earnestness. This was a new 
and formidable Ingebridt The nine din- 
ing hall workers followed her unhesitat- 
ingly as she led them to Shoshana’s office. 
There, Ingebridt repeated her ultimatum 
and ordered her followers to sit down. 
Shoshana was somewhat taken aback by 
this new aspect of her favorite trouble- 
shooter — Ingebridt as labor agitator. 
But she soon capitulated gracefully, 
agreeing to all the terms of the embat- 
tled sit-down strikers, and the next day 
a full complement of workers showed up. 

News of Ingebridt’s exploit has spread 
throughout the kibbutz and has added 
luster to her reputation. The more fore- 
sighted in our midst are working with 
might and main on our bachelors to do 
something drastic to keep Ingebridt in 
our midst. Kfar Blum needs her. ~ 
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Encounter 
in Haiti 


By HERBERT GOLD 











sored by the State Department, it became my duty to give fifty cents to a 
part-time peasant prostitute, half her fee for servicing an elderly and 
retired French fascist. 

Climbing to the cool mountain village of Kenscoff, thousands of feet 
above the heavy-scented tropical hurly-burly of Port-au-Prince, I left my 
family for a few days and settled myself in a friend’s summer house in order 
to finish a job of writing. I was completely alone except for the gardener who 
brought me coffee, bread, and fruit in the morning. The village itself is as 
peaceful as a Haitian settlement can be — the sounds of singing and calling 
in the fields, the tattoo of hands on water cans, insects and birds, occasionally 
the echo of drum, asson, and chanting from a cooperative plowing or house- 
raising back on the slope. Once the village coffee speculator chased a peasant 
woman down the road, morally outraged, screaming “Voleuse!” because she 
asked the unheard-of price of thirty-five cents a pound for her coffee. Apart 
from such rare interruptions, I was alone with my conscience, the smell of 
eucalyptus, and the long fresh days and the long chill nights. 


| would like to tell you how, as a scholar in Haiti on a fellowship spon- 








Hersert Gorn is the author of two novels (“The Prospect before Us” and “Birth of a Hero”) 
as well as numerous published stories. His new novel, “The Man Who Was Not with It,” will be 
published by the Atlantic—Little, Brown & Co. early in 1956. 
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For the two main meals I walked up the road to a small inn, the Hotel des 
Fleurs Froides. At this season there were only two other pensionnaires, one a 
Haitian of good family, a former professor of law who had dropped his 
marbles and now, while benevolently presiding over difficult sessions in his 
pith helmet, lived by a ritual so intense that he would knock down a chair 
which stood in the way of his pre-meal forced march across the dining room. 
Swinging his heavy aristocratic cocomacaque, he paced back and forth, for 
exactly one hour, murmuring the text of one of the defunct constitutions of 
the Republic of Haiti, smiling apologetically but treading straight upon you 
if you didn’t scurry out of the way fast enough. “Monsieur Manot has organ- 
ized his life,” Anna, the waitress, told me. “He has an income. His family 
comes to see him sometimes, but he is happy without them. Le climat de Kens. 
coff lui va si bien.” 

These words — “The climate of Kenscoff suits him so!” — were to be 
echoed later by the other pensionnaire, the former officer in the French army 
whom I will call Colonel Climate. He was permanently settled in the Hotel 
des Fleurs Froides, where in 1954 a room with three meals cost three dollars 
a day and less by the month. Old newspapers and fresh coffee are available 
at any time, and these conveniences, plus the mountain air and the compan- 
ionship of Anna, constitute the chief pleasures of the hotel. 


A' lunch one afternoon the Colonel sent Anna across the dining room with 

a glass of wine from his own bottle. When I looked up from my book |! 
saw him nodding his head briskly, grinning, lifting his own glass, removing 
the toothpick from his rapid mouth, signalling me to drink! drink! I drank 
and then, of course, came to thank him at his table. After introductions were 
made — he stood up and clicked the heels of his sandals — he explained why 
he had been so forward with a man whom he did not know. “You too resem- 
ble an artist, a person who, like me, admires wild orchids,” he stated. “Join 
me at dinner, please. You speak French well for an American. I would not 
believe it! And French is the most difficult language in the world because — 
yes, it is so — there are sometimes two ways of saying the same thing. If one 
speaks French well one has no strength left for foreign languages. But you 
do, Sir!” 

I bowed under this ravishment by praise. How disabling to be born into 
a language like English in which there is only one way of saying things! 

“Another glass?” I would have accepted his wine, a fine ambiguous red, 
but he interrupted himself: “Try some water instead. The water of Kenscoff 
is preservative, is free from microbes and modern chemicals, and in addition 
has the prime virtue, Sir—it is diuretic.” He gave a short, fine-toothed, mili- 
tary smile. “Sometimes I wake up from four to six times a night.” 

He poured me a glass of this risky water and I toasted the athletic old 
man’s face before me, a bald, smooth, sleek head, the skin reddened and flak- 
ing off his scalp, a face of furious health, scorched from without and all 
burned up within. Apart from the heavy mole winking on one eyelid, giving 

his face a curiously unpleasant joviality, his expression was unmarked by 
anything but muscle along the jaw — the habit of command uncorrupted by 
thought, a wiry self-indulgence, a girlishness of caprice and malice in the 
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pink mouth separated from the pale blue beard by a still pinker expanse of 
flesh. His head was as smooth as an egg. 

But the soul of an artist also inhabited the Colonel, who was all tenderness 
for the climate of Kenscoff and the wild orchids of its woods. “It’s against 
the law to pick them in French colonies, so I just look at them. Ah que c’est 
belle l’ orchidée! Have you ever been in Dakar?” 

Haiti, of course, has not been a French colony for a hundred and fifty 
years, but for the Colonel French law was still in force. He began to tell me 
about his family when, masticating fiercely, touching the napkin to his mouth, 
he cried out, “Wait!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Wait, Sir!” He pushed back his chair and fled out the front door. 

“222” T went on eating. 

He was back in a moment, puffing through his dampened lips, nodding 
fervently, I-told-you-so-saying, sliding back into his place at table. “Fourteen 
degrees Centigrade,” he pronounced. “And in Port-au-Prince it must be a 
veritable inferno.” He took up his fork again. “Modern urban life! 
Barbarous!” 


e had left the subject of orchids and proceeded to the true passion of 

his long career on earth: the perfect climate. All his life he had sought 
the ideal, and now this reduced Platonist had found it in Kenscoff. Marti- 
nique was too hot, Sweden too cold. California, which he had tried for a time 
with his wife, was too dry. Numerous other places were too wet. “In sum, 
Sir,” he stated, “only Kenscoff is truly ideal. I will live here forever.” 

“Aren’t you lonely for your wife?” 

“I miss my wife,” he said with a faint pout of sacrifice, “but my days are 
full. I walk. I exercise. I do physical culture. There is too much reading in 
the world already — I have no need to tire my eyes. I need them for looking 
at flowers. But then, in the evening, when it is too dark to be outdoors, well, I 
write to my wife. Every night but Saturday — every man must have a little 
relaxation, Sir. I am a loyal husband.” 

His wife, ill in the States, would like to see him. He would like to visit her, 
too, but: “Le climat de Kenscoff me va si bien.” And besides he had such 
beautiful memories of her that it would be a shame to look upon her now, all 
wasted by illness. “In her youth she had a body!” he cried, raising one finger 
as testimony. May the Good Lord who sees all strike him dead if his wife had 
not been rich in flesh. “Now, alas, she is old and scrawny,” he finished 
mournfully. “Her biceps lack firmness. No tone to her pectorals.” 

He stopped Anna and held her arm. The back of his hand was plump, 
pink, and freckled. She pulled away, smiling, saying, “M’occupée, M’sieu 
le Colonel,” but consented to bring him some more lettuce and parsley salad. 

“Creole is just French babytalk,” he commented, bending, nibbling. “I 
don’t encourage it. I always speak the pure French of Racine and Tardieu 
with them. But anyway, I understand the colonial peoples just by looking at 
them, that’s how they know what to do.” Over his salad, ravenous for vita- 
mins and empire, he informed me that losing Haiti was Napoleon’s great 
mistake. “Russia was nothing, just snow, ice, and Russians. But St. Domingue 
— our pearl, Sir! A treasure of a climate.” 
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Occasionally, in my walks about the countryside, I would meet this aged, 
brisk, red-faced athlete, his pants secured at his ankles by a bicyclist’s clips, 
his feet in sandals without socks, his erect little body jaunty in sport clothes. 
To his proposals of walks in the woods to see the finest wild orchids in the 
French empire, I could always plead other occupations, but it was now im- 
possible to avoid him at mealtimes. The gentle maniac pacing up and down 
in the dining room was no distraction. Taking food, like love, is a sociable 
procedure. The French empire and I spooned up our soup together. 


2 


6¢f in a few days,” he announced one Friday evening, “I too will begin a 


book.” 
“What book?” 


“Not to read one, my friend — a waste of time — but to write one.” And 
he smiled and nodded. “Oui, ah oui,” he said, “the time has come.” No 
secrets from his dining companion! The eye with the mole on its lid was 
somewhat inflamed. 


“The story of my life and why France fell. I did my duty, Sir! It wasn’t 
my fault. I told them in 1935 —” It seems that France fell to the invasion 
because of a lack of balance. No equilibrium. 


“What balance was lacking, Colonel?” 


“The balance between Intellectualism and Physical Culture — there is 
the theme of my book. I could not restore the balance all by myself,” — and 
his fine, high-toned, soldier’s face darkened with memory of hopeless effort. 
“T told my brother-in-law in 1935. I told him again in 1937. I predicted it. 
I told him to tell the Chef d’Etat without using my name, for, as a military 
man, I could not, of course, mix myself in politics.” 


Monsieur Manot was pacing and murmuring, “And this court further 
holds that the property may not be transferred to an eldest son alone without, 
without, without...” aad 

“But you were interested in politics, Colonel?” 

“No, no, do not misunderstand me. Politics is not for a soldier, Sir. I only 
saw then, in the simplicity of my soldier’s heart, that France needed a Man.” 


It seemed that there were other passions besides orchids and the climate of 
Kenscoff in the Colonel’s heart, and these were of a sort which changed my 
first view of him as a whimsical old fellow. France fell because of the rabble 
of Paris. France fell because of the unholy alliance of Bolsheviks and Inter- 
national Bankers. France fell because Polish foreigners who pretended to be 
Frenchmen sabotaged the Army and prevented deserving officers from being 
promoted to general’s rank. “I know. I saw them at work. My eyes were 
open. And they are still alive.” 

“Who?” . 

He did not answer. He studied his plate, slicing all the meat into tiny 
morsels, then lining them up in formation, then popping them into his mouth. 
First the piece farthest away, then the next, embracing them steadily toward 
his small neat belly. When he had refuelled, he began to talk again. There 
was one man, he remarked, a man in fine physical condition, who had tried 
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to save France. He offered up even his body. Someday the world will know 
the truth about him. 

“Who was that?” It was pure malice to pretend to ignorance. 

He removed his toothpick before pronouncing the word: “Ze Maréchal!”’ 


I persisted in my wickedness and went on chewing, trying to drawl like a 
middle-westerner even in my careful schoolboy French. “Which marshal, 
Colonel?” 

“There is only one — Pétain.” 

Anyone who noticed the last war, and particularly those who have lived 
in France and seen what the spirit of Pétain has done to a great people, can 
perhaps be forgiven if a curious encounter in a mountain village of the Carib- 
bean republic of Haiti arouses a complicated set of emotions. Like many 
Jews, I feel ashamed to mention, even to anti-Semites, that most of my family 
was destroyed in gas ovens. This is not simply tact. I might want to speak of 
it. However, the chasm between the emotion which it is possible to express 
about these people and that which their martyrdom deserves is too great to 
cross in social talk. The discontinuity between the ovens and Colonel Climate, 
despite his evident place as a stoker, was so great as to be, properly, comic. 

I contented myself with saying that I found Pétain stupid, unpatriotic, 
and — 


“What ! 99 
“And in bad physical condition.” 


His rage was deep, genuine, and immediate. He leaped up and out of his 
seat, crying aloud, almost weeping, sputtering, his arms jerking with his in- 
tense, highly willed, old man’s vitality. The spittle formed at the corners of 
his mouth. “B-b-b-blasphemy!” he stammered, near to tears. And then, be- 
cause he was a Frenchman and I therefore could understand nothing of his 
life, he put his face close to mine and hissed out a formula which made him 
’ appy: “He who has not eaten of chocolate does not know the taste of choco- 
late.” 


Equally wild, I shouted, “But I’ve eaten of that chocolate! The Pétain 
militia delivered my cousins to the Germans.” We stood, mouths hanging, 
and gasped at each other. Chocolate, I remember thinking. 

The educated Haitian maniac, called back to sanity for a moment by our 
madness, paused in his pacing and tugged the Colonel’s sleeve. “Calmez-vous, 
Monsieur, calmez-vous.” 


Anna, setting a pot of eucalyptus tea on the table, touched my arm. 
“Quittez’l tranquil,” she said. “Gros bagaie cé pas nécessaire.” 

The Colonel turned, his short arms pumping, and marched out. I sat down 
to my root tea, hot inside, quenching my thirst with a green liquid like bile, 
consumed by shame at being brought to put the weight of my resentmeni of 
Hitler on a half-senile athlete. If he could upset me like this, then it was time 
to take the camionette down into Port-au-Prince. I stayed up that night with 
a horrible loneliness for my wife and my two daughters. Family and commu- 
nity are a great comfort against stupidity, even against the murderous stupid- 
ity of my orchid-loving friend. I hoped to finish my work in two more days. 
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B y changing my dinner hours the next day, I managed to avoid facing the 
Colonel across the dining room. Once, sucking his teeth after supper 
on his way out, he hailed me in friendly fashion and — why not? — I greet- 
ed him in the same way with a half-military salute and a rapid aspiration 
through the spaces between my upper bicuspids. 

“Bonsoir, Monsieur! Bon appétit.” 

“Bonsoir, Colonel. Amusez-vous bien.” 

It was Saturday night. Veal cutlet. I began to know the habits of the kitch- 
en. The Colonel’s pants twitched and constantly reshaped a triangle from be- 
hind as he went out for his evening walk. I bent in solitude to my plate — 
string beans, rice, a slice of crusted meat — and a frayed copy of Match with 
a pro-and-con discussion of Ingrid Bergman’s romance with Roberto Rosse- 
lini. It was later than usual and Anna, who had had her own plans for Sat- 
urday night, showed her displeasure with me by slapping the cupboards to 
and sweeping under my table before I had finished. I turned away the euca- 
lyptus tea and asked for coffee. 

The drums had begun already. From all the hills about Kenscoff they 
were summoning the faithful, and judging by the immaculate white dresses 
of the women and the pressed khaki or blues of the men, this was an import- 
ant ceremony. I asked Anna which god was expected. 

“Loko Atissou,” she said. 

“Will the loa come?” 

She took away my coffee before I had finished, with a quick, crisp, 
disapproving gesture. “If he comes, he’ll come,” she said. 

I would make friends with her again tomorrow. Outside, the cool evening 
was crowded with peasants standing about on the road in holiday dress, 
blinking and talking, unaccustomed to being awake at this hour of the even- 
ing. Saturday night in Kenscoff, Haiti, with its big-footed peasants lounging 
in groups and the close-mouthed chatter of earned pleasure among them, 
made me lonely for Prospect Avenue in Cleveland, Ohio. Of course, the 
vodoun drums of the Rada cycle are no substitute for the jukebox cacophony 
down the canyon of Prospect. I decided against attending the ceremony, 
where I would probably find the Colonel, and in favor of the weekly peasant 
dance in the choucounette, a mud and straw hut ten minutes’ walk up the 
mountain. There would also be a battery of three drums with perhaps an 
asson, a metal rhythm instrument, and I could have a glass of clairin in 
lively company. 


he ros-Fils, the proprietor of the choucounette, discontented with selling 
only clairin, had lately grown more enterprising. He had constructed 
a little compound in his clearing. There were two smaller choucounettes, 
built this week, leaning like kennels against the smoke-darkened walls of the 
old one. These were for the girls that he had recently taken under his pro- 
tection. A small, self-effacing man with a long sad Indian face, assuming the 
dignity of sunglasses even at night, he stood behind the crates where he sold 
clairin by the glass and bottle and said nothing to indicate his new commer- 
cial status as participant in the twist-and-twirl business. His smile was as 
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modest as ever and his nose still had its self-effacing snuffle. A girl brought 
me my glass and then asked me to dance. I hung like any college boy at 
Nick’s in the Village about Ti-Celestin, the chief drummer, and his two “sec- 
retaries.” Their variety of tone, not just beat, is difficult to imagine — they 
scratch, knuckle, rap, and scrape the taut skin from which a faint animal 
odor still rises and to which a few clinging hairs still bring the luck of the 
beast. The skin of the drum made me think again of the Colonel. 


Another clairin improved my mood. Clairin, a raw white rum, seems to 
reach the soles of the feet and the top of the brain with about the same speed 
and with the same urgency. The choucounette was lit by kerosene railway 
lamps. There was a fine orange steam in the air. The dancers hipped and 
clashed and jigged and fell apart again without a word. Haitian dancing is a 
lonely and impersonal thing. 


The less lonely business in the two new kennels outside took place on 
straw mats with no light but the moonlight through the straw roof and banana- 
leaf screen. A discreet and modest man, Gros-Fils inaugurated the annex to 
his choucounette with no special fuss. 

For the first hour. 


Gros-Fils was the first to respond to the quarrel. He tucked the bottles 
carefully into the crate and went out to the clearing to see. I followed him. 
There was a shouting fight in a mixture of French and indignant female 
Creole. Colonel Climate, natty as usual, was saying, “Ah non! ah non alors! 
ah, ca non!” 


The girl, disheveled and unhappy, plump and bulging her buttons, with 
a safety pin dangerously open in her blouse, explained to everyone — the 
domino-players in the yard, the dancers, the other girls, the drummers who 
had come out to see, and to Gros-Fils himself — that the old foreigner had 
come and bothered her and then given her only two gourdes and a half, 
which is fifty cents. She wanted one dollar. 

“I won’t be exploited,” he stated. “I’m a soldier, I know what you’re 


worth.” 
“Vicieux!”’ she screamed. 


“Tust because I’m a foreigner, I’m no American tourist — ” 
9 


he appealed her cause to the group, first closing the pin, then arguing 

with the night, palms up and eyes rolling. “He’s so ancient he can’t do 
anything but bother me, the old pig. Go drink some bois-cochon! I should get 
paid double for such an immorality.” 


“T gave you fifty cents,” the Colonel said, obviously regretful now but too 
stiff morally to retreat before the scorn of natives. “As a soldier I naturally 
inquired the price in advance. If you make a mistake, am I to blame?” He 
cocked his head to wait for her reply. I admired the aplomb and confidence 
which comes of long years of certainty in one’s own way, supported by an in- 
stitution. 


“Vicieux! Cochon!” She moved shrilling upon him. The excitement was 


aging her, blotching her shiny skin, crooking her fine healthy mountain- 
child’s grace. She could have been no more than sixteen. She turned sudden- 
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ly as if she had just caught sight of me, stamped her bare feet in the dust, and 
invoked my sense of justice: “Mes z’amis! another foreigner! Tell me, Sir, 
what would he pay in Port-au-Prince, and especially for viciousness? Tell us 
all for him to be ashamed, please, Sir.” 


The Colonel was astonished to find me here. He peered, mouth open, into 
the smoky star-lit darkness. Charcoal from the outdoor cooking of griots, a 
fried pork delicacy, put a light mist over the compound. Someone had car- 
ried out a lantern. Colonel Climate pointed his narrow trembling face to mine 
and said, “Pas un mot! Pas un mot!” It was spoken as a command, in a fury, 
but the sense was to beseech me to silence. 


“Tell me! Tell us, foreigner,” the girl said, taking my arm. 

“Pas un mot!” His eyes were red with rage and he was half-crouched like 
an animal in his pants with the bicyclist’s clips about his ankles. 

“A lot of foolishness,” the girl cried out contemptuously. “A vicieux! He 
can’t do anything anymore, but he still wants to play.” 


The amusement in the crowd had changed to grumbling and unpleasant 
high reports of laughter at my silence. They were waiting. I remembered the 
words of my instructions: “Abroad you represent more than yourself as an 
individual . . .” This terse State Department version of John Donne’s dic- 
tum that not even Ernest Hemingway is an island unto himself had pleased 
me. Anyway, whether or not it pleased me to have the responsibility for sym- 
bolic international relationships rather than a simple duty to a girl short- 
changed, these people were looking to me for a crucial decision of solidar- 
ity with them. 

“Give the girl her money,” I said to Colonel Climate. 

“You stay out of this.” 

“Give it to her, Colonel.” 

“Get away from me!” 

Gros-Fils interrupted unhappily: “No, if you please, Sir, let the young 
foreigner judge.” 

“‘What’s the matter,” the Colonel inquired of me, “does she work for you? 
Are you in business here?” 


My exasperation made it difficult for me to take him seriously, but it was 
obvious that his last perverse pride was to be found in not giving the girl 
what she asked. It was all he had left. The red face, the pale eyebrows and 
the white fringe of hair, the crazy skinny old-man’s athleticism were all a- 
shake before me. But no Haitian peasant would interfere in our quarrel. 
None of them would dare to settle with him, and he knew it. He was potent 
on this ground. 

“Don’t be an imbecile, Colonel.” 

“Pas un mot!” 


“Okay,” I said. 


C rouching in the lantern light, crazy with his forlornness and his despera- 
tion to accomplish some feat of will, he cried out, “You think I’m an 
imbecile, you? But I found out about you.” He moved his mouth open and 
shut for an instant without being able to speak. “Does the putain belong to 
you? Is she yours? I found out all about you, Jew.” 
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The resolution to all my problems with the Colonel and the people of the 
choucounette was easy, I gave the girl her fifty cents. “For the old pig,” I 
said. The words which I had shouted — and had their shouted laughter in 
return — are the same in French and Creole: “He’s senile! He’s not cap- 
able!” 

The girl threw back her head with pleasure and kissed the coin at me. “A 
lot of ga-ga foolishness,” she said, “is all he is good for, Sir.” 

I paid for him, and paid with joy, because we all live in the hope that the 
Colonel Climates of this world will someday not be able to do anything any- 
more. I paid because all foreigners in Haiti are judged together. And I paid 
with dread of the years still to come because, although he can make no pleas- 
ure in the world now, the Colonel is capable of many sorts of clinging, bitter, 
and destructive efforts toward the girl and me. 

The Colonel had picked his way through the group and down the path 
without anyone’s touching him. They drew fastidiously away. 

“The pleasure is mine,” I said. The next day I went down the mountain 
in a camionette to my family in Port-au-Prince. The name of the camionette 
was “Everywhere, and Kenscoff, Too.” 









































It has long been accepted as a truism that political sympathies and 
affiliations seldom begin as reasoned convictions. In this article, 


Marvin LowENTHAL, noted historian and biographer, traces the roots — 


of his Zionism to their source to discover that he is truly a “life-long” 
Zionist. Mr. Lowenthal is now engaged in editing and translating 
a volume of Theodore Herzl’s diaries which will be published soon by 


Dial Press. 


I, Too, Invented Zionism 


By MARVIN LOWENTHAL 


ow do you happen to be a 
Zionist?” (if it happens that 
you are one) is a question 
which, when asked of you or you ask it 
of yourself, can lead to strange answers. 
Ransacking your memory may disclose 
that the original reasons were weighty 
and cogent, but they were quite as likely 
to have been idle, fanciful, or ironically 
trivial: a rolling pebble can let loose an 
avalanche. Naturally, similar questions, 
such as how did you come to be a So- 
cialist, a Theosophist, a Vegetarian, or 
any other sort of person that another per- 
son thinks in need of doing a little ex- 
plaining, can unfold equally curious re- 
plies. There are many roads to Zion. 

In my case I must say, to begin with, 
that I was not born a Zionist. I came from 
a family, a social climate, and a town — 
second-generation Americans of the Re- 
form Jewish persuasion in a pioneer 
Pennsylvania oil-field — altogether alien 
when not oblivious to any notion of Jew- 
ish nationalism. Born Zionists, I might 
add, are the least interesting specimens of 
the breed: they may have fascinating 
things to relate of their background, but 
the best they can advance on their own 
behalf is their conformity. 

I did not of course have Zionism thrust 
upon me by the force majeure of desper- 





ate circumstance or by a tide of popular 
opinion. Jews in our town including my- 
self were, as such, about as contented as 
could be; and while there surely must 
have been a few Zionists over among the 
“Orthodox” on Washington Street — Mr. 
Berko, the new immigrant from Rumania, 
may well have been one, for he taught 
some elements of French to a few kind- 
hearted society matrons and was therefore 
an intellectual, until, that is, he set him- 
self up selling Welsbach burners and 
lamp fixtures — these stray proponents 
of a Jewish state were, so far as I could 
know, undemonstrative and inaudible. No 
one in my hearing ever mentioned Zion- 
ism and I was subjected to nothing on 
the matter in print. 

I was, moreover, no baal ¢shuvah, no 
returnee, making my way eloquently 
home to the fold. In the first place, | 
never left the fold or wanted to leave it; 
and in the second place, if I had, I would 
not have had time enough to get out or 
get back in. For it all happened or, more 
accurately, came to a head when I was 
twelve and a half years old — shortly 
after April 6, 1903. (There is nothing 
like a date to make a narrative convinc- 
ing.) 

The process, I can see now, began with 
the Bible — a book that enthralled me at 
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an age too early to remember. I loved to 
hear the stories told from it in our Sunday 
school; I must have treasured for I still 
possess several blurry, blue-colored prints 
of Biblical scenes put out by Copley for 
the Sunday-school trade; and soon after 
I could read with any ease, the Bible be- 
came my stock fare along with Beautiful 
Joe and Black Beauty. Though I wan- 
dered at will and for long through the 
many worlds print can open to a small 
boy, I never lost my delight in the Bible. 
Seeing my absorption in it, my family 
used to call me, with a proud and wor- 
ried look, “the little rabbi.” 

No doubt the edition I pored over lent 
color to their misunderstanding as to my 
piety or to what went on in my mind. For 
in response to some unaccountable in- 
stinct I disdained the usual run of Bible 
tales retold for children, the prettified 
trumpery tailored to fit the presumed 
dimensions of the young idea; perhaps 
I didn’t like being talked down to. While 
I enjoyed the pictures which abounded in 
these skimpy booklets — showered on me 
by the family — I persisted in reading 
nothing but the real article, the genuine 
King James. 

I suppose I was as naturally religious 
as the next boy, as any youngster whose 
feelings were easily aroused, but my 
thoughts could not without considerable 
exaggeration be described as spiritual. I 
was not infatuated with the Psalms, car- 
ried away by the prophets, or remotely 
interested in the thou-shalts and thou- 
shalt-nots which packed column after 
column of the books devoted to the Law. 
These things, and the begats, and the 
Song of Songs which was no song at all, 
and Job which began fine but quickly 
turned into a torrent of words, were 
obviously written in order to be skipped. 
... No, what riveted me to the big black 
book in my little red-plush rocking chair 
by the window which overlooked a long 
dank bed of giant ferns were the astonish- 
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ing people it brought before me and their 
astonishing adventures. 

One of their chief attractions lay in 
the fact that they came from far away 
and long ago. In their company I could 
slake my thirst for everything that was 
ancient. The very word “ancient” had 
cast a spell over me; I could turn it on 
my tongue with infinite if undefinable 
pleasure. I was fascinated by the past; 
and the past ended, melting dimly away, 
like a corridor of wonders, in a mysteri- 
ous realm called “ancient” — which being 
mysterious was most wonderful and mag- 
netic of all. 


ut something else likewise drew me 
B: the ancient Hebrews — to Abra- 
ham and the great troop that followed 
him. The Greek and Roman heroes were 
no less genuinely ancient, and I revelled 
in them with equal joy — pursuing them 
in Hawthorne, Bulfinch, and I no longer 
know what retellings of the Odyssey, the 
voyage of the Argonauts, and the Aeneid, 
of Cornelia and her jewels and Horatius 
at the bridge. Midas, Croesus, Gyges, the 
laconic Spartans, the exploits at Marathon 
and Thermopylae —I was a _ glutton 
for the ancients. Still, there was a differ- 
ence: the ancient Hebrews were somehow, 
I felt, my own people as the others were 
not. The distinction was subtle, a nuance, 
but it was cardinal. I found it easier to 
pretend I was David than Alexander; the 
Bible heroes were mine and their land 
was the land I and my people came from. 
So the ancient Hebrews, Israelites and 
Jews impressed me as peculiarly alive; 
Palestine, with its rocks and rills where 
my fathers died, as an ancestral possess- 
ion; and Biblical history as not more en- 
trancing but more immediately real than 
Roman or Greek. It belonged to me and 
I belonged to it. 

Palestine, or the Land of Israel, had 
other ways, apart from the Bible, of enter- 
ing my life. It got into the house. We had 
no National Fund Box because (if for no 
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other reasons, although there would have 
been plenty) the National Fund did not 
yet exist. We had no chalukah box: such 
articles were appropriate to the “Ortho- 
dox” on Washington Street. But there 
were Chanukah lights, and I had a notion 
that the exotic, sweet-smelling beeswax 
candles must have come from our ancient 
land. On an occasional year there was 
an esrog, along with the other fruits and 
foliage of Succoth; and while I knew 
it was bought through Berwald the 
delicatessen man, I was sure it had grown 
in Palestine and I watched it shrink over 
the months to the size of a robin’s egg 
with feelings compounded of wonder and 
pathos. At Seder we sang at the top of 
our voices for the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple — baue dein Tempel schiere — 
speedily and in our time! And we all ex- 
pressed the hope of being next year in 
Jerusalem, even if it meant nothing more 
than an empty wish. The most enduring 
reminder of the old homeland, however, 
was an album of real Palestine flowers, 
richly bound in polished olive-wood 
boards; it had Yerusholayim and the Wail- 
ing Wall carved or burned into the top 
cover; and the blossoms together with 
leaves and stems, pasted on the pages, 
never lost their color, It always lay on 
the center table in the back parlor, and 
it was the kind of thing to show off to my 
particular friends. 

In the course of time my devotion to the 
worthies of the ancient world deepened 
into an enthusiasm for history — history 
itself, no matter which. I devoured any 
number of historical novels, although my 
appetite in this respect was not omnivor- 
ous. Scott bored me, with the exception — 
but what an exception! — of /vanhoe 
and its quasi-sequel, The Talisman; I 
could not stomach Henty. On the other 
hand, Rienzi and the Last Days of Pom- 
peii (the latter read in Pompey, a “York” 
State village almost as much home 
to me as my native town) rooted me to 
a chair for hours on end. The stage 
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production of Ben Hur — real horses 
racing in a thunderous clatter — spoiled 
me for the book, but I looked upon the 
same author’s Prince of India in two fat 
volumes — a story of the fall of Constan- 
tinople and of a magnificent Jew, secretly 
the Wandering Jew, who was about to 
usher in a universal religion — as the 
noblest product of human genius. 

Interlarded with the novels came a 
succession of straight history books, all 
profusely illustrated. I wonder, but | 
don’t dare shatter an illusion by investi- 
gating, if anything published for young. 
sters today surpasses Charles Coffin’s 
The Boys of ’76 and, better yet, Building 
the Nation. The narrative throbbed like 
the roll of drums, and the pictures were 
mostly reproductions of old prints, 
sketches, caricatures, and broadsides: | 
saw the epic of America while I was hear- 
ing it. Then Ridpath’s History of the 
World unfolded in nine majestic quartos 
all I supposed there was to know: four 
tomes labelled “Mankind” which, begin- 
ning with the latest (1897) account of 
creation, described the various human 
“families’—their origins, characteristics, 
migrations, and curious social habits; 
next, five tomes entitled “Nations” and re- 
counting “the principal events in the ca- 
reer of the human race” from the ancient 
dynasties of Egypt down through the mod- 
ern era to “the dawn of the 20th century.” 
John Clark Ridpath probably wrote the 
stodgiest prose ever committed to paper 
—and I defy any investigation to prove 
my superlative an illusion—but I was too 
enamoured of mankind’s career to be dis- 
couraged. Moreover, the pictures, colored 
plates, charts, maps, genealogical trees, 
and comparative tables were in my eyes 
superb: they covered everything from the 
age of the dinosaurs to the rise of the 
dynamo. 


natural impulse led me to focus my 4 
interest on diplomacy and the art 
of war. No other brand of hero, operating le 
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on a grand scale, could be quite so cap- 
tivating as a wily statesman or a general 
skilled in strategy: a Ulysses or a Judah 
Maccabee. I began to see and note the 
factors with which a great diplomatist 
like Richelieu played as Sherlock Holmes 
played with clues; or the factors which 
a great general, like another Raffles, tak- 
ing in the lay of the land, manipulated 
and even created, as he moved to the kill. 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles, replete 
with plans and maps, was of course my 
new bible. Somewhere about this period I 
met the two masters. Thomas E. Watson, 
not yet the hate-ridden demagogic senator 
from Georgia, introduced me in a big 
way to Talleyrand and Napoleon. 

When I came upon Watson’s Story of 
France and, a little later, in 1902, his 
Napoleon, I was not unprepared. To make 
this clear I must first retrace a few steps 
— the roads to Zion, as I have said, are 
many, and some of them meander. At an 
earlier stage, then, I had apparently either 
run out of history, as well I might after 
going through Ridpath, or I had been in- 
spired by the simian spirit of imitation 
native to children (and their betters) ; 
anyhow, I took to making up history out 
of my own head. 

The game had many forms. Sometimes 
I played it with two or three other boys. 
We preempted the rugs in Aunt Tillie’s 
sewing-room, converting each rug into 
“our” country. We whacked up all the 
buttons, poker chips, checkers, dominoes, 
chessmen, tiddle-de-wink discs, and par- 
chesi counters the house could afford, and 
transformed them into soldiers, generals, 
statesmen, and monarchs. Empty candy 
boxes made sturdy ships plying the car- 
pet seas between the nationalized rugs. 


Since each of us wanted to “be” the 
United States, with the prospect of a real 
war as the outcome of our rival claims, 
we exercised our first act of joint diplo- 
macy by agreeing that none of us should 
be America. That settled, Billy was al- 
lowed to be Germany; Leo, England; 
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Punch, Italy; and I was France. We nego- 
tiated treaties, we framed up coalitions, we 
paid state visits to one another’s capital, 
we held sumptious coronations and funer- 
als, we plotted and orated, and we sent 
our armies and navies into action — it 
was hard work reassembling the scattered 
corpses of buttons and chessmen, not so 
much for public burial as for the mainte- 
nance of good public relations with Aunt 
Tillie. 

If it was a heavy winter we transferred 
operations to the roofs of several sheds 
which adjoined the backyard, each roof- 
top becoming a country; and we stocked 
our arsenals with snow balls. The fall of 
Constantinople offered no such rousing 
spectacle as the historic occasion when, 
forming a coalition, England, Germany, 
and France assaulted the heights of Italy 
and carried it by storm. Or in fair 
weather, during spring and fall, we trans- 
ported our nations to the oil wells, engine 
houses, wooden tanks, and abandoned 
tank-pits which lay not far up the hill 
nearest our part of town. But there the 
distraction of the woods and cow-paths 
was apt to turn our rather distinguished 
manufacture of history into ordinary 
Indian warfare or the trite retaking of 
San Juan Hill. 

The game, I admit, was richest when I 
played it solitaire. This was done by 
dreaming up an imaginary world and 
spinning out its history, complete with 
rival nations, their conflicting interests, 
and all the political and military conse- 
quences. I discovered that if I constricted 
the stage of my history to a small and 
familiar terrain, I could not only recite to 
myself the course of events but watch 
them unfold: I could be an eye-witness as 
well as the narrator. 


The first convenient stage for these 
graphic histories was my home town. 
Without ado, its six wards obligingly 
transformed themselves into six countries. 
Having, like Thoreau in Concord, trav- 
eled extensively in my birthplace, I knew 
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its geography by heart and foot: the seven 
hills that surrounded it; the Tunagawan 
Creek and its two branches, with their 
curves pre-ordained for sorties, ambushes, 
and flanking movements; the strategic 
bridges waiting like the one at Lodi for 
brilliant capture; the precise boundaries 
of the wards, their clamorous inequities, 
and the lure of trade and wealth which 
lay behind them, provocative of endless 
ambitions, quarrels, and conquests. I had 
my universe in constant historic action 
and always under direct surveillance and 
control. 

I installed governments and dynasties. 
Inevitably there followed revolutions and 
reactions, democracies and monarchies, 
usurpers, pretenders, traitors, good kings 
and wicked tyrants, emperors no one 
would “recognize,” palace plots, abdica- 
tions, exiles, and the shadow of a Grey 
Eminence or an ingenious lieutenant of 
artillery behind the scenes. I borrowed 
the names of my schoolmates for my 
kings, dictators, and grand dukes: I had 
little skill at invention. 


Eventually the train of history wore out 
my home town or outgrew it. With the 
help of a large map of my county and 
its neighbors in our geography book, 
where the rivers, creeks, runs, and moun- 
tains were clearly defined, my history 
spread itself out over a fair portion of 
Pennsylvania. Maps of larger scope, I dis- 
covered, would not work. When I tried 
out the Middle Atlantic States (in the 
same geography book) I found that their 
real history, the history-book history, 
interfered with my own. The latter faded 
and wilted. So I was driven to draw, in 
as free and unpremeditated a manner as | 
could, huge maps of fancied continents, 
islands, and seas — worlds whose story I 
could shape at will. I besieged my friends 
among the store-keepers for mammoth 
sheets of wrapping paper; when I ob- 
tained a prize specimen, big enough to 
have held all Ridpath, I cleared our front- 
parlor floor, spread out the vast sheet, and 
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the game of history was played to the top 
of its bent. 


The time came when the crowded 
stream of events got beyond the reach of 
my memory. The dynasties and revolu- 
tions, the rise and fall of nations, grew 
too numerous and complicated to be held 
in my head. The elaborators of the Tal- 
mud once found themselves in a similar 
predicament. I adopted their solution and 
began to write down dynastic lists, cryptic 
abridgements of treaties, and syllabi of 
events — a compendium which, like the 
Mishnah, required interpretation to be 
understood. I had no difficulty, of course, 
in being my own interpreter. An old copy 
of Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song, 
as unfrequented as a cave of Qumran, 
still preserves some of these lists and 
syllabi; and I have no doubt that, under 
rigorous study, internal evidence would 
yield the date of their composition and 
several of their sources. Scholarship can 
accomplish wonders. 


tect and arbiter of one history after 
another, I was interrupted by an intrusion 
from the outer world. A terrible massacre 
of Jews had occurred in Kishinev (be- 
ginning April 6, 1903). The excesses— 
a euphemism for atrocities — were so 
great that they had aroused universal 
indignation. They were so great that hor- 
rified talk of them reached our dinner 


L: the midst of these labors as the archi- 


table. I listened to the details in distressed 


silence. That Russian Jews were perse- 
cuted I had long known but little re- 


marked: it was commonplace. A massacre, | 


though, of this dimension! . . . I resolved 
to look into the situation. 

Probably I consulted my Uncle Dave, | 
the widest-read member of the family, a | 
member of the Jewish Publication Society, 


a subscriber to the Jewish Encyclopedia, 


and the treasurer of our local Carnegie | 


Public Library. In any event, I got the © 








necessary information. And then all roads |~ 
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I, Too, INVENTED ZIONISM 





ran into one, and the road’s end was 


clear. 


There were, I learned with some 
amazement, three million Russian Jews. 
Obviously, it was folly of them to remain 
in Russia, the objects of continuous per- 
secution; and ridiculous of them to suffer 
massacre. They needed only to provide 
themselves with a Napoleon and a Talley- 
rand, raise an army, march over the Cau- 
casus to Palestine, regain our ancestral 
land, and build of themselves a free and 
independent nation. At a stroke I had, 
without knowing the label, worked out the 
essence of Zionism. 

I went to the Public Library, four 
doors away, procured its largest atlas, and 
studied the maps of Russia, Turkey, and 
the Near East. Russia’s three million Jews 
should easily furnish an army of 200,000 
troops. All right, 100,000. Anyway, 50,- 
000. With only 40,000 men Napoleon had 
crossed the Alps, crushed the Austrians 
at Marengo, recaptured Italy, and de- 
stroyed the Holy Roman Empire. Was a 
Jewish Napoleon impossible? Had there 
not been a Joshua! 

As I scrutinized the maps and com- 
puted time and distances I realized that, 
once the Caucasus were crossed, a single 
decisive victory over the Turks — one to 
add to Creasy’s fifteen — might turn out 
to be doubtful or unattainable. The line 
of march down to the Euphrates — the 
Anabasis in reverse — could be relent- 
lessly harassed on its right flank. The 
Turks might never yield purely to the 
force of arms. It was at this juncture that 
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the Jews would resort to their Talleyrand. 
If I knew my man, and if he were half 
as good as the Talleyrand who outman- 
euvered all of armed Europe at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, he would soon wangle 
from the Sultan whatever agreements and 
concessions were required. A Jewish 
Talleyrand was to my mind no more fan- 
ciful than a Hushai or a Solomon. But 
there is no need to detail here the military 
campaign or the diplomatic strategy: my 
plans, which to be sure I kept to myself, 
were never adopted. 

Somewhat more than a year later — in 
the summer of 1904 — another item of 
Jewish news was evidently important 
enough to be discussed at our dinner 
table. My Uncle Dave announced that an 
extraordinary Jew named Herzl had died. 
Herzl, my uncle went on to explain, had 
no doubt been a remarkable man, but 
his ideas were false, impractical, and 


‘downright dangerous. The rest of the 


family concurred. From the amount of 
heat and animosity they generated, and 
their frightened shaking of the head, I 
was tempted to believe that Herzl had 
been flirting with Christianity. 

I asked for the nature of Herzl’s absurd 
and perilous ideas. With his customary 
care and thoroughness Uncle Dave ex- 
pounded — and I heard for the first time 
— the official theory and aim of Zionism. 
“The man,” he concluded, “was mad.” I 
kept still. But I said to myself, “If Herzl 
was mad, so am I. And if this is Zionism, 
I too had invented Zionism over a year 
ago.” 





Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto 


By EMMANUEL RINGELBLUM 


Emmanuel Ringelblum was the real-life historian and archivist of the Warsaw 
Ghetto who served as the model for John Hersey’s THE WALL. THE WALL 
purports to be Herse:;’s editing of Noach Levinson’s (i.e., Emmanuel Ringel- 
blum’s) diary. In actual fact, at the time Hersey wrote THE WALL only part of 
Ringelblum’s NOTES had been recovered, and but a small section from this ma- 
terial had been published. Hence, THE WALL was Hersey’s imaginative pro- 
jection of Ringelblum’s diary. 

Ringelblum’s NOTES FROM THE WARSAW GHETTO were preserved in 
two sections of the underground Ghetto archive that were eventually dug up in 
Warsaw under the rubble of the building formerly at 68 Nowolipki Street. The 
first section was located in September 1946, the second at the beginning of De- 
cember 1950. Ringelblum began to jot down his entries as early as October 
1939, and he kept up his notations until the last moment of his life. 


These notes of the organizer of the ONEG SHABBAT, the group that un- 
dertook to build up an underground archive for the Warsaw Ghetto, are invalu- 
able as a source for the history of the tragedy of European Jewry during World 
War II. Their value is enhanced by their immediacy and spontaneity — Ringel- 
blum recorded events in his diary immediately or shortly after they occurred. 
They are in the form of short notations, or descriptions, sometimes merely points 
that Ringelblum intended to expand after the Liberation of Warsaw. Mean- 
while, he took pains to jot down every piece of information that was relevant to 
life in the Warsaw Ghetto, and in the Jewish provinces, as well as comments on 
the relations of the Occupation forces to the Poles, news from abroad, radio 
broadcasts, jokes, proverbs, anecdotes — in brief, anything and everything that 
might someday serve as source material for a full-scale account of the unique 
Ghetto situation. At the moment, Ringelblum had neither the time nor the op- 
portunity under the pressure of Ghetto life to organize his various materials into 
coherent form. Hence, it was in their original fragmentary, often elliptic state, 
that Ringelblum’s NOTES FROM THE WARSAW GHETTO were buried in 
the tin boxes whence they were later recovered. 

The material I have translated and included in the present selection is 
based on the first portion of Ringelblum’s NOTES recovered, that which was 
edited and published in the quarterly BLETTER FAR GESHICHTE, vol. 1, 
no. 1, issued by the Jewish Historical Institute in Poland, January-March 
1948. Two larger volumes of selections from the NOTES have also been pub- 
lished: one in the original Yiddish, in Warsaw in 1952 by the Yiddish Buch, the 
other in Polish in three parts in 1951, 1952, and 1954, by the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Poland. A definitive edition is currently under preparation by the 
“Ghetto Fighters’ House” in Haifa, Israel. 


I am greatly indebted to Dr. Philip Friedman for his invaluable encour- 
agement and assistance and to Mrs. Rose Klepfisz for important technical aid. 
Jacob Sloan 
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Notes FROM THE Warsaw GHETTO 


M, Dear Friend:1 


A wooden bridge has been put up on 
Mlawska [Street], linking the Ghetto 
streets. Two Jewish street car lines, 15 
and 28, have been cancelled. Now (Feb- 
ruary, [1941] only one street car line 
is stil] operating—there’s a big Jewish 
star on it. The Christian apothecaries are 
doing a tremendous business. All their 
drugs are bought up immediately. An epi- 
demic of tuberculosis threatens; due to 
the closeness in the Ghetto it would 
spread like wildfire. Frequent cases of 
scavenging in garbage cans. On the other 
hand, houses where they eat oranges 
daily, 25 zlotys per kilo, and grapes, etc. 
More entertainment spots opened. Many 
of the partners ethnic Germans. There are 
Jews who collaborate with the S.A., S.S., 
and the like. They make the rounds of 
Jewish organizations demanding clothing 
and the like, on the basis of their connec- 
tions. At the least sign of opposition they 
threaten to denounce you to them [the 
Nazis]. A whole body of legends sur- 
rounds Dr. Schubert?, the protector of 
Ganzweich.? Is said to put on an arm- 
band [Jewish badge, white with a Jewish 
star], and walk through the Ghetto. Is 
sid sometimes to save Jewish goods 
[ ‘rom confiscation]. He is a Baptist. 

Misericordia et justicia, the slogan of 
the Inquisition. Scabies widespread, due 
to dearth of soap. Terrible case of three- 
year-old refugee child. En route, the 
guard threw the child into the snow. Its 





1The identity of the friend referred to is not 
clear. Some of the other notations are addressed 
to members of Ringelblum’s immediate family. 
However, since there was obviously no intention 
on Ringelblum’s part to send these communi- 
cations to the individuals addressed, the saluta- 
tions appear to have been a literary device in- 
tended to lend a sense of personal informality 
to the document. 

*A high official of the Warsaw Municipal Dis- 
trict. 

’Abraham Ganzweich, leader of the so-called 
“13 Leszno Street” office (theoretically, an 
agency to combat speculation and usury in Jew- 
ish housing, but actually a Gestapo agency). 
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mother jumped off the wagon, and tried 
to save the child. The guard threatened 
her with a revolver. The mother insisted 
life was worthless for her without her 
child. Then the guard threatened to shoot 
all the Jews in the wagon. The mother 
arrived in Warsaw, and here went out of 
her mind. In provinces, huge sums ex- 
torted; in Radom 50,000 zlotys had to 
be raised in three hours for 500 depor- 
tees. Rumor that Jews are to be concen- 
trated at four points: Warsaw, Lublin, 
Radom, and Kielce. All the Jews in the 
Warsaw District to be thrown into War- 
saw—some 200,000—reason, political: 
in case of war with Russia, all the Jews 
of Poland to be concentrated at four 
points. .. . Another explanation, the rea- 
son for “resettlement” [deportation] of 
Jews from the Warsaw District [to War- 
saw Ghetto] is the arrival of Poles from 
Pomerania. In fact, Pomeranian Poles 
did arrive in Piaseczna shortly after the 
deportation of the [local] Jews. A short 
time ago (beginning of February) group 
of twenty Jews was sent out [of the 
Ghetto] to work for a German farmer in 
a village from which Jews had been de- 
ported. So work can open the Ghetto 
doors. 


ig to-do recently in the Transfer 

Station, involving a [German 
army] Chief and Jewish workers whom 
he refused to give work certificates. 
Wouldn’t give work to any Poles, out of 
fear of sabotage. In front of 17 Kroch- 
malna Street they hung out a placard: 
“A knife in the stomach for the first one 
who gives a zloty to the Kehilla [Jew- 
ish Community Council] for an inocula- 
tion.” There are illegal traveling libraries 
that circulate from house to house. There 
is a Talmud Torah attended by 700 stu- 
dents, rabbis are the teachers. “Grind the 
Organ” is the most popular name for 
Kehilla: Throw a coin to the organ 
grinder, and the organ plays. In Febru- 
ary some of the streets had their names 
4German office, through which all business deal- 
ings involving the Ghetto passed—set up as the 


result of the edict dated 5/14/41, issued by 
“District Chief” Fischer. 
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changed: Zamenhofa back to Dzika, etc. 
Sienna got its old name back. For this 
privilege Jews had to pay 160,000 gold 
zlotys. Jews were given certificates to be 
able to buy gold on the Other Side [of 
the Ghetto Wall], rings, junk, and the 
like. The money goes to the Winter Re- 
lief for the [Nazi] Party. One [S.S.] man 
came looking for a Jew, but took nothing 
when he found him. Instead, asked for a 
Jewish holy volume—as a charm. Hawk- 
ers cry their wares in the street: “If you 
must buy a rag, buy a clean one!” 
Beggars ply their trade in various 
fashions in the street. The Pultusk cantor, 
his assistant at his side, trills El Mole 
Rachamim. A preacher delivers complete 
sermons rushing back and forth, as 
though someone were at his heels, and 
gesticulating wildly with his arms, as 
though he were in the pulpit. Child in 
arms, a mother begs—the child appears 
dead. The begging of three- and four- 
year-old children, and that is the most 
painful. Some beggars strike studied the- 
atrical poses, for the sake of effect. The 
drive to write down one’s memoirs is 
powerful: even young people in labor 
camps do it. The manuscripts were dis- 
covered, torn up, and their authors beat- 
en. A madman [perhaps Rubinstein, see 
below] runs around the streets, crying: 
“All men are equal! Here in the Ghetto 
all men are equal!” Things haven’t yet 
reached that point, but we are not far 
off. Rumor that the staff of the Lubawicz 
Zaddik are receiving exit permits for 
America, and are leaving any day now. 
Arrival of Germans from Lodz to buy 
furs, diamonds, gold, foreign currency. 
They want to insure themselves for the 
future—so they buy their insurance in 
the Warsaw Ghetto. As a result, the price 
of diamonds has gone up. It’s character- 
istic that there’s trade in real estate in 
the Ghetto. Great number of packages 
from Russia and other countries—as 
many as 2,000 a day. ... They say Count 
Ronikier® is trying to obtain permission 
for some converts to remain on the Other 
Side. He presented a list of the converts 





5Chairman of the Polish Central Welfare Coun- 
cil. 
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to the Authorities. The men on the list 
were arrested, the women transferred to 
the Ghetto. Many of the converts are said 
to be living in Sienna. In one town Jews 
wrote to a relief organization, ending 
their letters with S.0.S. .. . They were 
ordered arrested by the district governor. 
Of late some courtyards, complete streets 
in fact, have been closed down for non- 
payment of rent. They turn off the electric- 
ity. Karmelicka makes a dreadful impres- 
sion. It’s so dark people stumble over each 
other. They’ve been making up ditties 
about the Kehilla, about the brothers 
Lichtenbaum who have the contract to 
build the Ghetto walls, and make for- 
tunes with the help of their father.® He 
gives his sons all the work. To repair 
the Merchants’ Association building, 
using simple fir wood, they demand 
60,000 zlotys—other contractors a fourth 
that much. On the Other Side they say 
that the Jews are having a good time in 
the Ghetto—with dancing, new night- 
clubs being opened all the time: Palermo 
on Zelazna Street, Casanova at Nowolipie 
Street (by the gang of 13 Leszno 
Street) .7 In Bendin, Sosnowiec, shleppers 
are sent into homes to occupy them until 
their residents meet the extortioners’ 
demands. 


August 194] 


hey use horse-drawn wagons, pull 

handcarts, rubber-wheeled carriages, 
litters, etc. The horse-drawn wagons 
are loaded with bodies. The coffins of 
the poor are piled on top of one another. 
In some of the houses in the poorer sec- 
tion (e.g., in Wolynska Street), whole 
families die out. There are cases where 
the body of the last of the family to die 
lies untended for days until neighbors 
smell the odor of death. One mother hid 
her dead child so as to be able to enjoy 
his ration card as long as possible. There 
have been cases in some of the houses on 





8Engineer Mark Lichtenbaum, a member of the 
Warsaw Judenrat from the first, became its pres- 
ident at the death of Czerniakow. Lichtenbaum 
was universally hated. 


7See note 3. 
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Wolynska Street of rats gnawing at 
corpses that have been allowed to lie un- 
tended for several days. Ten houses are 
empty in 7 Wolynska Street. All the resi- 
dents have died out. In general, this 
death of entire families in the course of 
one or two days is a very common oc- 
currence. There has been an enormous 
increase in the number of orphans, since 
the grown-ups die first, particularly the 
men. [But] there are practically no chil- 
dren under two, simply because there’s 
no milk at all, either for the infants or 
the nursing mothers. If things continue 
this way, the “Jewish question” will soon 
be resolved very quickly in Warsaw. 

I heard about a social worker connect- 
ed with YYGA [Jewish Welfare Self-Aid 
Society] who fasts once a week, and con- 
tributes his rations to the. poor. 

A very interesting question is that of 
the passivity of the Jewish masses, who 
expire with no more than a slight sigh. 
Why are they all so quiet? Why does the 
father die, and the mother, and each of 
the children, without a single protest? 
Why haven’t we done the things we 
threatened the world with a year ago— 
robbery and theft—those things whose 
threat forced the House Committees® to 
buy up food for the poorer tenants? There 
are a great many possible answers to these 
questions. One is that the [German] oc- 
cupation forces have so terrorized the 
Jewish populace that people are afraid to 
raise their heads. The fear that mass re- 
prisals would be the reply to any out- 
break from the hungry masses has forced 
the more sensitive element into a passiv- 
ity designed not to provoke any commo- 
tion in the Ghetto. Still another reason 1s 
that the more active element among the 
poor has settled down one way or an- 
other. Smuggling offers a means of live- 
lihood for thousands of porters, who, 
beside the portage fee, take another 10 
zlotys per load smuggled in to keep quiet. 
The shops and the orders from the Ger- 
man jobbers give employment to a large 
number of other factory workers and arti- 
sans. Some enterprising workers have 





SMutual aid groups, organized on a house-by- 
house basis, for relief purposes. 
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turned to street peddling (bread, for in- 
stance, on which they make 25 groschen a 
kilo.) The result is that it is the inert, un- 
enterprising poor people who are dying, 
in silence and wordlessly. Another factor 
in keeping the populace in check is the 
Jewish police who have learned how to 
beat up people, how to “keep order,” how 
to send folk to work camps. Significantly, 
it is the refugees from the provinces who 
are dying of hunger, those who feel lost, 
helpless, in these alien surroundings. 
Their protest is converted into a beggarly 
cry of woe, an energetic demand from 
the passerby for alms, a protest of sorts 
to their own landsmannshaften, a de- 
mand for a piece of bread—from a Jew- 
ish institution or House Committee. How- 
ever, the aid given them is not sufficient, 
especially when whole neighborhoods 
consist of nothing but poor people. And, 
after a few cries, they turn quiet, resign 
themselves to their fate and wait—in fact 
ask—for Death, the Resolver of all evil, 
to hurry. I had a talk with one refugee 
who had been hungry for a long time. 
All his thoughts were occupied with food. 
Everywhere he went, he dreamed of noth- 
ing but bread. He stopped at every store 
window where food was on display. But at 
the same time, he had grown apathetic, 
nothing mattered to him any more. It was 
hard for him to bring himself to wash, 
and he did so only because of his child- 
hood training. Perhaps this physical pas- 
siveness, a direct result of hunger, is a fac- 
tor in the silent, unprotesting wasting 
away of the Jewish populace. 

A few days ago, about the 25th or 
26th of August, Engineer Luft was shot to 
death. His death was very characteristic 
of a certain kind of Jew. Luft had been 
an Austrian officer, and had been decor- 
ated with the Iron Cross. He was proud 
of his Jewishness. An argument arose be- 
tween Luft and a uniformed Ukrainian 
over a “rickshaw.’”® The Ukrainian or- 
dered Luft to show his papers. Luft had 
a pass but categorically refused to show 
it. The Ukrainian prodded him with his 





9Ingenious vehicle used in the Warshaw Ghetto. 
The driver pedaled a bicycle in front while the 
rider sat in a cart behind. 
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bayonet; Luft still refused. Finally, the 
Ukrainian took out his revolver and shot 


Luft dead. 


he question of what to do with the 

beggars remains the order of the 
day, despite the 120,000 free lunches— 
despite the Kehilla’s efforts and the wel- 
fare fund drive of CENTOS [the chil- 
dren’s welfare organization]. The number 
of beggars increases daily. Although the 
police waged an energetic campaign 
against the beggars a few months ago, at 
a directive from the authorities, there are 
more beggars than ever on the streets 
nowadays. A large number of them con- 
sists of children. I saw a band of four or 
five children who eke out an existence 
by playing in the street some child’s 
game they have probably learned in 
school. Another beggar, who is a former 
work camp inmate, carries everywhere 
with him for exhibition purposes a pho- 
tograph from happier days, to show how 
handsome he once looked, he who is now 
a ragged wreck of a man. This display 
of photographs has become the latest 
mode of begging. Apparently it is effec- 
tive and gains sympathy. 

Some of the Jewish beggars have 
moved over to the Other Side of War- 
saw. This was a widespread phenomenon 
a month ago. Hundreds of beggars, in- 
cluding women and children, smuggled 
themselves out of the Ghetto to beg on 
the Other Side, where they were well 
received, well fed, and often given food 
to take back to the Ghetto with them. 
Although universally recognized as Jews 
from the Ghetto, perhaps they were given 
alms for that very reason. This was an 
interesting symptom of a deep transfor- 
mation in Polish society. Recently, how- 
ever, the authorities have been waging a 
bitter campaign against Jewish beggars 
on the Other Side. The police arrest 
them, assemble them all in one place, 
beat them up, and then shove them back 
into the Ghetto. The Polish police show 
no mercy to women and children. As a 
whole, the Polish police are a disgusting 
lot. With the recent disappearance of The 
Thirteen [see above], the Polish police 
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have taken their place. They block your 
way in the street until you pay up. They 
visit the unrationed bakeries and small 
shops and extort hundreds of zlotys—for 
purposes of “air defense.” The illegal 
Polish newspapers have printed the 
names of those policemen who have beat- 
en up women and children caught smug- 
gling or begging [as a warning that they 
would be punished]. They treat the Jews 
with an arrogance often surpassing that 
of the Germans. When they are on guard 
duty, for example, they are often stricter 
than the Germans. The Volksdeutsche 
[ethnic Germans] enrolled in the Polish 
police are the worst of all. 

Another plague is the street car con- 
ductors. The new order prescribing se- 
vere penalties for passengers without 
tickets has produced some melancholy 
consequences. The conductors are doing 
a lucrative business. People climb on the 
trolley from both sides at once—knowing 
this, the conductors approach passengers 
who have just climbed aboard and have 
not had a chance to buy a ticket, and fine 
them 5 zlotys each for having no ticket. 
If you haven’t the money to pay the fine, 
or if you say a word of complaint to the 
conductor, they march you off to the 
guard. There have been cases of people 
being sent to Oswiecem for this crime— 
whence nothing more is heard of them. 
Others are thrown into the jail for Jews 
on Gesia Street. There’s a German 
commissar there, a man called Schamme, 
and he and the conductors split what 
they make in fines from passengers. If 
you slip something into his hand you’re 
let out very fast—otherwise you lan- 
guish there for weeks on end. This jail 
is where the old army prison used to be. 


here have been cases of Germans 

dropping bread out of their cars 
for beggars as they ride through the 
Ghetto, or stopping, calling a beggar boy 
over, and giving him a loaf. But these 
are isolated instances of humanity. For 
the most part the beggar children stand 
near the hospital on Ogrodowa Street, 
near the telephone building on Leszno 
Street, and wait for someone to take pity 
and throw them a piece of breed. 
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Notes FROM THE WARSAW GHETTO 


A special class of beggars consists of 
those who beg after nine o’clock in the 
night. You stand at your window, and 
suddenly see new faces, beggars you 
haven’t seen all day. They walk out 
right into the middle of the street, beg- 
ging for bread. Most of them are chil- 
dren. In the surrounding silence of night, 
the cries of the hungry beggar children 
are terribly insistent, and, however hard 
your heart, eventually you have to throw 
a piece of bread down to them—or else 
leave the house. These beggars are com- 
pletely unconcerned about curfews, and 
you can hear their voices late at night, 
at eleven and even at twelve. They are 
afraid of nothing and of no one. There 
has been no case of the night patrol 
shooting at these beggars, although they 
move around the streets after curfew 
without passes. It’s a common thing for 
beggar children like these to die on the 
sidewalk at night. I was told about one 
such horrible scene that took place in 
front of 24 Muranow Street where a six- 
year-old beggar boy lay gasping all 
night, too weak to roll over to the piece 
of bread that had been thrown down to 
him from the balcony. 


Lately, whole families have been out 
begging, sometimes even well-dressed 
people. Musicians and singers take their 
children along with them to “work.” 
The father plays an instrument, while 
his child or children put out their caps 
for a coin. There’s one singer who stands 
outside with his young wife, who is 
dressed with real elegance. As he sings 
his wife collects alms. Near by, stands a 
cradle with a small child in it—the par- 
ents have no one to leave the child with. 
The child is being trained to be a beg- 
gar, literally in the cradle. Generally 
speaking, family begging has become the 
mode. Some parents do it because chil- 
dren attract attention, others because 
they can’t leave the children alone at 
home. Incidentally, the beggars’ practice 
of falling to the ground and lying there 
has stopped. Those who lay down be- 
cause they were really too weak to stand 
have all died out; the simulators have 
apparently concluded that it’s not a very 
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profitable tactic. Some of the beggars 
have taken to singing in the courtyards. 
There are a number of songs, particu- 
larly popular being one about Bialystok. 


July-September 1941 


he bakers are making very good 

money. So are the bakery workers, 
some of whom are doing quite well—i.e., 
about 500 zlotys for a five-day work 
week. The union (which is very active, 
illegally, of course) sees to it that the 
unemployed bakery workers work the 
remaining two days of the week. The 
union delegates work only late after- 
noons, going halves with the workers 
who take their places the rest of the 
time. I’m told that this system pays off 
well for the union delegates. But I have 
not checked this information. 

A German refugee beggar survived a 
bout of typhus out on the open street. 
One day he suddenly appeared walking 
the streets wrapped in a blanket. A phys- 
ician took his temperature and found it 
to be 39 degrees Centigrade [102.2 Fah- 
renheit]. But apparently his attack was a 
minor one. Now he’s walking the streets 
coatless again. 

A beggar boy has been singing sweet- 
ly in Polish: 

“Tm not giving up my ration card, 

There are better times a-coming.” 

His voice is listened to with pleasure, 
and the audience throws him coins. Ru- 
benstein’s!® phrase about giving up the 
ration card to death has made a tremen- 
dous hit. My son said that he was afraid 
that [St.] Petersburg was going to give 
up the ration card [ie., fall into the 
hands of the German army]. 

The children are speedily becoming 
demoralized. Illustrative of this tendency 
are the pitched battles between children’s 
gangs, in which prisoners are taken. One 
gang—Kutzik’s—is notorious for thrash- 
ing girls at night on Tlomackie Place. 
The gangsters don’t give a damn for the 
Jewish police. Following scene: A pla- 





10An eccentric from Lodz, composer of many 
popular songs, who was a famous Ghetto char- 
acter. See above. 
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toon from the Kehilla’s Health Depart- 
ment is performing its exercises. A gang 
ridicules them loudly, yelling: “One, 
two, three, four, grind the organ!” I 
saw a dignified gentleman standing in 
front of the Sholom Aleichem Academy 
put out his hand for alms. 

August 30—Tragedy in Osowa, near 
Chelm, where there is a voluntary work 
camp. There were a few cases of typhus. 
The S.S. men took over, ordered the Jew- 
ish workers (around fifty of them) to 
line up. Five men dug a trench grave 
behind the line-up, another five were 
machine gunned [and fell into the 
trench], then still another five dug and 
were machine gunned, etc. Finally only 
five or six men were left of the whole 
camp—the Jewish policeman, the cook, 
the Kehilla representative. A terrible 
warning that if the epidemic doesn’t 
subside. . Curiously enough, the 
typhus cases recovered, and came here 
to the Ghetto from the hospital. 


Characteristically, there has been but 
one case of murder in the Ghetto. 


October 1941 


he latest victories of the Germans— 

the encirclement of Moscow, the 
defeat of Timoshenko’s army—have 
called forth a huge wave of pessimism 
among the Jews. They ask themselves: 
“From whence shall our help come?” 
Everyone is very bitter at England for 
having stopped its aerial bombardments 
of Germany during the past two weeks, 
although it was clearly the function of 
the English to raise a diversionary of- 
fensive against Germany. The average 
man maintains that England would like 
to see both Germany and Russia defeated, 
so that England and America might 
emerge from the war the real victors. 
But—the average man reasons—having 
annihilated Russia, Germany would be in 
a position to hurl its armies at England 
with increased vigor—so the English tac- 
tics are hard to fathom. I know of one 
household where every morning the wife 
makes life miserable for her husband be- 
cause of England’s inactivity. The hus- 
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band proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he is not personally responsi- 
ble for the British policy. But that does 
not help him in the slightest; his wife 
continues to belabor him. Although 
everyone, optimist and pessimist alike, is 
convinced that Germany will lose in the 
end, some people are beginning to spec- 
ulate as to whether Germany, by taking 
possession of the industrial centers of 
Europe, might not gain temporary con- 
trol of the world. But there are very few 
people who really go that far, for to al- 
low oneself to believe this would mean 
to have to draw the necessary conclusion: 
collective suicide. 

Two beggar children sat in the street 
holding up a sign that read S.0.S. One 
is forced to concede that this is the sim- 
plest and truest statement of our predica- 
ment—and our only slogan. The com. 
merce in ration cards is one of the most 
melancholy developments in the Ghetto. 
The officials and shopkeepers are leeches 
who exploit the predicament of the poor 
who lack money even for a piece of 
bread; the former buy up the bread and 
sugar ration cards of the poor. In gen- 
eral, this trafficking in the ration cards 
of the dead, of the missing, is a very 
lucrative business for certain elements in 
the Ghetto, particularly officials. They are 
hyenas of the worst sort. Since not all cf 
the poor people are able to get free meal 
tickets, some of them sell their ration 
cards for free meal tickets—exactly the 
way a poor peasant sells the harvest of 
his future crop. 

Heard from a reliable source that The 
13 Leszno gang were in Germany's 
espionage service before the war with 
Russia began. That may be the explana: 
tion for the Gestapo’s favoring them. 
There is an evident and terrible slacken- 
ing of the sentiment of compassion. 
Walking through the streets one passes 
children as emaciated as skeletons, bare- 
foot and naked, who put out frozen-blue 
hands for alms—in vain. People have 
grown as hard and unfeeling as stones. 
A Jew who was on the Other Side told 
me how complete strangers stopped him 
in the street and plied him with unan 
swerable questions: Why did the Jews 
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Notes FROM THE Warsaw GHETTO 


allow thin, barefoot children to go over 
to the Other Side and beg? “Aren’t you 
Jews ashamed to permit it?” 

Here’s a joke that’s making the 
rounds: 

A woman was having a difficult labor. 
Nothing anyone did could help her. But 
the moment her friends left the house the 
infant came crawling out of the womb 
to ask his mother: “Mama, can I come 
out now, have all the shleppers gone?” 
(Literally, one who pulls or drags some- 
thing. See above for the special meaning 
of the word “shlepper” in the Ghetto.] 

A great many cases of conversion. At 
Hoshana Raba time more than fifty Jews 
were converted (data from the Kehilla). 
The reason being that the Catholics look 
after their converts. Hope that the con- 
verts would be able to leave the Ghetto— 
there was even some talk of a converts’ 
Ghetto in Zoliborz. Nevertheless, this is a 
psychopathological phenomenon. As the 
saying goes: “You want a job in the 
Jewish Kehilla? Convert!” 

A characteristic recent development in 
the Ghetto is wagons to which human 
beings are harnessed. The practice is 
based on a simple calculation: It costs 
80 zlotys a day to maintain a horse, only 
20 zlotys to maintain a human being. 
Besides, during the “resettlement” one 
saw many wagons loaded with furniture 
that were being drawn by human beings. 
The thieves wreaked frightful damage 
during that period. . . . 


Book Selling 


The Jewish book stores are no more. 
The stores were closed down, the books 
removed. The remnants of those books 
that were salvaged from Swietojerska 
Street, where Jewish book dealers were 
active for generations, are now being 
sold out in the street. The central book 
exchange is now Leszno Street, where the 
best works by the modern authors are 
sold by the basketful. Nor is there any 
lack of forbidden merchandise—e.g., the 
works of Feuchtwanger, Zweig, Kautsky, 
Lenin, Marx, Werfel, et al., or out-and- 
out anti-Hitler literature in plain view 
(The False Nero) [by Feuchtwanger]. 
- . » Foreign-language books are very 
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popular, especially those in English, 
since every one is assiduously studying 
English, in preparation for emigrating 
after the war (Penguin Books). Most of 
the book sellers are the former proprie- 
tors of big book stores on Swieto- 
jerska Street—a street famous for the 
annual attacks by the anti-Semitic N. R. 
hoodlums before the war. . . . Polish books 
are being sold on Leszno Street, Yiddish 
and Hebrew books on Nowolipki and Za- 
menhofa Streets, and elsewhere. Of late, 
one notices the sale of Talmudic volumes 
—completely unprecedented. Such vol- 
umes used formerly to be regarded as holy 
and transmitted as a family inheritance 
from generation to generation. The sale 
of such volumes by the basketful is a 
sacrilege that is the best evidence of the 
level we have descended to. 

One of the book sellers is the well- 
known Hebrew author Czudner. How-. 
ever, he has the nasty habit of hiding 
the best books and keeping them for 
himself. Once a literary man, always a 
literary man... . 


Beginning of May 1942 


he beggars crowding the streets 

nowadays are different from last 
year’s crop. Most of the beggars from the 
provinces have died out. The newcomers 
are a better class of people, their breed- 
ing being obvious in their faces and 
manner. They speak a good, sometimes 
even an excellent Polish: Droozy panstwo, 
jeszcze dzis nic nie jadlem (“Ladies 
and gentlemen, I haven’t had a bite to 
eat today.”) Sometimes one comes across 
former students from the Institute of Ju- 
daic Studies, who ask for help in Hebrew. 
Some of the beggars are well dressed. If 
they didn’t silently put out their hands, or 
ask for alms in a low voice, you would 
never imagine that they were beggars. 
On Karmelicka Street, near the Evan- 
gelical Hospital, stands a beggar whose 
clothes are impeccable; he has a pretty 
child with him who is clean and spotless; 
he begs not with outstretched hand but 
with his eyes alone. The children con- 
stitute the majority of the beggars, de- 
spite all the institutions maintained by 
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CENTOS. Whole choirs of children sing 
in the street to large audiences. In gen- 
eral, groups of musicians giving real 
concerts in the street to large, apprecia- 
tive crowds is a common sight. 

May 8—The Ghetto has calmed down 
somewhat since the massacre of April 18 
(when fifty-two people were shot down 
in the street). People have become a 
little more optimistic. They’ve begun to 
believe again that the war will be over 
in a few months and life will return to 
normal. This good mood has been aided 
by false communiqués that have become 
widespread with the cessation of true 
accounts after Friday’s massacre. What 
is in these communiqués? Well, first we 
learn that Smolensk has been retaken 
through an airdrop of 60,000 soldiers 
who joined forces with the Russian Army 
camped west of Smolensk. The same 
communiqué has taken Kharkov. Another 
communiqué disembarked a whole army 
in Murmansk, borne by 160 ships, not 
one of which was sunk en route. Of 
course, when Hitler heard this news 
(this was after his May 1 speech), he 
collapsed. Then, the Allies won a great 
victory on Lake Ilmen, where the com- 
muniqué killed 43,000 Germans and took 
more than 80,000 captive. This was the 
Nineteenth Army; the captives included 
two German generals. As though this 
were not enough, a communiqué has de- 
posed Mussolini and made a revolution 
in Italy. Add to all this an ultimatum 
from Roosevelt to the German people, 
giving them until May 15 to surrender. 
In a word, the Jews in the Warsaw 
Ghetto aren’t content merely to recite 
Psalms and leave the rest in God’s 
hands; they labor day and night to lay 
their enemy low and bring an early 
peace. . . . When will the war really 
end? 

The Ghetto Jews can’t bear it any 
longer, that’s why we try our utmost to 
see the war’s end as imminent. There are 
people who seriously believe that the sit- 
uation in Germany at this time parallels 
that of the year 1918. They cite state- 
ments by well-known Germans and re- 
ports from German Jews who have been 
driven into Warsaw to the effect that Ger- 
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many has been recently flooded with il- 
legal leaflets, so-called “circulars,” inciting 
soldiers, workers, and intellectuals to re- 
bel against the [Hitler] regime. Other 
evidence cited for the imminent downfall 
of Hitler are the four or five illegal radio 
stations and the very bad food situation. 
Letters from Germany (in code, of 
course) describe vast popular dissatisfac- 
tion. The final, conclusive argument for 
an early conclusion to the war has come 
from a Jew whose last name is Czerwiec 
[June], and from the fortune-teller Ma. 
dame M. . 

Czerwiec is the Jew from Nalewki 
Street who predicted the German attack 
on Russia in June. When asked what was 
to happen afterwards he prophesied that 
the Germans would be halted in Novem. 
ber and unable to advance a foot. So he 
was nicknamed Listopad [November]. 
Later they called him Luty [February] 
because he predicted that the Germans 
would be in dire straits in February. 
Now they call him Czerwiec again, be- 
cause he predicts the war will be over 
the middle of this June. 


adame M.—the fortune teller—was 
M a law student who lost her hus: 
band (a Warsaw lawyer) during the 
war. She knew about it eleven months in 
advance, but one can’t avoid his fate— 
says she. A few months before the war 
began she dictated to one of her fol- 
lowers (another lawyer’s wife) a de 
tailed account of how the war would 
break out (with exact dates), and a de 
scription of the bombardment of War. 
saw, the razing of the power-house, the 
failure of gas, water, and electricity. She 
is said to have foreseen later develop: 
ments, as well. I know that two or three 
months before November 1941 she 
prophesied that the German Army would 
be defeated in Russia in the second half 
of November and be unable to make any 
further advances. Later she predicted 
terrible times coming for the Jews. Now 
she says that in June there will be no 
walls left standing in Warsaw, but the 
Jews will be here. We will not be de 
ported. Still, she expects very bad times. 
The Germans will incite the Poles against 
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the Jews. There will be a three-day 
pogrom. But those who survive will be 
saved. 

The end of April and beginning of 
May we lived in terror of deportation. 
Where this rumor emanated from no one 
knows. One opinion has it that the Polish 
merchants spread the rumor in order to 
persuade the Jewish populace to sell 
their possessions. There was even some 
talk of the number of deportees being 
from 150,000 to 200,000, the country of 
destination Rumania. There were rumors 
emanating from the Kitchen Department 
of the Kehilla that “non-productive” ele- 
ments would be deported, and only work- 
ers would be able to enjoy the benefits of 
the kitchen. This was regarded as a grave 
omen. However, Kehilla circles have as- 
sured us that the danger of deportation 
that has been hanging over our heads 
has been avoided, thanks to the presence 
of factories in the Ghetto that are sup- 
plying the needs of the German Army. 
This is a tragic paradox. Only those Jews 
have the right to live who work to sup- 
ply the German Army. The same was 
true in Vilna, Rovno, and dozens of 
other cities where there were mass 
slaughters of Jews. The only Jews left 
alive were those who directly or indi- 
rectly worked for the Germans. Never in 
history has there been a national tragedy 
of these dimensions. A people that hates 
the Germans with every fiber of its being 
can purchase its life only at the price of 
helping its foe to victory—the very vic- 
tory that means the complete annihila- 
tion of Jewry from the face of Europe, 
if not of the whole world. 

The following is typical of the present 
attitude of Polish Jewry to philanthropy. 
Two years ago the Chassidic rabbi of 
Ruzyn wrote his disciples in Lublin to 
sell their furniture and give the proceeds 
to charity. It was his understanding that 
they were not doing any business and 
had no ready cash. His disciples dis- 
obeyed him and did not sell their fur- 
niture. Then the Germans confiscated al- 
most all the furniture in every Jewish 
home in Lublin. Later, the rabbi wrote 
his disciples to sell their furs and give 
the proceeds to charity. Again, his Chas- 
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sidim disobeyed him. And again the Ger- 
mans came, this time to confiscate the 
furs. Finally, the rabbi wrote his dis- 
ciples to sell their Sabbath clothes and 
give the proceeds to charity. His dis- 
ciples disobeyed him once more, and the 
Jews were deported from Lublin. 

There are policemen who make 2,000 
zlotys in an hour or two. The smug- 
gling of goods past the Wall continues, 
resulting every day in the sacrifice of a 
large number of wounded and dead. 
Often minors and children are among the 
victims. There is one policeman who is 
renowned as a model German. Nick- 
named “the gentleman,” he is the soul 
of honesty. He permits wagons through 
the gates of the Wall, refusing to take a 
bribe. He also permits Jewish children 
to pass to the Other Side by the dozen to 
buy food, for the most part potatoes and 
other vegetables. Examples of his won- 
drous decency and honesty are recounted 
daily. He plays all sorts of games with 
the smuggler children. He lines them up, 
commands them to sing, and marches 
them through the gates. The inspection 
guards can be bought, too. A short time 
ago, a whole wagon of contraband was 
“burned” (i.e., confiscated). But 200 zlo- 
tys were sufficient to persuade the inspec- 
tion guards to let the wagon into the 
Ghetto. There is good reason for the 
proverb that three things are indomita- 
ble: the German Army, the British Isles, 
and Jewish smuggling. 


hey tell this story: Churchill in- 
vited the Chassidic rabbi of Ger to 
come to see and advise him how to 
bring about Germany’s downfall. The 
rabbi gave the following reply: There 
are two possible ways, one involving nat- 
ural means, the other miraculous. The 
natural means would be if a million an- 
gels with flaming swords were to descend 
on Germany and destroy it. The miracle 
would be if a million Englishmen para- 
chuted down on Germany and destroyed 
it. 
They [the Germans] are now filming 
the Ghetto. They spent two days shooting 
the Jewish prison and the Kehilla. They 


drove a crowd of Jews together on Smocza 
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Street, then ordered the Jewish policemen 
to disperse them. At another place they 
shot a scene showing a Jewish policeman 
about to beat a Jew when a German comes 
along and saves the fallen Jew. 

There is a big sign in German in the 
cemetery ordering Germans not to visit 
the Jewish cemetery. Supposedly, the 
grounds for this ban are sanitation, but 
in actual fact, the reason is quite different. 
Crowds of Germans used to visit the ceme- 
tery to stare at the famous chest where 
daily the skeletons of the corpses of poor 
people who had starved to death in the 
street were heaped—candidates for mass 
graves. Standing there, the Germans used 
to discuss the “Jewish question” among 
themselves. Some of the Germans enjoyed 
the sight of the victims of Hitler’s exter- 
mination policy; others, however, ex- 
pressed their revulsion at the conse- 
quences of what they named “German 
culture.” Apparently, these graveyard 
excursions left a strong imprint on the 
excursionists; consequently, they were 
halted. 

Tonight, the night of May 12, 1942, 
there occurred an event similar to that 
which took place on Friday, April 18. 
During the course of the night four Jews 
were shot: Sklar, Feist, Sachs (a sports- 
man), and Tenenbaum.!! Apparently, 
these men were associated with the libera- 
tion movement. At night they were taken 
out of the Pawiak Prison and shot out- 
doors, each in a different street. This 
shooting of people in the streets has be- 
come a deliberate tactic since April. The 
aim: to terrify the populace, to terrorize 
them. Two hundred thousand uniforms 
stripped from the bodies of dead German 
soldiers were brought into the Warsaw 
Ghetto. The uniforms were horribly lousy 
and blood-drenched. From the number of 
them (200,000 blouses), one can imagine 
how many hundreds of thousands and 
millions of men fell on the Eastern front 
during the winter. Many of the blouse 
pockets contained surrender appeals 





11Sklar was an important Bundist, head of the 
Bundist kitchen located at 2 Orla Street. No 
exact information is available about the other 
three men. 
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dropped from Soviet airplanes that con- 
stituted a kind of safe transit pass identi- 
fying the bearer as a Soviet friend. Al- 
though the concealment of such appeals 
was subject to heavy punishment, they 
were discovered in a great many officers’ 
pockets. The pockets contained, in addi- 
tion, letters from friends and family that 
give a glimpse into the moods of both the 
soldiers and those they had left behind 
in the hinte1iand. The general impression 
was of a terrible depression among the 
soldiers. The Praga cemetery, which is 
more than 150 years old, is being leveled. 
The devils won’t even let the dead rest. 
They’ve done the same sort of thing else- 
where in Poland and Germany. So unim- 
portant a thing as the antiquity of a ceme- 
tery, its cultural and historical signif- 
cance, is of no importance whatsoever to 
them. 


ften the Ghetto serves as an inter- 

mediary between two Christian mer- 
chants. This sounds paradoxical, but it 
is a fact. Christian merchants are fearful 
of dealing directly with one another, be- 
cause the office of price inspection can 
shut down their stores. But if they buy 
and sell in the Ghetto, where there is no 
office of price inspection, they can charge 
whatever they want. A short time ago, I 
heard a story about a firm that bought 
1,000 carbide lamps. These lamps were 
smuggled into the Ghetto and then smug- 
gled out again to another Christian firm. 
Have heard the same thing about other 
firms. Recently, the value of hard currency 
[dollars] rose from 150 to 186 zlotys. The 
reason is said to be that since merchandise 
is being confiscated, the Polish merchants 
have decided to exchange all their money 
for foreign currency, which is then sent 
to the Other Side. 

They [the Germans] are still filming 
the Ghetto. Every scene is directed. 
[E.g.,] yesterday they ordered a child to 
run outside the Ghetto Wall at the cor- 
ner of Leszno and Zelazna Streets, and to 
buy potatoes there. A Polish policeman 
catches the boy and raises his arm to 
beat him. At that moment who shouid 
come along but a German policeman: he 
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grabs the Pole’s arm—children are not 
to be beaten! 

The period ending that fateful Friday 
April 18 may be termed “the period of 
legal conspiracy.” All the political par- 
ties in the Ghetto conducted activities 
that were practically semi-legal. Politi- 
cal publications sprouted like mushrooms 
after rain. If you publish your paper 
once a month, /’/l publish mine twice a 
month; if you print twice a month, /’Il 
print weekly; it finally reached the point 
where the bulletin of one of the parties 
was appearing twice a week. These pub- 
lications were distributed openly, “in the 
face of the people and the congregation.” 
The political leaflets and communiques 
used to be read in offices, factories, and 
similar public places. 


The various parties used to hold their 
meetings practically in the open in public 
halls. They even used to have big public 
celebrations. At one such meeting a 
speaker addressing an audience of 159 
preached active resistance. I was myself 
present at a celebration along with 500 
young people who all belonged to the 
same party. The names of the authors of 
the articles that appeared in the party 
newspapers were common knowledge. 


We had even begun to debate and in- 
sult one another, as in the good old pre- 
war days. We imagined that anything 
went. Even such illegal Polish publica- 
tions as Barykada Wolnosci [Barricade 
of Freedom] used to be printed and dis- 
tributed in the Ghetto. (I haven’t check- 
ed this fact.) Everybody imagined that 
the Germans were indifferent to what the 
Jews were thinking and doing in their 
Ghetto. We thought that all that the Ger- 
mans were concerned about was ferreting 
out Jewish merchandise, money, currency 
— that they were uninterested in intellec- 
tual matters. We turned out to be sadly 
mistaken. That bloody Friday, when the 
publishers and distributors of illegal 
publications were executed, proved that 
our political constellation is not a sub- 
ject of indifference to them [the Ger- 
mans], particularly when it has some con- 
nection with what is happening in the 
Polish, non-Jewish part of Warsaw. 
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he Kehilla people have tried to ex- 

ploit the bloody Friday for their 
own purposes: to repress completely the 
social and political life of the Ghetto. 
First they spread the rumor that Friday’s 
massacre was attributable to the illegal 
publications. And then they warned the 
people of the Ghetto that if these [illegal 
publications] were to be repeated, the 
fate of Lublin would be visited on War- 
saw—i.e., the deportation of the Jewish 
population. The only question that rises 
in one’s mind is: Why were there similar 
massacres (courtyard executions by gun- 
fire) in Radom and other places where 
there were no illegal publications? One 
body of opinion would have it that Fri- 
day’s massacre has “rehabilitated” the 
Ghetto [morally]. This is the first time 
that Jewish blood has been spilled for 
reasons of political [not purely personal] 
activity. 

The Jewish Gestapoists are now busy 
looking for an alibi. They are desperate- 
ly trying to look good, so as to prove 
that they, at any rate, are real Jews, true 
Jews, Jews with a sense of public inter- 
est. Ganzweich, e.g., is turning into a 
regular Maecenas, supporting Jewish lit- 
erature, art, theater. He arranges “recep- 
tions” for Jewish writers and artists, 
where there is food a-plenty—nowadays 
the important thing. A short time ago he 
threw an all-night party at the El Dorado 
night spot . . . Jewish writers such as 
Hillel Zeitlin receive monthly stipends 
from him (500 zlotys for Zeitlin). Isaac 
Katzenelson [the Yiddish and Hebrew 
poet] goes to see him from time to time. 
Layzarovitch, the Revisionist (of Moment, 
or of Haynt), is one of Ganzweich’s armor 
bearers. The party was opened with the 
dedication of an ambulance, named Mir- 
iam (after Ganzweich’s wife at home). 
Samberg is another chum of Ganz- 
weich’s. Even Dr. [Isaac] Schipper? 
accepted an invitation to have a fish meal 
at Ganzweich’s home one Friday. Natu- 
rally, Ganzweich immediately trumpeted 
this victory through the whole town: 
fancy that, so important a man as Dr. 





12A historian, and the chairman of the Jewish 
District Aid Committee. 
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Schipper had been at Ais house! .. . 
Ganzweich’s business interests are flour- 
ishing. He has the administration of 100 
buildings, which brings him in a pretty 
penny. Beside, he issues thirty certificates 
a month, at the rate of several thousand 
zlotys per certificate; he’s also a partner 
in various businesses. In a word, he’s 
thriving. Ganzweich’s function in the 
Gestapo is not completely clear. But one 
thing is certain: he gets nothing for 
nothing. He has to pay for every favor. 
To help them meet their Passover needs, 
Ganzweich sent the Jewish writers 6,000 
zlotys. 

One can judge the depths of poverty 
in the Ghetto from the fact that there are 
houses where everything has been sold— 
even pillow cases and sheets, so that peo- 
ple are sleeping right on the feathers of 
their pillows and beds. You come across 
beggars who are covered all over with 
feathers. These have sunk below the 
threshold of hope. 


he Gesia Street jail now contains 

more than 1,300 prisoners, over 500 
of them being children. Some are to be 
tried in the Special Court (Sonderge- 
richt), the rest in the Auerswald!*® Court. 
The Special Court has already pro- 
nounced more than 200 death sentences, 
not yet executed. The posts where the 
condemned will be bound before execu- 
tion are located in the same yard where 
they take their daily exercise. The con- 
ditions in the jail are indescribably 
crowded; the jail can accommodate 300 
to 500 prisoners, and there are some- 
thing like four times that number there 
now. The cells are indescribably filthy. 
The intellectuals are confined under bet- 
ter conditions. The mortality in jail is 
very high. Nevertheless, the prisoners 
have succeeded in doing wonderful 
things for the children, who run about 
half-naked and tanned in the fresh air 
all day. The children perform calisthen- 
ics, sing Yiddish and Polish songs. Moth- 
ers come begging to have their children, 
who have been freed, put back in jail 
[!]. By the way, [I] saw a nine-year-old 





18German trustee of the Warsaw Ghetto. 
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child who had been arrested. Among 
those imprisoned were some Gypsies, 
whom Auerswald terms “Gypsy-Jews.” 
Some of the Rumanian citizens were set 
free. The Gypsy women are confined in 
a special cell of their own. The Gypsy 
men are in cells with Jews. We were met 
with hysterical weeping in the cell of the 
condemned. They begged us to secure 
them better food, so that their nerves 
would be able to hold out. Shops, tailor 
shops, brush factories are being set up to 
give work to several hundred persons— 
this may be able to save the condemned. 
A delegation from abroad that visited the 
jail was unable to comprehend how peo- 
ple could receive death sentences merely 
for crossing over to the Aryan side of 
Warsaw. This, they declared, is incon- 
ceivable. These people must have com- 
mitted some crime on the Other Side. 
The jail was ideally clean [for the dele- 
gation!]. [They were shown] a special 
bathroom where the prisoners were 
bathed and disinfected twice weekly. 
Most of those who were arrested were 
beggar children who had sneaked out to 
the Other Side; a number were smug- 
glers. These were the chief criminals. 
The plaza that used to be covered with 
tile has been transformed into a flourish- 
ing garden whose fruits will bring in 
more than 200,000 zlotys. The garden is 
tended by prisoner gardeners. 

They steal everything in the Ghetto, 
even telephones. The telephone men, for 
a consideration, will install a telephone 
whose number has been stolen from 
someone else who already has a phone. 
This happened, for example, in a house 
at 18 Leszno Street. Dr. Mesh’s phone 
stopped ringing; it turned out that a 
shopkeeper on the same street had paid 
the telephone men to install a phone for 
him with the same number. 

The Gestapo men today discovered a 
new game. They drag the Jewish musi- 
cians out of all the café houses, gardens, 
etc., and pull them over to the Pawiak, 
where they are forced to entertain the 
company all night. They did that last 
night, and they’re doing the same thing 
tonight. There is a theory that the reason 
why [some of] The Thirteen were shot 
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was because they smuggled products 
worth large sums of money into the 


Ghetto. 


gents from the Transfer Station 

dressed in civilian clothing have 
been added to the police [stationed at 
the Ghetto gates]; their assignment is to 
watch the police. But nothing helps. 
They too are taken care of. They’re 
bribed. As a result, a smuggler has to 
buy off four parties: Polish, Jewish, and 
German policemen, and now civilian 
agents as well. Even Napoleon wasn’t 
able to handle smuggling, nor will the 
modern dictator [Hitler] be any more 
successful. The profits in smuggling are 
enormous. I heard about a partnership 
of four smugglers that made 35,000 zlo- 
tys in one week, but had to spend 19,000. 
The rest was profit. But the smugglers 
have all sorts of unforseeable expenses. 
For example, if a wagon is “burned” 
[confiscated] and the driver is sent to 
prison, the smugglers maintain his family, 
sending it packages; they have to buy 
the prisoner’s freedom, pay the lawyer, 
and so on. Besides, the smugglers sup- 
port the families of smugglers who have 
been killed. As a rule, the smugglers are 
free and easy with their money. It’s easy 
come, easy go. The smugglers’ parties 
are famous in the Ghetto for the huge 
amount of food that is served. Smug- 
glers love a good time, since they are 
never sure how tomorrow will end (with 
a bullet, an informer, arrest) —-so it’s eat, 
drink, and be merry. Anyway, profiteers 
are always free with money and food— 
sometimes handing them out to poor 
relatives, too. Smugglers come from the 
lowest classes — fences, thieves, porters, 
pimps, and the underworld in general. 
There are often Polish and German guests 
at their parties—they’re the ones the 
smugglers work with. 

Interestingly enough, the wagons that 
are smuggled into the Ghetto are in- 
sured. There’s a special Jewish company 
that insures wagons against being 
“burned” [confiscated] “as of 70 Nalewki 
Street”—i.e., there’s a base price for in- 
Surance against the merchandise being 
“burned” by the guards up to that point 
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—additional insurance costs more. Keep 
in mind, that the so-called Yunakes 
[youth]—i.e., the uniformed ethnic Ger- 
mans in the service of the Commissar— 
have a free hand in the Ghetto itself. 
They pursue the wagons of contrabard 
and confiscate the contents if they can 
catch them. Furst, from the Kehilla (a 
“big operator,” the chief of the Kehilla’s 
economic department) got the contraband 
for the Kehilla cooperative. 

A large crowd daily assembles around 
the loud-speakers located in the Ghetto 
(at the corners of Mila and Zamenhofa 
Streets, Gesia and Zamenhofa Streets, 
and Nalewki and Nowolipki Streets). 
The loud-speakers have been given sev- 
eral nicknames: Purim Noisemaker [Gra- 
ger] Bonnet [Kapelush—after the shape]. 

The Gestapo beast devours its own 
progeny. There are beasts that devour 
their young. Why they do so is not the 
subject under discussion here. But the 
fact is that it is a natural phenomenon. 
The same is true of the Gestapo, which is 
destroying its Jewish agents one after an- 
other. The consequence is that the chief 
Jewish agents, men like Ganzweich, Kohn 
and Heller,1* and Ehrlich live in con- 
stant dread, in anticipation of the mortal 
blow. The reasons for this [liquidation of 
Jewish agents] is probably the following: 
First of all, the Jewish agents know too 
much, many “businesses” being partner- 
ships [between the Gestapo and Jews]; 
the Gestapo are fearful lest the Jewish 
partner blab to another German, and the 
Gestapo lose out in a profitable under- 
taking. Secondly, there are rival Gestapo 
apparatuses. Every chief, every Gestapo 
department, has its own Jewish agents. 
When the Gestapo chiefs quarrel, each 
kills the other’s agents. Each of the three 
big Jewish operators mentioned above 
represents a rival Gestapo apparatus. 
Incidentally, Kohn and Heller refer to 
Ganzweich as Azef.15 





14Who had the street car concession in the 
Ghetto. 


15Azef achieved notoriety in Russia at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century for being simul- 
taneously the leader of the terrorist Social Revo- 
lutionary Party and a police spy. 
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Currently Kohn and Heller are the 


most influential, which is why Ganzweich 
and Ehrlich, the agents of the rival Ges- 
tapo apparatus, were caught on that 
calamitous Friday. Ehrlich’s partner 
Gurman (nicknamed “Young”) was shot, 
as well as Ganzweich’s close friends, shot 
the same night in the notorious night 
club Arizona, at 18 Mila Street. Before 
that, the well-known Gestapo agent Milek 
Tine was shot (there was a legend on the 
wall near his body that read: Psu, psia 
smierc, zdech Milek Tine — (Milek Tine 
was a dog, and a dog’s death he died). 
The same thing happened to Anders. 
Now in prison are the Gestapo agents 
Swieca and Esterowicz, who were the 
first to inform the Gestapo about the il- 
legal Jewish organizations and publica- 
tions. It is reported that they were shot 
in the Pawiak ten days ago, i.e., about 
May 8. 


A t this point it may be in order to 


take up the question as to whether 
we have more Gestapo agents than other 
groups [under the Nazi heel]. There’s a 
joke making the rounds: Two Jews meet. 
One asks the other: “What’s new?” The 
reply is: “One of us certainly is working 
for the Gestapo, so I won’t tell you!” 
There are said to be about 400 informers. 
But my private opinion is that the activ- 
ity in the Ghetto of hundreds of illegal 
operations — dairies, flour warehouses, 
bakeries, factories, transactions in leather 
and anything that’s illegal—all this ille- 
gal activity could not be possible if there 
were that many informers. Consequently, 
we do not have any more informers than 
any other group. For, beside the illegal 
movement, those who have been sent into 
the Ghetto from Eastern Europe are less 
fearful of every house porter [generally, 
in the employ of the police], of every 
stranger, than are those on the Other 
Side. My feeling is that the claim that 
we are more demoralized than other 
groups is an exaggeration, particularly 
when you consider the straits we are in, 
and that we face to a considerable degree 
the choice between evasion of unjust laws 
or death from hunger. So let us not make 
the picture darker than it is—particu- 
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larly as it is dark enough as it is. 

The informer problem, so common in 
Jewish history, is with us again. Un- 
fortunately, we are afraid to resort to 
terrorism, lest the occupying forces take 
a bloody revenge. Perhaps the most trag- 
ic thing is that a man like Josek Ehrlich 
(nicknamed Frockcoat) goes around 
scot free. He gets special favors from the 
Food Bureau, intervenes in various Ke- 
hilla offices on behalf of his men, and 
everybody does whatever he wants—all 
out of fear that he might inform, or take 
revenge in some other fashion. Or take a 
person like Judtowa. Her claim to fame 
rests on the fact that during World War 
I she lived with a German officer who is 
now the commandant of Warsaw. This 
whore exploited her former friendship 
to obtain all kinds of concessions and spe- 
cial favors. She had the concession of the 
Jewish theater and was the co-owner of 
a couple of theaters. She was given a 
concession for a bakery, and, beside 
everything else, received several hundred 
zlotys from the Social Welfare Depart: 
ment associated with the Judenrat. Then, 
she was a big shot in various Kehilla of- 
fices, where everybody was afraid of her, 
apparently because of her work [for the 
Nazis]. But it turned out that she went 
too far, and one fine morning Chernia- 
kow [see above] sent a memorandum 
around to all the departments of the Ke- 
hilla, notifying them that Judtowa’s rep- 
resentations were no longer to be accept- 
ed. Now she is trying to live off black- 
mail—e.g., she'll assert that the person 
she is trying to blackmail is on one po- 
lice death list or another, and if he won’t 
pay her, she’ll call the police. 


elief doesn’t solve the problem, it 
Roi keeps people going a little 
longer. But they have to die in the end 
anyway. Relief only lengthens the period 
of suffering, but is no solution; for in 
order really to accomplish anything, the 
relief organization would have to have 
millions of zlotys a month at its disposal 
—and it has no such sums. The well- 
established fact is that the people who 
are fed in the public kitchens are all dy- 
ing out, subsisting as they do only on 
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soup and dry rationed bread. So the 
question arises whether it might not be 
more rational to set aside the money that 
is available for the sole use of certain 
select individuals, those who are socially 
productive, the intellectual élite, and the 
like. However, the situation is that, in the 
first place, the élite themselves constitute 
a considerable group and there wouldn't 
be enough to go around even for them; 
and, in the second place, why should la- 
borers and artisans, perfectly deserving 
people, who were productive in their 
home towns, and whom only the war and 
the Ghetto existence have deprived of 
their productive capacity — why should 
they be judged worthless, the dregs of 
society, candidates for mass graves? One 
is left with the tragic dilemma: What are 
we to do? Are we to dole out spoonfuls 
to everyone, the result being that no one 
will survive? Or are we to give full 
measure to a few—with only a handful 
having enough to survive? 

The children’s Lag B’Omer celebra- 
tions were very impressive this year. A 
large children’s program was presented 
in the big Femina Theater hall. Children 
from all the schools performed. They 
were rewarded with sweets. Procession 
after procession of school children 
marched through the streets toward the 
Femina. 

In April or March Jews were forbid- 
den to use German marks that bore the 
likeness of H. [Hitler]. Apparently 
they’re afraid Jews might give him the 
Evil Eye! 

Jonas Turkow acted this season in a 
Polish repertoire. The reason: there are 
no good plays in Yiddish. Besides, this 
is evidence of the marked assimilation so 
discernible in the Ghetto. The Jews love 
to speak Polish. There is very little Yid- 
dish heard in the streets. We have had 
some heated discussions on this question. 
One explanation advanced is that speak- 
ing Polish is a psychological protest 
against the Ghetto—you have thrown us 
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into a Jewish Ghetto, but we'll show you 
that it really is a Polish street. To spite 
you, we'll hold on to the very thing you 
are trying to separate us from—the Polish 
language and the culture it represents. 
But my personal opinion is that what we 
see in the Ghetto today is only a con- 
tinuation of the powerful linguistic assim- 
ilation that was marked even before 
the war and has become more noticeable 
in the Jewish Ghetto. So long as War- 
saw was mixed, with Jews and Poles liv- 
ing side by side, one did not notice it so 
acutely; but now that the streets are 
completely Jewish, the extent of this ca- 
lamity forces itself upon one’s attention. 

The Oneg Shabbat group [see editorial 
preface] has fulfilled a great historical 
mission. It has alarmed the world to our 
fate, and perhaps saved hundreds of 
thousand of Polish Jews from extermina- 
tion. (Naturally, only the immediate fu- 
ture will prove whether or not this last is 
true.) I do not know who of our group 
will survive, who will be deemed worthy 
to work through our collected material. 
But one thing is clear to all of us. Our 
toils and tribulations, our devotion and 
constant terror, have not been in vain. 
We have struck the enemy a hard blow. 
It is not important whether or not the 
revelation of the incredible slaughter of 
Jews will have the desired effect—wheth- 
er or not the methodical liquidation of 
entire Jewish communities will stop. One 
thing we know—we have fulfilled our 
duty. We have overcome every obstacle 
to achieve our end. Nor will our deaths 
be meaningless like the deaths of tens of 
thousands of Jews. We have struck the 
enemy a hard blow. We have revealed 
his Satanic plan to annihilate Polish 
Jewry, a plan he wished to complete in 
silence. We have run a line through his 
calculations and have exposed his cards. 
And if England keeps its word and turns 
to the formidable massive attacks that it 
has threatened—then perhaps we shall be 
saved. ... 
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NOT SIMPLY RUBBISH 


By MAURICE SAMUEL 


Marjorie Mornincstar by Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday, New York, 1955. 565 pp. $4.95. 


Mc best sellers are obviously rub- 
bishy things. Were they something 
more they would be remembered and re- 
vived in afteryears — and they are not. As 
a rule they are relatively harmless, 
merely conforming to the lower strata of 
literacy and anticipating, by accident, 
some unpredictable turn in the public 
fancy. Such books may be safely ignored. 
Now and again, however, we may get a 
best seller of some merit, or one that is not 
merely inferior but harmful; and in the 
latter case it becomes something like a 
duty (and not a pleasant one) to counter- 
act, as well as one can, some of its effects. 
Such a book is, in my opinion, Mr. Her- 
man Wouk’s Marjorie Morningstar. 

First, and briefly, as to its literary 
worthlessness. This reveals itself instant- 
aneously in the style. The book is not so 
much written as manufactured to specifica- 
tions. Flip the pages at random, and you 
find everywhere that standardized mixture 
of dogged flatness and false sprightliness 
(the desideratum of courses in “creative 
writing”) which sustains the circulation of 
the inferior popular weeklies. It is not 
really a style; it is an incorrigible anti-style 
hostile to the suggestion of cultural fastid- 
iousness. Narrative and observation are on 
the level of canasta table cackle or of twi- 
light porch gossip in summer resorts; and 
if the reader is carried along it is by the 
flattering self-consciousness of a cozy intel- 
lectual and spiritual equality with the 
author, achieved without any strain in the 
gray matter. She (it is ten to one, in this 
case, against a “he”) moves through the 


pages in a restful joggety-jog; there is 
never an evocation, or a flash of imagina- 
tion, or a compulsive pause of meditation, 


or a start of delight. It goes like this: 


Marjorie was recovering from a college dance. 
She looked sweetly innocent asleep; but her 
mother feared the picture was deceptive, re- 
membering the drunken male laughter in the 
foyer at 3 a.m., and subdued girlish giggles, 
and tiptoeing noises past her bedroom. Mar- 
jorie’s mother did not get much sleep when 
her daughter went to a college dance. 


And: 


. . - he thrilled Marjorie as she had never 
been thrilled before. In time their relation- 
ship included some rather warm necking. But 
he was considerate. The advance of intimacy 
was very slow, and each step seemed natural 
when it happened. The necking was often pre- 
ceded by George’s reading aloud of some 
poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay .. . 


And (describing the mother giving Mar- 
jorie her weekly allowance) : 


She always managed, thought Marjorie, to 
make the payment of the allowance a triumph. 
Marjorie often thought that she would go hun- 
gry and barefoot rather than ask for the al- 
lowance again. A hundred times she had 
planned to gain independence by writing short 
stories, or tutoring, or getting a weekend job 
as a salesgirl. These plans usually sprouted be- 
fore she had to ask for her allowance, and 
tended to wither after she got it. 


This mixture of dreary literalness and 
stale cuteness runs through the entire 
book, but it has nothing to do with its spe- 


cial offensiveness. That emerges from the 
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portrayal of personalities and the implica- 
tions of their significance, as well as from 
the espousal of a certain point of view; 
and the offensiveness owes a good deal to 
its Pecksniffian and impenetrable naivete. 
The author seems, on the surface, to be 
all benevolence and high principles; but, 
scrutinized with a minimum of care, his 
portraits suddenly fall apart and re-assem- 
ble with startling and shocking effects 
which we are sure he did not consciously 
intend; and the principles, when they are 
pieced together from the reflections of the 
author and his characters, are such as a 
thinking person — if a thinking person 
could entertain such principles — would 
prefer to conceal. 


i begin with Mrs. Morgenstern. There 

is not the slightest doubt that the auth- 
or wanted to produce a not unsympathetic 
picture of a middle-class New York Jew- 
ish mother. A trifle tart, to be sure, some- 
what insensitive on the social side, very 
pushing where her daughter's prospective 
shidduchim are concerned, but fundament- 
ally good, devoted, with no nonsense about 
her — the bulwark of that wholesome Jew- 
ish family which etc. . . . The author ob- 
viously respects Mrs. Rose Morgenstern, 
wife of the precariously and very moder- 
ately successful feather-dealer, and he 
wants the reader to do the same. But how 
it is possible to read the text attentively 
and oblige the author is beyond me; for 
what confronts us in Marjorie’s mother is a 
venomous yachne. 


Consider, for instance, a little scene at 
the beginning of the long story. Two 
young men are visiting the lovely and live- 
ly Marjorie, one the son of the owner of 
Lamm’s Department Store, the other a 
frustrated student of bacteriology, son of a 
little dealer in auto accessories. Mrs. Mor- 
genstern has just learned the identity of 
the first, and is all empressement and re- 
spect and fluttering acquisitiveness. George 
(the considerate one mentioned above: he 
is also, at this point, the old and accepted, 
or rather tolerated, suitor) is comparing 
his prospects and problems with those of 
the newcomer, when Mrs. Morgenstern 
puts in the remark: “After all, George, an 
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auto supply store in the Bronx isn't 
Lamm’s.” I suggest that this sort of brutal- 
ity goes beyond the permissible for a per- 
son of fundamental goodness, no matter 
how down-to-earth. 

Or consider Mrs. Morgenstern’s first 
voiced objection to Marsha Zalenko, a new 
girl friend of Marjorie’s at Hunter: “What 
kind of people live in brownstone houses?” 
There are valid objections to Marsha’s per- 
sonality, but Mrs. Morgenstern, who has 
just moved down (or up) from the Bronx 
to Central Park West, has her own pri- 
mary tests. 

Consider, again, the description of her 
first meeting with Noel Airman, the “fasci- 
nating” villain of the story. Here Mr. 
Wouk seems actually to have set out to 
expose the essential poisonousness of Mrs. 
Morgenstern. On page 178 Noel has been 
telling Marjorie of the great and tragic 
love affair of his life, and of a certain 
Muriel, who left him flat, without a cool- 
ing off, without apology or explanation, 
for the son of a rich mill owner. Years 
afterwards, Noel recounts, the said Muriel 
invited him to a party, and there he took 
her into a corner and gave her a piece of 
his mind. Her answer was: “What you 
say about my marriage is all true. I'll say 
this for Marty, though. He isn’t a cripple.” 
She was referring to the slight deformity 
in Noel’s left arm. From Muriel’s retort we 
gather that she was not the kind of person 
one would hold up as a model of funda- 
mental decency. But on page 204 Mrs. 
Morgenstern meets Noel Airman, with 
whom her daughter has fallen in love at 
South Wind, a country resort, and, spot- 
ting the deformity at once, does not hesi- 
tate to make a point of it. 


. the mother said casually. “What’s the 
matter with his arm?” 


A thrill of alarm ran from Marjorie’s scalp to 
her heels. “There’s nothing wrong with his 
arm.” 


“He holds it funny. His left arm.” 
“He does not.” 
“Well, it’s marvelous the way he’s learned to 


use it and hold it and everything, but it’s a 
little crippled, isn’t it?” 
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Mr. Wouk cannot give us enough of 
Mrs. Morgenstern’s coarseness. If it is a 
question of her son’s Bar Mitzvah, it must 
be the most expensive obtainable. Yet we 
are told: “From two dollars a week Mar- 
jorie’s father had painfully worked up to 
about fifteen thousand a year. Every year 
since his marriage he had spent every dol- 
lar he earned on the comfort of his family 
and the improvement of their station in life. 
Except for his part-ownership of the strug- 
gling little corporation and the salary he 
drew, he was a penniless man.” “Rose,” he 
objects, “Kupman will do it for seventeen 
hundred. Lowenstein wants two thou- 
sand.” “Yes,” she answers, “and maybe 
that’s why every woman in my Federation 
chapter uses Lowenstein. First class is first 
class.” It is Lowenstein’s again for Mar- 
jorie’s wedding at the end, though the 
Morgensterns are in pretty much the same 
financial condition. However, Lowenstein’s 
is so kosher, Mrs. Morgenstern assures us, 
that even Rabbi Jung would eat at his 
affairs. 


ll in all Mr. Wouk has indicated a 

pretty ugly specimen of the Jewish 
middle class. It must be said of Mrs. Mor- 
genstern, of course, that she loves her 
daughter; so she does; but it is the love 
of the ogress for her offspring and of the 
gangster for his moll, that love which is 
only alter-egotism and expresses itself in 
a relentless tyranny. And yet it is clear 
that Mr. Wouk wants us to take all these 
characteristics as offsets; “Yes, yes, these 
are human weaknesses,” he seems to be 
saying. “They are not nice things, perhaps, 
but essentially the woman is loyally Jew- 
ish, loyally maternal; she is, at bottom, 
sound.” But when he puts in what pur- 
ports, I suppose, to be a redeeming inci- 
dent, it fails, for it is infected by the wom- 
an’s personality. 

So, when uncle Samson-Aaron dies of a 
heart attack at South Wind, Mrs. Morgen- 
stern suddenly becomes the exponent of 
high Jewish concepts. She rebuffs the un- 
dertaker who wants to sell her an expen- 
sive coffin, telling her that the plain box 
has “gone out.” “What's gone out?” she 
asks, sternly. “The law? The law doesn’t 
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go out. The law says the plainest possible 
box. It’s not a question of expense. That’s 
the whole Jewish idea. Dust to dust.” 

That’s the whole Jewish idea; and the 
rest, as Hillel would have said, is com. 
mentary: Lowenstein’s, and snobbery, and 
obtuseness, and riding herd on one’s hus- 
band. Are there such Jewish women? Of 
course there are, thousands and thousands 
of them; they provide, I should think, an 
excellent reason why a sensitive girl should 
leave home. (Not that Marjorie does: she 
is too much of an embryonic Mrs. Morgen- 
stern.) 

In uncle Samson-Aaron, who plays a 
brief but enormously important role in 
Marjorie’s love affair with Noel Airman, 
we have another example of Mr. Wouk's 
inveterate contradiction of apparent pur- 
pose. Poor old Samson-Aaron ought to 
come out as a lovable though admittedly 
unappetizing personality. He is fat, sloppy, 
crawly, and a literally insane gobbler-up of 
food and guzzler of drink. He is also the 
only one in the book whom the author, for 
the sake of quaintness, quotes with a for- 
eign accent, though it is indicated that 
Marjorie’s parents have one too. Dear old 
uncle Samson-Aaron! Forgive him his re- 
volting habits at table. Forgive him his 
cringing and nauseating buffoonery. He 
loves his niece “Modgerie.” He used to 
bring her Hershey bars when the Morgen- 
sterns lived in the Bronx — he never fails 
to remind her of that. Nowadays he is 
invited to the house only on state occa- 
sions, and at meals he can always be 
counted on to turn himself into a garbage 
pail — as he himself puts it in clownish 
self-deprecation — and make the dishwash- 
ing easier. And he is the one chosen by 
Mrs. Morgenstern to take a humble and 
easy job at South Wind, that “Sodom” of 
promiscuity, so as to keep an eye on Mat 
jorie. 

But good old uncle Samson-Aaron ap- 
plies for laborious chores at South Wind, 
so that he will be able to send money to 
his son, the teacher and unsuccessful nov- 
elist; and for the same reason he consents 
to play the role of one half of the bull at4 
burlesque fiesta. And the fat old man cx 
vorts at the performance, to the wild de- 
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light of the spectators — among whom sit, 
unprotesting, Marjorie, and her father and 
mother, who have come up on a visit. The 
performance is, among other things, gross- 
ly blasphemous, and one fails to see 
wherein Marjorie and her parents are bet- 
ter in this respect than the other vulgarians 
at Sodom-on-Long-Island. In fact, Mar- 
jorie laughs so hard that she falls off her 
chair. Little does she know the exalted 
purpose behind all this tomfoolery. For 
that night, just as she is about to be se- 
duced by Noel Airman, uncle Samson- 
Aaron dies of the heart attack brought on 
by his frantic and comical exertions. We 
read: “Only many hours later . . . did the 
thought at last strike Marjorie, through all 
the fog of shock and fatigue, that the 
death of Samson-Aaron had stopped her 
from having an affair with Noel Airman; 
and nothing else in the world could have 
stopped it.” 


And thus, suddenly, at South Wind, 
Mrs. Morgenstern is the mouthpiece of one 
ultimate Jewish principle, and uncle Sam- 
son-Aaron gives his life for the preserva- 
tion of another. Never you mind what kind 
of persons they are in other respects. They 
are like that, and life is not a simple mat- 
ter. 


Kashrut and premarital virginity are 
linked in obsessional companionship 
throughout the book. At the outset Mar- 
jorie will not touch forbidden foods. She 
admits freely that it has nothing to do 
with principle; she doesn’t believe in that 
sort of thing; it is just a habit pattern. She 
is also determined not to lose her virginity 
before marriage. How much this is princi- 
ple and how much unreasoning taboo she 
does not try to make clear to herself. But 
there is a point-counterpoint progression in 
her retreat from both prohibitions, and 


_ total surrender takes place the same night 
_ on both fronts. Marjorie does not perceive 


the connection, though it has been present 


- for four hundred pages. Before going into 


Noel’s bedroom “she had a race of last 


_ thoughts. What had plunged her over the 
' line so suddenly and so finally?” The rea- 
_ Sons are as plain as the nose on her face, 
_ as obvious as the respectable prurience of 


the theme. She had just eaten, for the first 
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time deliberately and consciously, a piece 
of pork — and she had run out of sacri- 
ficial uncles. If she had never begun with 
lobster and worked her way up to pork... 

It is really impossible to write of this 
theme without sarcasm. What, one won- 
ders, are the outer defenses (the syag) 
about the citadel of a daughter of a Re- 
form family? And is the incidence of pre- 
marital sexual intercourse among girls of 
Reform families higher than that of Con- 
servative families? These are delicate ques- 
tions; I leave their consideration to the 
reader. 


M Wouk’s attitude on kashrut, as it 
crystallizes from incidents and con- 
versations, is of a piece with his views on 
the Jewish religion as such. He seems to 
regard the latter — and for that matter re- 
ligion generally — as a collection of psy- 
chological gimmicks. In the epilogue, 
which is placed sixteen years after Mar- 
jorie’s marriage to the rising lawyer Milton 
Schwartz, and which is in the form of 
notes from the diary of Wally Wroncken, 
an old unsuccessful suitor of hers, we find 
this report: 


We got somehow on the subject of religion. 
She’s a regular synagogue-goer, active in the 
Jewish organizations of the town; apparently 
that takes up a lot of her time. Her husband 
is active too. They seem to be rather strictly 
observant; Marjorie has separate milk and 
meat dishes in the kitchen, and all that. I 
tried to pin her down on what she really 
believed (we’d had enough to drink by then 
so that such a discussion wasn’t embarras- 
sing). She was curiously evasive. She said 
that the professors of comparative religion 
were like bright kids with clocks. They could 
take a religion apart and show how it ticked, 
but they couldn’t put it back together so that 
it would work for anybody ... She said... 
religion still worked for a hell of a lot of peo- 

. ple... I said, “Well, Marge, maybe that only 
proves the power of a dream.” Like a flash she 
answered — and her voice sounded just as it 
did in the old days, full of life and sparkle, 
“Who isn’t dreaming, Wally? You?” 


“Curiously evasive” is certainly one way 
of describing Mr. Wouk’s attitude on this 
all-important subject, which is the tonal 
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background of his book. It is fair to as- 
sume that it is he who is speaking through 
his heroine in her maturity, but though her 
behavior has changed she has added noth- 
ing to the perception of her callower years. 
She still does not believe in kashrut (or 
anything else): she merely practices it. It 
is useful. The Jewish religion is useful. 
Don’t look any further. 


Long before, when she was on a ship 
pursuing her seducer to Paris, she met a 
mysterious, noble character by the name 
of Michael Eden, a rescuer of Jews from 
Nazi Germany, who made a powerful and 
enduring impression on her. She told him 
that she had overcome her reluctance to 
treif food, adding: “It’s not too hard once 
you realize that it’s just an old-fashioned 
superstition.” To this Michael Eden an- 
swers solemnly: “But you're wrong there. 
Food disciplines are part of every great re- 
ligion. Psychologically they're almost inev- 
itable, and extremely practical.” This is 
again the author speaking; we know that 
from his sympathetic attitude toward Mi- 
chael Eden. But early in the book he pre- 
sents us sardonically with an unsuccessful 
novelist, something of a twirp (uncle Sam- 
son-Aaron’s son) who had changed his 
name from Feder to Quill (the reader is 
invited to get the point); and here it is 
obvious that the words spoken by the 
character are not to be taken seriously. 
And Geoffrey Quill makes the remark, in 
a highfalutin and condescending way: 
“Of course these folkways remain valid 
for anybody who gets solace from them.” 
Amusing little snob! But what is the dif- 
ference between Quill’s characterization of 
kashrut and Michael Eden’s? Is it possible 
that Mr. Wouk wants us to take up both 
attitudes? 

But I continue with the conversation on 
the boat. “Religious discipline,” adds Mi- 
chael Eden, “is nothing but a permanent 
psychic shelter. You stay inside it, and 
youre less vulnerable to the horrors of 
life.” 

“But if you don’t believe in it,” asks 
Marjorie, “how can it shelter you?” And 
Eden replies: “How do you know what 
you believe? Girls don’t think.” 

The last words are presumably jocular, 
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but we must not be misled. Again we tum 
back to the early part of the story. Mar. 
jorie is attending her younger brother’s Bar 
Mitzvah. We read: 


But today, despite herself, the girl found awe 
creeping over her as her brother’s voice filled 
the temple, chanting words thousands of years 
old, in an eerie melody from a dim lost time 
. . . and it occurred to Marjorie that after al] 
there might be a powerful propriety in the old 
way of separating the men and women. This 
religion was a masculine thing, whatever it 
was... 


This explains, perhaps, why Marjorie 
takes it as natural that Milton Schwart 
should almost throw her over when she 
confesses that she has lost her virginity, 
even though “obviously, at thirty-one, he 
was not a virgin” himself. This religion is 
a masculine thing right enough, and we 
see additional meaning in “the old way of 
separating men and women.” Wally 
Wroncken reports further, in the diary: 
epilogue: “She kept pouring the drinks 
Her capacity is astonishing .. .” I can un - 
derstand vaguely the theory of kashrut as 
a custodian of continence, but surely alco- 
hol is a notable solvent of it. Is it conceiv- 
able that Mr. Wouk is hinting that after 
marriage — but no, that is impossible. He 
is only saying: “Ladies, all the drinking 
you want, but keep away from lobster.” 


r any case, though it may be true that 
girls (just Jewish girls?) don’t think, 
one cannot accuse the men in this book of 
exploiting this particular masculine priv: 
lege, certainly not in connection with Juds- 
ism. The exception is the villain, Noel Air- 
man, who is not much of a thinker any: 
way. When Mr. Wouk brings up the sub- 
ject otherwise he either refers in an awed 
voice to its antiquity, or salutes it as 4_ 
noble collection of taboos, or describes 


some ceremonials as carried out with the 


maximum of vulgarity by the Morgenstem | 
family. Are the disgusting scenes at the 
Bar Mitzvah dinner and the family Sede 
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reunion supposed to be typical of middle | ~ 


class Jewish family celebrations? Does Mr." — 


Wouk think he has portrayed two harm 
lessly boisterous jollifications behind which ” 
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the understanding reader will glimpse the 









everlasting craglike verities of Judaism? 
Why must he put the big Seder speech in 
the mouth of the pompous politican Judge 
Ehrmann? It is all, perhaps, in the spirit 
of the Mrs. Morgenstern-uncle-Samson- 
Aaron mode: to show that Jews are like 
everybody else, only slightly more color- 
ful. It is an echo of the Abie’s Irish Rose 
motif, Louis Golding at his worst, the ap- 

of the misunderstood Jew—with a 
touch of American Legion Convention 
shenanigans. 

I refer once more to Michael Eden and 
the conversations on the boat. They are 
discussing the Nazis. We are now in the 
year 1939, and Marjorie has been doing 
her best not to think about them. 


She said uneasily, “You know, I’m ashamed 
of myself. You’re giving me the horrors, and 
all I want to do about it is change the sub- 
ject.” 

“That’s all anybody is doing about it, Mar- 
jorie.” 

“I’m Jewish. I should care a little more.” 
“Jews are just people.” 


She said, pausing for a moment to scrutinize 
his face, “That’s the best compliment anyone 
can pay us. Said in that tone, anyway.” 


One wonders what supernatural tone of 
voice could make that remark anything but 
drivel. One wonders also at Mr. Wouk’s 
courage — is that the right word? — in in- 
troducing the Nazi theme shortly before 
Marjorie’s wedding. For if the wedding is 
in itself an offense to good taste, how shall 
we see it against the background of the 
time? It was, as I have recalled, the top 
Lowenstein number, at $6,500. The par- 
ents had, it is true, offered to give the 
money to the children, but the children 
had “decided instead to have the wedding, 
Tococo excess and all.” How could Marj- 
orie pass it up, and break her mother’s 
heart? Besides, Milton was taking her, 
after all, taking her “as she was, with her 
deformity, despite it. For that was what it 
amounted to in his eyes and hers: a de- 
formity that could no longer be helped, 
@ permanent crippling, like a crooked 
arm.” So, a life-long cripple, she had found 
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a loving husband (whom had he crippled 
in his day, this big-hearted, all-forgiving 
exemplar of Mr. Wouk’s Judaism?), and 
could she do less than celebrate with Low- 
enstein’s Number One? First class is first 
class. True, it was 1939, Poland had been 
invaded, “the headlines and the bulle- 
tins filled everyone’s conversations and 
thoughts, and the refugee work grew tu- 
multuous,” but Marjorie Morgenstern was 
fulfilling her destiny and rendering thanks 
for her salvation. There were two cantors, 
and a choir, a canopy of white lilies, arc 
lights, movie and still photographers, a 
rose-strewn staircase, plentiful hors d’oeu- 
vres, champagne (“as much as anyone 
could drink”) a ten-course dinner begin- 
ning with imported salmon, a seven piece 
orchestra, dancing till dawn. 

And what else? Why, Noel, himself, the 
scoundrel who had seduced Marjorie, 
Noel, the failure, Noel with the deformed 
arm, had come, uninvited, to look on. 

And here follows the climactic dishon- 
esty of this wretched book. 

Marjorie caught sight of Noel: 


She didn’t waver or change countenance at 
all; she continued her grave descent. But in 
an instant, as though green gelatins had been 
slid one by one in front of every light in the 
ballroom, she saw the scene differently. She 
saw a tawdry mockery of sacred things, a 
bourgeois riot of expense, with a special touch 
of vulgar Jewish sentimentality . . . The huge 
diamond ring on her right hand capped the 
vulgarity; she could feel it there, she slid a 
finger over to cover it . . . Then her eyes 
shifted to her father’s face, rosily happy .. . 
and she saw her wedding again by the lights 
that were in the room. If it was all comical 
in Noel’s eyes, she thought, he might derive 
from the fact what pleasure he could. She was 
what she was, Marjorie Morgenstern of West 
End Avenue, marrying the man she wanted 
in the way she wanted to be married. It was a 
beautiful wedding, and she knew she was a 
pretty bride. 


It is here that one’s disgust is tinged 
with a deep anger. Does one have to be a 
Noel Airman, a paltry cynic, a phony, a 
third-rate intellectual, and a conscienceless 
lecher to boot — does one have to be all 
these things to think of Marjorie’s wed- 
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ding, at the best of times — let alone those 
times — as “a tawdry mockery of sacred 
things”? This imputation of meanness of 
spirit to those that revolt from the mean- 
ness of the picture, this open contempt for 
those whose decency cannot stomach the 
“bourgeois riot of expense” in the midst of 
universal tragedy, is perhaps the key utter- 
ance of the book. And it is offered with a 
special kind of impudence. She was what 
she was! And the author is what he is, and 
if the reader doesn’t like it you know what 
he can do. 

Even that is not all. Mr. Wouk now has 
a final little gimmick of his own (he never 
lets you off). As Marjorie passes Noel she 
looks squarely into his face for the “ex- 
pected grin . . . But to her surprise Noel 
wasn’t grinning.” Instead, a tear stood in 
his bright blue eye. He had come, presum- 
ably, to scoff, and had remained to pray. 
And so, if the reader has not been over- 
come by the scene, if he too has not a tear 
in his eye, he is worse than Noel Airman, 
and that, God knows, is almost lower than 
a human being can sink. 


T™ success of Marjorie Morningstar, 
however evanescent, is something that 
must trouble us. It has been called an 
“anti-intellectual” book. This is in a way 
a compliment, for we often associate anti- 
intellectualism with some sort of mystique, 
or a reversion to sentimental primitivism. 
What we have here is neither mysticism 
nor primitivism, but the shameless exalta- 
tion of certain unsavory elements in the 
Jewish social body, a rallying cry to all 
who have the mob’s loathing of any kind 
of delicacy. This is, in fact, just the kind 
of book Noel Airman could have written 
tongue in cheek. The device is simple 
enough, and we have met something like 
it in The Caine Mutiny; it consists of as- 
sociating the challenge to the mob’s norms, 
criticism of its code, inquiry into first prin- 
ciples, with a man who has neither princi- 
ples nor genuine intellectual ability. That 
the maneuvre is carried out in this partic- 
ular instance at the expense of Jewish val- 
ues is almost immaterial. Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar strikes first at us, and then through 
us at human values generally. 
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“Today I am a Man” 
By LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


Tue Pixar oF Sat, by Albert Memmi. Criter. 
ion Books, New York. 342 pp. $3.75. 


his is a book about which one feels 

impelled by his better instincts to lie 
a little—to himself as well as to the read- 
ers of his review. It is a document so di- 
rect, so naked beneath its perfunctory dis. 
guise as a novel, that mere decency seems 
to require an over-appreciation of its merits 
as a work of art. To this noble temptation 
Albert Camus has submitted, calling The 
Pillar of Salt “a beautiful book” by a “true 
novelist.” One suspects oneself of intel- 
lectual pride for being able to see and un- 
able to resist saying that Mr. Memmi is 
far from any kind of real novelist at all, 
that his book, beautiful by fits and starts, 
is, as a whole, unforgivably banal. Let me 
try to make clear why I feel this way, and 
to establish as I proceed why I am con- 
vinced that it is not mere pedantry or 
sterile formalism to distinguish between a 
book’s impact as a document and its 
worth as a work of art. 


It is perhaps regrettable that the ini- 
tial appeal of The Pillar of Salt be inevit- 
ably an accidental by-product of its back- 
grounds, an almost irrelevant exoticism. 
There are romantic overtones impossible 
to avoid in any such narrative of the 
youthful career of a poor Tunisian Jew 
caught between Berber superstitions and 
bourgeois ambitions, between what the 
Jewish religion has become on the rim of 
a North African ghetto and what the “La 
tin Tradition” has turned into in provit- 
cial French schools. We find ourselves 
unduly intrigued by National Geographic 
details about housefurnishings and. cloth- 
ing and ritual survivals, in which the Mo- 
saic codes and African customs improb- 
ably mingle. The final confusion in ou 
response is not unlike what happens to us 
before certain recent Italian movies deal 
ing with life in the more miserable sub- 
urbs of Rome; that is to say, what should 
be evidence of the dull brutality of exist: 
ence becomes a titillating glimpse of the 
strange and remote. Even Mr. Memmi’ 
description of “Boy Scout” activities 
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among the richer young Jews of Tunis 
strikes us like a newsreel shot of Liberian 
dignitaries acting out unwitting parodies 
of European diplomatic procedures. But 
this is, of course, not Mr. Memmi's point 
at all. 


He is not trying to reveal to us mere 
provincial absurdity but the human Ab- 
surd, at the very least the impossibility of 
a dignified life in terms of the values of 
our world. Certainly it is not his chief 
concern to place before us a handful of 
parochial, journalistic “truths” about North 
African life just before and after the Sec- 
ond World War; such facts must come 
to have a larger symbolic relevance or 
remain trivial data. His protagonist, Alex- 
andre Mordekhai Benillouche, is a young 
man without language or class or culture, 
unable to tum back to the life of his 
outcast fathers and unwilling to accept the 
conformist existence of his bourgeois class- 
mates. Standing between a symbolic 
Africa and Europe, he is intended to rep- 
resent all the young men who leave home 
(understood as ignorance and intolerance 
and fear, justified by the bribe of love) 
in search of a world of universal culture 
which does not exist. 


It is by the validity, individual and 
typical of this young man, and of his frus- 
trated quest that the book must be judged, 
and not by the accuracy of its descrip- 
tions of leatherworkers’ shops or Mediter- 
ranean beaches or covered bazaars. There 
is real richness in the background of the 
work: Bar Mitzvah and pogrom and school 
exams and circumcisions, all specified for 
the senses, and all set against those con- 
flicts of Moslem and Jew, colonial and 
administrative official, rich merchant and 
worker, that are making spectacular head- 
lines at this very moment. Yet this is by 
no means one of those factitious novels 
which breathlessly translate Monday’s 
news item into Tuesday’s best-seller; it is 
not even a historical book in any sense. 
The Nazi invasion and the conscription of 
the Tunisian Jewish colony occupy no 
more space and bear no more weight than 
the sexual initiation of the protagonist; 
while the impact of such ideologies as 
Communism or Zionism are treated with 
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considerably less passion than a day on 
the beach with a girl or the refusal to take 
a qualifying examination. 


7 is the account of a boy’s search not 
for the meaning of history but for his 
self; and its focus is his developing sen- 
sibility—in terms of which journalistic 
evaluations of events are impertinent. 
What counts is what is felt. To be real, 
France must become not a thing of Parlia- 
ments and armies but a single verse from 
Racine, the life-style of a teacher of phi- 
losophy; while Africa must be transformed 
from the facts of a textbook on anthro- 
pology to the smells of a certain quarter, 
a vestigial fear of the direct rays of the 
moon. Such a demand is by no means 
anti-literary; but in the end society, na- 
ture and the individual alike blur into 
sensibility—and a sensibility, it must be 
added, by no means original. 

I do not mean to say, of course, that 
Mr. Memmi is insensitive to the mean- 
ings of the history he has lived; indeed, 
it is what his Benillouche feels as the 
double betrayal of the West: the Nazi 
persecution of the Jews and the refusal 
of the French Resistance forces to accept 
those very offending Jews as allies—which 
determines the direction of his life. Yet 
somehow the Nazi workcamps, like the 
pogroms, fail to become as real as, say, 
the dull rage of a workman father when 
his educated son begins to pass out of the 
range of his love and contempt. The novel 
of sensibility, the classic portrait of the 
artist as a young specialist in feeling, must 
reflect, but cannot cope with the terrible 
intrusion of history into the last citadels 
of privacy, which is a central fact of our 
time. The writer who insists upon re- 
creating the kind of Bildungsroman, which 
from Goethe to Joyce has been the typical 
anti-bourgeois first novel, is at the mercy 
of the facts of his life; for in this form 
autobiography takes the place of inven- 
tion. Yet no life in our time really fits 
this by now outmoded form. It is impos- 
sible to say ever, I suppose, that any li- 
terary mode is utterly exhausted; some 
immense talent can always conceivably 
redeem by sheer will the most debilitated 
genre. But I am convinced that there is 
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as little chance these days of galvanizing 
into life the sensibility-first-who-am-I-any- 
how-conscience-of-my-race first novel as 
there is of rescuing from the museum the 
Petrarchan sonnet. At best such efforts 
are table-tapping, at worst, shameless 
bores. 

The final horror lies in the fact that 
young men for whom such novelistic ver- 
sions of experience are prior to experience 
itself live lives which, even before they 
write them down, are cliches out of nearly 
two hundred years of sentimentalizing on 
worlds someone or other never made. It 
is this fact which makes Mr. Memmi's 
book so dull and expected under the 
superficial novelties derived from his new 
source of local color. One need never 
have seen North Africa to have told him 
exactly what was going to happen to him 
on his first visit to a brothel, or when he 
faced for the final time the rich phar- 
macist who was sending him to school, 
or saw by what values the friends of his 
fiancee lived. Indeed, Mr. Memmi need 
never have lived at all to have found his 
basic fable: the standard would-be writer 
standardly engaged to and standardly not 
marrying his standard middle-class girl as 
a final standard symbol of his by now 
standard revolt. Mr. Memmi could have 
composed the whole thing (barring al- 
ways the local color) out of a few mould- 
ering pages of Martin Eden cast up on 
some Mediterranean beach in an Old Crow 
bottle. There is one revision in the classic 
code, but even for this Mr. Memmi is 
not, I suspect, responsible: somehow the 
profession of teacher seems to have be- 
come an honorable alternative to suicide 
or exile for rebels who can’t go home 
again and won't become wealthy drug- 
gists. I resist the impulse to comment on 
this recent development. 


I am aware, of course, of the genuine 

pathos of the protagonist’s life (of 
Memmi's life, one might as well say frank- 
ly; the fictional trim is slight, and the 
seams where it joins fact quite visible); 
and I know that the banality of his plight 
does not mitigate its individual anguish. 
I am talking only about the failure of 
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such a life rendered sensitively but un- 
imaginatively as a novel. Such books 
must continue to be written as a kind of 
rite de passage—the sensitive young man’s 
equivalent for a Bar Mitzvah speech in a 
secularized world; but we must not be 
asked to take him seriously as literature, 
Even at its best, the elegiac autobiography 
tended toward formlessness and _ tilted 
perilously toward self-pity; the shape of 
a life is not necessarily the shape of a 
book, and the caressing of one’s spiritual 
bruises does not encourage the aesthetic 
attitude. There is needed a most super- 
human irony to make of such an account 
a detached work of art—the effort by 
which Joyce turned Stephen Hero into 
The Portrait of the Artist represents the 
last and most difficult of such transforma- 
tions. I suspect it is not so much an ex- 
ample as a monument to the form, a grave- 
stone elegantly engraved. Almost all such 
attempts since have remained Stephen 
Hero, that is to say, The Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Prig. 

Mr. Memmi’s alter ego is one of the 
most priggish in a gallery of monsters of 
self-congratulation. He is so sure of his 
rationality and emancipation, so scom- 
fully afraid of all that is demonic or tradi- 
tional. The single scene in the book which 
seems to me more than an echo of a 
thousand others is the one which finds the 
protagonist a terrified spectator of his 
scarcely recognizable mother dancing a 
magical (to him “barbaric”) dance to 
conjure the demons below the earth. Jerk- 
ing insanely in her Dionysiac trance, she 
can stir in the boy only “contempt and 
disgust and shame.” Yet the dark power 
which surges into the novel at this point 
is the genuine Dionysian gift, though at 
a second remove—a source of strength 
which baffles banality, and beside which 
mere ideas or sensibility seem divided 
and pallid shadows of a total reality. To 
have found some objective and outrageous 
form for such insights would have saved 
his book, but Mr. Memmi prefers to evoke 
instead the two-hundred-year-old con- 
ventions of sensitive non-conformism: the 
rejection of the family and of religion and 
of money making, gestures which by this 
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time have all the rigid patterning of a 
minuet. 

These he complements with the confu- 
sion traditional in this form between a 
naive but genuine horror at the particular 
ills of a current society and the boy’s an- 
guish at falling into any world which is 
not simply the projection of his wishes. 
Like his numerous prototypes, Benillouche 
manages to draw from his realization of 
the horror of existence a sense of his 
chosenness — believing in all good faith, 
that only he sees the enormity of ‘the hu- 
man situation. It is indeed fascinating 
how almost any moderately sensitive 
young man will manage to convince him- 
self at some point that he is alone in the 
very knowledge which is his common 
heritage as a man—that of his loneliness. 
But we have too many records of such 
illusions to need one more. The mere fact 
of making the conventional adolescent 
sensibility Jewish and pitting it against a 
relatively unexplored world cannot re- 
deem such cliches. It scarcely matters 
whether the old comedy is played out in 
Chicago or Wales or Tunis; the novel of 
sensibility is not a release but a trap. 
Such books remain, in the dee sense 
of the word, provincial, belated echoes of 
exhausted modes, which end by betray- 
ing the passions and falsifying the situa- 
tions which are poured into their mould. 
Provinciality, needless to say, is not a mat- 
ter of being born in North Africa or of 
learning a debased Arabic dialect before 
a European language; the most advanced 
countries are capable of becoming the 
provinces of their own past—Italy in the 
Nineteenth Century, for instance, or 
France in the Twentieth. Mr. Memmi’s 
plight in this respect belongs not to a 
place but to a time, our time. It is for 
this reason that I have tried to make quite 
clear (to myself at least) the real mean- 
ing of his case. 

But he is not, of course, just a case. 
His book has moving passages and the 
sense everywhere of a writer who wants 
above all to tell the truth. Yet the darker, 
more moving matter that one senses rather 
than finds in The Pillar of Salt, the seedy 
horror of inhabiting a border between two 
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weary cultures, of losing power without 
finding finesse—all this demands a newer 
language than that of sensibility, a newer 
ruling passion than that of righteous self- 
pity, a newer form than that of the sen- 
timental education. Failing to find a tech- 
nique appropriate to his situation, Mr. 
Memmi has failed to break through to 
the truth for which he so desperately 
longs, his truth which he might have made 
ours. 


Freudianism as a Movement 
By PHILIP RIEFF 


THe Lire anp Work or Sicmunp Freup by 
Ernest Jones. Volume II. Years of Maturity, 
1901-1919. New York: Basic Books, 1955. 
pp. xiii and 512, $6.75. 


O' all the prejudices congenial to this 
scientific age, one of the most inno- 
cent, most deeply rooted and therefore 
generally accepted, proclaims the imper- 
sonality of science. Scientists have been 
more or less openly at variance with one 
another; others have entirely agreed. But 
to the pious of the scientific age, science 
proceeds according to the dispositions of 
ideas not men. 

More than any other among the social 
sciences, psychology has aspired to the 
Olympian detachment affected by the na- 
tural sciences. It is this aspiration that is 
partly responsible for the current prestige 
of psychology. For, although it shares 
the embarrassment of all the social sci- 
ences when attempting to say something 
definitive about how we ought to live, 
psychology more than any other social 
science has had its say in languages that 
are esoteric (read “scientific”) and pop- 
ular (read “easily understood and easily 
applied”) at the same time. And more 
than any other psychology, Freudianism 
has prospered from this capacity to pass 
off its implicit ideological commitments 
as scientific theory. 

To that part of the educated public for 
which Freudian psychology remains 
merely a true scientific theory, unsullied 
by ideology, the second volume of Ernest 
Jones’ biography of Freud will be a trou- 
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bling document. For here, in the chron- 
icle of the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the once-born science of psycho- 
analysis is born again as a movement. 
Here are all the classic stigmata of a 
movement-—splinter groups, rivalries with- 
in the leadership, secret councils, front 
men and organizational men, and so 
forth. That the science needed to be 
carried along by such an intense intel- 
lectual politics, the author, himself the 
last surviving member of the original 
cadre, never doubts. His chronicle takes 
for granted the identity of the science 
and the movement, a point on which 
Freud, his mentor-leader, was very firm. 


Yet Jones does make some effort to 
prevent this volume from being entirely 
a chronicle of the science as a move- 
ment. For just this reason, compared 
with the first, the second volume both 
fascinates and disappoints. In the first 
seven chapters, where Jones has written 
a partisan history of the movement from 
1901 to 1919, I was fascinated. Of the 
remaining nine chapters, seven offer sum- 
maries of Freud’s writings, more or less 
in chronological order, and the last two 
attempt a general estimate of Freud’s 
character and life work. The summaries 
are cursory and superficial. For all the 
help it can give the serious reader of the 
Freudian canon, the entire middle part 
of the book might just as well have been 
omitted. The closing chapters are down- 
right hagiographic. Of course this is 
hagiography in the psychoanalytic man- 
ner. For every quality of mind and char- 
acter that Freud possessed, his biograph- 
er makes sure immediately to list a latent 
balancing quality. Did Freud have 
“great independence of mind”? Is he 
skeptical? Is he critical? Yes, yes, yes. 
But “an intution .. . told me that side 
by side . . . there was also a concealed 
vein of the very opposite.” Was Freud a 
genius? He denied it. Was he an am- 
bitious man? “In the ordinary sense not.” 
Skeptical yet superstitious, simplicity it- 
self yet the most complicated of men, 
Freud is also deliberate and spontaneous, 
responsible and yet averse to “doing 
things that are expected of one.” The 
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double column is of course the standard 
format of psychoanalytic book-keeping 
and the list of Freud’s traits that Jones 
carries on both sides of the ledger need 
not be repeated here. As we might expect, 
Freud emerges as the very model of a 
model psychoanalyzed man, all balance 
and self-realization, picking his way 
dauntlessly through the ambivalences, 
And, colleague-reader, “it cannot after all 
be chance that after many years of dis- 
traction in other fields the one in which 
the chaste and puritanical Freud ulti- 
mately made his discoveries was in that 
of the sexual life.” We get it, especially 
when Jones tells us that “the naked truth, 
stark if need be, was Freud’s goal.” And 
so on, through the whole bleak list of 
reconciled opposites that signifies the 
psychoanalytic ideal. 


However tritely imagined the last part 
of this book, the first part is uniquely 
valuable as a definitive and official his- 
tory of the psychoanalytic movement. 
Even so, Jones is tantalizing and not 
completely honest. But, as he says, about 
the dissensions that rent the movement 
he cannot even now be frank and hon- 
est. The “outside world” would find it 
difficult to understand “their inner mean- 
ing”. Jones is a candid writer, but there 
are limits. In all decency, “the personal 
motives of the dissidents cannot be fully 
exposed.” This is, after all, biography not 
case history. Nevertheless, Jones is can- 
did enough to demonstrate in every case 
how much the personal disorders of the 
“dissidents” had to do with their “de- 
fections” from the movement. 


Jones is the one man within the move- 
ment today who is competent to write 
of “relapsed analysts”, for he establishes 
himself as the prototype of the unrelaps- 
able analyst. This steadfastness, we un- 


derstand, he owes to the fact that he was : 
the first among Freud’s followers to un- | 
dergo a “training analysis”—the “personal ~ 


experience” of psychoanalytic truth, that 


was to become a mandatory feature of Pa 
every psychoanalyst’s education. Ferenczi | 


had something of the sort, but it could 
not have taken hold, for later Ferenczi 
fell away. Modestly but insistently, Jones 
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establishes his own importance in the his- 
tory of the movement. Indeed, it was he 
who conceived what Freud called an 
“ideal plan” to protect purity of doctrine 
in the movement. Let there be formed an 
“Old Guard” against dissent. The mem- 
bership, Jones agreed with Ferenczi, the 
most militant of the early organizational 
men, should be drawn from “a number of 
men who had been thoroughly analyzed 
by Freud personally.” Thus inoculated 
against converting their personal disorder 
into ideological deviation, the Freud 
cadre would be “stationed in different 
centers or countries” the better to control 


the movement through a “unitary policy.” 


arried by the “dissidents,” as they 

are always called, seeing “the cause” 
(as he always called it) frittering away its 
strength in internecine warfare, Freud 
not only agreed to a Central Committee 
but insisted that it must be “strictly 
secret.” Assuming that it was “composed 
of the best and most trustworthy among 
our men,” and that it was a “secret coun- 
cil,” Freud felt reassured that doctrine 
could be kept pure, unsullied by “dissi- 
dents” within and “the human rabble” 
without. It is a classical anxiety of the 
Founder-type, discoverable in the history 
of many quite unscientific movements. 


That this book is written by the Chair- 
man of the committee to keep the doc- 
trine pure, in no way detracts from its 
value. On the contrary, this is its essen- 
tial value: it is official, polemical, pious. 
But it is also huge and informative, a 
throwback to the three-decker official bi- 
ography of the Victorian era that Lytton 
Strachey taught us how to mine. At 
times Jones is gifted with a monumental 
opacity. But just this opacity suits his 
polemical subject: the history of the 
movement. He is still being helpful and 
protective to his old chief, as he tells us 
he was throughout the years of this his- 
tory. Just once, during the years when 
Freud’s command of the movement is 
threatened by a succession of splinter 
movements, does the perfect follower 
himself come under the shadow of doubt. 
We are not informed how it happened, 
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but “Freud formed an exaggerated idea 
of my independence,” Jones writes, “and 
feared, quite unwarrantably, that I might 
not become a close adherent.” The crisis 
passed quickly. “Naturally I was able to 
give him full assurance and he never 
doubted me again.” 


One main reason why the science of 
psychoanalysis became a movement was 
that Freud was not satisfied with merely 
working further along the lines he had 
set down, in a small company of re- 
searchers. Psychoanalysis was, after all, 
not merely a theory but a practice. It 
changed men’s minds as it cured them. 
Freud felt he was compelled, by the 
nature of his discoveries, which men had 
to resist, to be the leader of an embat- 
tled movement, and to plan for the fu- 
ture in political terms. He therefore 
wanted “some larger group” than the 
local societies that had sprung up to 
spread his theory and practice; and he 
wanted such a large group “working for 
a practical ideal.” 


The size of Freud’s ambition comes 
through clearly in the motives to which 
Jones adverts for founding the movement 
as an international body. For a while, 
Jones tells us, Freud was attracted to 
merging his group with some fighting 
libertarian organization. He considered 
amalgamating with an ephemeral outfit 
calling itself the “International Fraternity 
of Ethics and Culture”, which had made 
overtures to him as the leader of a new 
and dynamic ethical movement. “What 
attracted me,” Freud wrote, “was the 
practical, aggressive as much as protec- 
tive, feature of the program: the obliga- 
tion to fight directly against the author- 
ity of the State and the Church in cases 
where they are committing manifest in- 
justices.” Freud held out against this and 
various other temptations to establish a 
united front with other libertarian groups 
fighting against the repressive authorities 
representing traditional European culture. 
His doctrine was not merely to be 
merged into the general libertarian cur- 
rent. For this reason, in relation to other 
movements, he advises a follower that 
“we must in any event keep our inde- 
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pendence and claim equal rights. In the 
end we can come together with all the 
parallel sciences.” 


Of course these exchanges of tactical 
advice occur only among the leaders. The 
rank and file, including converted pati- 
ents, are to be led, not followed. Before 
the first international Congress of the 
movement, the most personally favored 
of his followers, Sandor Ferenczi, was 
telling Freud what Freud replied he al- 
ready knew: that the “psychoanalytical 
outlook does not lead to democratic 
equalizing.” Ferenczi suggested that 
“there should be an elite rather on the 
lines of Plato’s rule of philosophers.” 


The surviving member of the elite de- 
votes chapter three of this volume to 
tracing the expansion of the movement 
through the enlargement of the rank and 
file. He tries to communicate some of the 
excitement that ran through that intrepid 
band of intellectual politicians as their 
movement gained momentum and their 
doctrine spread. A society is planted in 
Moscow. “Drosnes of Odessa” calls on 
Freud. In St. Petersburg “there was little 
development” but in Poland the doctrine 
was “getting known.” Even France shows 
“signs of life.” Of course “in America 
much was happening.” “Holland was also 
moving.” England was very slow. Jones, 
who with Brill had worked the American 
territory, announced his intention to re- 
turn to England and Freud promptly re- 
minded him of the new service he can 
render “the cause.” Encouraging his 
man, Freud writes: “You have, as it were, 
conquered America in no more than two 
years, and I am by no means assured 
which way things will go when you are 
far. But I am glad that you are return- 
ing to England, as I expect you will do 
the same for your mother-country, which 
by the way has become better soil since 
you left it.” From far-off places news of 
success arrives. There are disciples in 
India; one of them, a young Englishman, 
was “psychoanalyzing Hindus and con- 
firming everything.” Two days before the 
Indian news, “a new continent, Australia, 
announced itself.” With the calm and 
humorous aggressiveness of a great man- 
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ager, expecting more success and trou- 
bled only by failure, Freud notes: “no 
sign of life yet from Africa!” Jones faith- 
fully adds: “This had to wait for nearly 


forty years.” 


Mt the best part of this volume is 
taken up with such extracts from 
Freud’s political correspondence, as he 
quietly supervised the supervisors of his 


movement. Often the letters are con 


cerned with internal affairs, for the lead- 
ership is divided and ambitious. The first 
faction to be distrusted is, of course, the 
oldest of the Old Guard. The Viennese, 
led by Adler, are specially troublesome 
and to pacify them Freud tries a stand- 
ard maneuver. He increases their local 
eminence, turns over the leadership of 
the Vienna society to them, in hopes that — 
they will not fight the installation of an 
outsider, Jung, as international leader. 
Almost half a century later, Freud’s 
tactics seem reasonable, even classic, if | 
we keep in mind the fact that he was | 
the self-consciously Jewish leader of a 
parochially Jewish movement. Ambitious 
for more than parochial influence, Freud 
tried to recruit Eugene Blueler, someone 
with Grand Old Man status in psychiatry 


and with the added rare virtue of not i 
being a Jew. “I have taken great trouble | 


over Blueler,” Freud writes to the loyal 
but mediocre Protestant recruit, Rev. 
Pfister. But “I cannot say that I want to 
hold him at any cost.” The movement 
already had a Grand Young Man, intel- 
lectually promising and very Gentile, 


Carl Jung. Blueler was not important, al- 


though it would have been nice to have 
him up front. Jung could represent the | 
movement respectably enough. But as 
the original Jewish discipleship suspected 
and tried to tell Freud, Jung would prove 
faint-hearted under attack from the ignor- 
ant and narrow-minded. 


As a surviving veteran, writing of the 
movement when it was weak and at 
tacked on all sides, Jones overdramatizes | 
both the attacks and the personal and 
career costs of defense. The Cause does 
not appear to have cost more than a few 
jobs and some personal insults which the 
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Freudians easily managed to interpret as 
signs that they had touched the truth. 
There is exaggeration and error in this 
book. Jones hears of “a panic” against 
psychoanalysis in Boston, in 1913, and 
he elevates the Harvard psychologist 
Morton Prince, then sympathetic to psy- 
choanalysis, into a former Mayor of 
Boston. 

Against the early dissidents, the old 
veteran is implacable. Stekel and Adler 
are dismissed contemptuously, in a few 
pages. But the sharpest polemics are 
reserved for Jung, the still living original 
successor-designate of Freud. Although 
it was Adler “who provoked the first scis- 
sion in the psychoanalytic movement,” 
taking the socialist wing with him, Jung’s 
defection rankles Jones far more deeply. 
For Jones was the other Gentile leader 
of those early years, and rightly considers 
himself a trustworthy philo-Semite in- 
stead of a “repressed anti-Semite,” like 
Jung. There is a bit of unresolved hos- 
tility, so to speak, in the attitude Jones 
exhibits towards Jung. The fact is that 
Jung was never a “free-thinker,” like the 
other leaders. He was not a psychologi- 
cal Jew, like Jones. Although Jones car- 
ries a Gentile name he considers himself 
a Jew in spirit. It is a standard ambit of 
the philo-Semite. Jones thus tells us how 
easily he “identifies himself with the 
Jewish outlook . . . coming myself of an 
oppressed race.” 


But what is the “Jewish spirit” which, 
trained by the ancient woes of the Celts, 
Jones evokes in himself to oppose to the 
“Aryan spirit” of Jung? Clearly what he 
means has nothing to do with the historic 
faith of the Jews. In fact, as near as we 
can make out, the Jewish spirit is op- 
posed to Jewish faith. Jones simply iden- 
tifies the Jewish spirit with “free-think- 
ing,” with personal emancipation from 
ancient and compelling memories. Like a 
psychoanalyzed man, a Jew, in this defi- 
nition, is someone freed from the burden 
of the past. The modern “infidel Jew” is 
characterized by the absence of what 
Ferenczi called “atavistic nonsense.” It 
was this sort of Jew that Ferenczi had in 
mind when he expressed his certainty 
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that the Jews in the movement, unlike 
Jung and his kind, “would remain loyal 
for they had nothing to which to return.” 

Loyalty thus measures the progressive 
and contemporaneous bent of one’s char- 
acter. Defection represents psychological 
backsliding. Because there is no sugges- 
tion anywhere in this book that Freudian 
theory is one among a set of possible 
theories, anyone, like E. Stanley Hall, 
who once appeared to be an “adherent” 
but later “went over” to competing theor- 
ies, must be set down as “whimsical and 
capricious.” This despite the fact that 
Hall, as president of Clark University 
and a leading American psychologist, had 
given the movement a mighty boost by 
inviting Freud to lecture in America. The 
judgement of Hall—that he was “unrelia- 
ble,” that his “interest in psychoanalysis 
did not last,” that he “went over” to 
Adler—makes sense only to the sort of 
mind trained to believe in the identity of 
truth and loyalty within a movement. 
Evidently Jones has not read Hall’s fine 
Autobiography, in which Adler is not 
mentioned and many pages are spent in 
serious and judicious contemplation of 
Freudianism. Hall ended as a very re- 
spectful critic, but a critic nonetheless. 
Jones can only accept his respect and 
ignore his criticism, for the only really 
significant criticism can come from with- 
in the movement, just as Freud was his 
own best critic. Yet Hall had something 
significant to say. Certainly he under- 
stood the major Freudian tenet. What 
the Freudians thought man needed was 
more and more rational consciousness. 
Hall agreed. “True,” he writes, in the 
preface to his Autobiography, “conscious- 
ness is in itself in many ways, and to a 
far larger extent than we have ever 
dreamed before, remedial.” But then he 
suggests an alternative remedy, one that 
the Freudians have examined only as the 
disease. Hall continues: “But it is the 
motives of shame and shocked modesty 
which I believe are the chief curative 
agents.” Here is a serious, indeed Chris- 
tian, opposition to Freud’s rationalism. 
What men need nowadays may be not 
more consciousness but more guilt. All 
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this in the mind of Hall is left out of 
Jones’ appraisal. He knows only that 
Hall had “defected.” But this is only one 
example of the sort of limit imposed on a 
history of a movement composed by a 
partisan leader. Jones’ own inquiry into 
the life and work of Freud will itself 
have to be examined as the self-interpre- 
tation of the movement. Nevertheless, as 
a document expressing the ideology of 
the movement, it is a great work. 


Anger Mixed with 
Compassion 
By HERBERT WEINER 


THe Nac, sy MeEnpeteE Mocuer SeErori. 
Translated from the Yiddish by Moshe 
Spiegel. Beechhurst Press, N. Y. $3.50. 


here was a time, in the latter part of 

the 19th century, when manuscripts 
of “The Nag” were passed eagerly from 
house to house and read aloud to the 
accompaniment of delighted laughter and 
unabashed tears. It was a book that not 
only articulated the mood of a Jewish 
generation, but influenced its thinking. 
Sholem Jacob Abramovitch, known to 
millions of Yiddish readers by his pen- 
name, Mendele Mocher Seforim, Mendele, 
the Book Seller, believed that a Jewish 
writer in his day should think of himself 
as “a hammer which will bang away at 
its anvil, the Jewish people, until they 
will be roused from their deep sleep.” 
It was the function of a writer to “un- 
cover wounds and pick away at sores.” 
In “The Nag” Mendele does not hesitate 
to portray his people in all the ugliness 
of their ghetto life. He is disgusted with 
the apparent apathy of the Jewish masses 
and their willingness to continue to bear 
their shame. He writes bitterly about the 
selfishness of the leaders of the Jewish 
community, and ironically about the 
dreamers who offer impractical panaceas. 
He is angry and bitter with much of Jew- 
ish life. But, despite their stubbornness, 
and their penchant for useless hair-split- 
ting, and their lack of western manners, 
he loves them and sees that in the midst 
of their squalor there still glow great 
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sparks of mercy and holiness. Mendele is 
not a prophet. He is only a book seller 
who, along with the traditional books of 
prayer and study, has a few new books 
and ideas for his people. He is not a 
prophet who knows the answers, but he 
is a descendant of prophets. There are 
moments when Mendele, the book seller, 
drops his mildness and self-depreciation 
and cries out sharply against the injustice 
which oppressed all mankind and his own 
people in particular. There is, of course, 
no comparison between the thundering 
style of the prophets and Mendele’s gentle 
humor and self-parody. But the book 
seller and his forbears do share that pe- 
culiar mixture of self-criticism, anger and 
great compassion. 

Die Kliatche, or “The Nag,” is one of 
Mendele’s important books, and its trans- 
lation into English is most welcome. If 
the historic context in which it was writ- 
ten is kept in mind, it should be interest- 
ing to the reader. 


I wish this qualification were unneces- 
sary and that this translation of Mendele 
Mocher Seforim could mean as much to 
our generation as it did to the Jews of 
his own day. Not only Jewish literature, 
but Jewish life is indebted to the man 
whom two generations of Jewish writers 
affectionately called “Grandfather.” Great 
writers came after him, but it was Men- 
dele who first succeeded in making of his 
beloved “Jargon,” the Yiddish of the 
masses, a modern literary vehicle. So im- 
portant is his contribution to Jewish let- 
ters that one almost feels a moral obliga- 
tion to respond enthusiastically to a trans- 
lation of one of his books. But it is futile 
to deny that the work will evoke real 
appreciation on the part of the reader 
only if he projects himself back into the 
epoch when it was produced. 

“The Nag” is a parable which, Mendele 
tells us, can be read either as a fairy tale 
or as an allegory. It is very difficult, how- 
ever, to consider it simply as a story, for 
Mendele is so eager to use his device as 
a channel for communicating his ideas 
that at times the story itself simply fades 
away. Actually, there is no plot, only a 
series of episodes which befall a Jewish 
young man in real life and in his dreams. 
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’ Book REVIEWS 


 Isrulik, who should be concerned, like 
other Jewish boys his age, with getting 
_ married and raising a family in an atmos- 
. phere of holiness and poverty, is driven 
instead by a desire to do “something prac- 
- tical.” This means that he has to enter 
- the University—no easy thing for a Jew- 
- ish lad of that time and place, and indeed 
his mind begins to falter under the strain 
of the effort. Much as he tries, he can- 
not become interested in “all sorts of in- 
ane fairy tales and resumes of famous 
battles, things having to do with how 
often people all over the world, from the 
creation of the universe down to our own 
time, have been spoiling for a fight, have 
mauled and killed one another, and on 
top of that . . . in what spots and on 
exactly what dates these disgraceful go- 
ings-on had taken place. This was the 
sum and total of what men called His- 
tory!” Isrulik finally fails the entrance ex- 
aminations, but the strain of preparation 
and the shock of the failure upset him 
so that he retreats to a world of fantasy. 
In his fantasy he ascends to heaven, where 
he seems to find only demons and evil 
_ spirits, and there he establishes a_par- 
ticularly close association with the chief 
devil, Asmodeus. While flying about in 
his company he witnesses a few mild or- 
gies and meets various types of evil 
_ spirits. Asmodeus is eager to show Isrulik 
how successful he is in our world and 
offers him free transportation to various 
localities. From the air Isrulik catches 
_ glimpses of the world in its foolishness 
and agony, and meditates upon the tragic 
nature of life in general. At times these 
sad observations rise to a lyric note, but 
_ just as often they are rather tedious, at 
least in the English. 


Prtmpeeed with his fantasies about the 
_ “demon world, are a series of meetings 
_ with a pitiful horse. There seems to be 
_ 10 necessary connection in the plot be- 
_ tween Isrulik’s adventure with Asmodeus 
_ and his encounter with the horse, although 
_ the chapters relating them intersect. How- 
_ ever, even as Isrulik’s travelling about 
: with the evil spirits gives him the oppor- 
_ tunity to observe the pitiful state of the 
_ world in general, so does his meeting with 
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the horse become a device for discussing 
Jewish troubles in particular. There is 
no question whom the poor nag repre- 
sents. Its “two eyes staring at me were 
filled with suffering and weariness, and 
at the same time with prayer and infinite 
kindliness. One can come upon such eyes 
only in some helpless, disinherited, un- 
justly injured, grief-stricken man, who re- 
gards you in silence, while his looks alone 
attest to the inner torments he is endur- 
ing.” Later on the horse itself, which in 
Isrulik’s fevered mind can speak, offers 
his own biography and confides that he 
really is a noble prince whom Pharaoh 
has changed into a poor work-horse, and 
who is now nothing but a “Wandering 
Nag.” Isrulik has ambivalent feelings to- 
ward this nag—symbol of his people. At 
times he is completely disgusted with its 
placid acceptance of the blows that come 
from all sides. He would like to part ways 
with her completely. But then he feels 
“attracted to her like a magnet,” and he 
is filled with anger at her persecutors. 


Isrulik is a member of the Society For 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
is certain that if the deplorable condition 
of the nag is brought to the Society’s at- 
tention, steps will be taken to alleviate 
its condition. He writes a letter to the 
Society pointing out that, “in this Humane 
Era it would be wrong to ignore one of 
God’s creatures . . . please be informed 
that there is in our midst some sort of 
a creature which is in desperate circum- 
stances. It is forced to work hard for 
anyone who may get a notion—or even a 
whim—to make it do so. It is forever in 
harness and loaded beyond its strength. 
And it is always harshly dealt with. It 
is, for instance, kept apart from all the 
other beasts in town as though it were 
afflicted with some infectious disease. The 
bystanders look on with utter indifference, 
as though it were a mere stray, or had 
been set adrift by its master. I have made 
several attempts to intercede for it, and 
have been severely lectured for my pains. 
Good heavens. What is going on here? 
Even assuming that the creature I am 
writing about is no more than a nag, and 
omitting for the present a number of 
pertinent factors, it is nevertheless one of 
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God’s creatures and no worse than other 
nags.” Isrulik receives a reply from the 
Society which admits that it had been 
bothered with a number of complaints 
about this particular nag, but insists that 
there are two sides to the picture, and 
“the animal’s behavior is reckless and her 
appearance is freakish.” The Society rec- 
ommends to Isrulik that he pay no atten- 
tion to the nag and refrain from calling 
to task those who occasionally chastise 
her. Besides, the Society informs Isrulik 
that a “special committee has been ap- 
pointed to study all the documents with 
a view to ameliorating the situation.” The 
committee has already recommended that 
“the nag be clipped . . . that it be made 
somewhat more presentable. Further- 
more, in order to avert needless bicker- 
ing and controversy and to improve her 
future condition, it is felt that something 
ought to be done about her crass ignor- 
ance. For one thing, she ought to be 
trained to a proper gait, and so forth. 
Only then may she be considered entitled 
to our consideration.” 


Mendele published “The Nag” in 1873 
when the first glimmer of enlightenment 
began to appear, even in Russia. Haska- 
lah was gaining recruits in the East-Euro- 
pean Jewish community, and Mendele was 
himself sympathetic to its ideals. Many 
of the “enlightened” argued that Jews 
must prepare themselves for equality by 
acquiring the knowledge and manners of 
western civilization. Mendele agreed. But 
even before 1880, when a wave of reac- 
tion and pogroms in Russia dashed the 
optimism of those who believed in prog- 
ress, Mendele sensed the hollowness in 
the argument that the nag first “be 
trained to a proper gait.” In words that 
quickly became famous, he pointed out 
that, “There is no dancing before the 
meal.” Let the nag first be given food 
and fresh air to breathe, and then try to 
teach her to dance. 

Behind many of the arguments for self- 
enlightenment Mendele detected a lack 
of respect for the heritage which was em- 
bodied in the antiquated forms of tradi- 
tional Judaism. Modern education, and 
social justice, and plans for national self- 
redemption—these were causes which at- 
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tracted him, but he did not see why they 
should involve the wholesale abandon. 
ment of traditional values. He protested 
constantly against the tendency of his 
generation to view Jewish life in “eithe 
—or” terms. It is told that when he visit. 
ed Vilna, a committee came to greet him 
bearing both a Torah and a red flag. If 
the incident occurred, it must have been 
distasteful to Mendele. “The Nag” re. 
flects both the strength and weakness of 
Mendele’s position. While appreciating 
the spirit of the traditionalist, the revolu- 
tionary fervor of the socialist and the 
dream of the Zionist, he committed hin- 
self to no definite program. As a result 
the reader is likely to become impatient 
with the long series of protests which 
seem to lead nowhere in the end. 

But if Mendele is vague about the exact 
prescription for the nag’s sickness, he does 
have some sharp words for those Jews 
who “ride the nag” for their own selfish 
purposes. When Asmodeus boasts about 
the efficiency of his agents working on 
earth, Isrulik asks him who these gents 
are. Asmodeus assures him that he has no 
better representatives on earth than the 
Jewish community leaders and the “do 
gooders.” 

The Jews of Mendele’s day recognized 
the types of leaders whom he described, 
and read his attacks on them with relish 
In fact, all the ideas and descriptions of 
life in “The Nag” were sharply familiar 
to an East-European community of the 
19th century, which was just beginning 
to respond to ideas of social justice, de 
mocracy and national self-determination. 
But the very pertinence of the book to 
Mendele’s time makes his observations 
dated today. 
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FroM THE Four CoRNERS 






From the Four Corners 
DOES ISSO 
(Continued from page 4) 

There’s even a succah somewhere in the 


synagogue. I built it with my own hands 
about forty years ago. It has hinges and 


folds up like a screen and can be set up 
' or taken down in a few minutes. If you 
- come to the synagogue with me, maybe 
_ we can find it. I have the key. Let me 


_ show you how wonderful our synagogue 
3%” 


“The young rabbi demurred. He had 


_ come to town on a fund raising mission. 
_ It was dark and bitterly cold outside and 
_ he had been going from house to house 
all day soliciting money for his charity. 
_ And, as he sensibly pointed out, he would 
_ be in town for a few days—at least until 
over the week-end. 


“Wouldn’t it be better for me to see 
the synagogue on a Friday evening or 
Saturday morning,” he suggested to my 


_ father, “when there is more likely to be 
a minyan?” 
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My father looked at the young rabbi 
pityingly. “Minyan?” he _ echoed. 
“There’s no minyan here any more. The 
Jews became infidels. They don’t go to 
the synagogue. There are the same num- 
ber as before—thirty-five families. Some 
old families moved away; others died. 
New ones came. But neither the old fam- 
ilies nor the new families come to the 
synagogue to pray on Saturday. I have 
my own key to the synagogue. Every 
Saturday morning, I call the little shay- 
gulz across the street. He opens up the 
synagogue for me. If it is still dark, I 
tell him to turn on a small light. I don’t 
like to waste electricity. He goes away 
and I take my place on the b’ima. I put 
on my fallis and skull cap, and I pray 
Just as well as if there were nine other 
men with me. The synagogue is clean and 
warm. When I am finished, I get my little 
shabbas goy again. He turns off the light 


_ and locks the synagogue. 


“I keep three Jewish calendars near me 


Pe always. That way I know when the holi- 


days fall. The large calendar over there 


_ on the kitchen wall is handy. It tells at 
_ 4 glance when to light the candles on 


Friday night. Here in Maine the sun sets 
a little sooner than the calendar says— 
maybe ten or fifteen minutes—but it is 
approximate. This small calendar I carry 
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in my pocket. If somebody stops me in 
the street and asks when they have jahr- 
zeit, I can tell them right away. The third 
calendar is near my prayer book. That 
way I don’t get mixed up in the portion 
of the Bible to be read each week. On a 
special holiday, I call on the telephone 
or go around to the stores and houses for 
a few hours to try to get a minyan. Some- 
times four or five come—sometimes only 
one or two. Before Rosh Hashana and 
Yom Kippur they call me. I tell them 
the exact dates, so they can hire a woman 
to dust and clean the synagogue before- 
hand. On Rosh Hashana and Yom Kip- 
pur they all come and we hire a cantor 
for the three days. This was when we 
used to have the synagogue meeting once 
a year to collect the dues and send to 
New York for a cantor. Now we have 
had the same cantor for four years, so 
this year we didn’t have the meeting. The 
secretary sent a letter for the cantor to 
come. The treasurer sent us bills to pay 
our dues and donations. Then the treas- 
urer made out the checks to whomever the 
synagogue owed money. On Yom Kippur, 
after the sermon, he read out the list of 
expenditures. It cost more than eighteen 
hundred dollars to run the synagogue this 
year. Yom Kippur evening, there was a 
big party downstairs in the synagogue. 
The president paid the cantor and made 
a speech. After Yom Kippur, they become 
infidels again. 


“But I go to the synagogue all the 
same. For fifty years, I haven’t once 
missed going there on a Saturday morn- 
ing—except when I was in the hospital 
for three weeks.” 


“Depends on Where 
You Are” 


By NATHAN ALTERMAN 


i pw [Israel] operation against the 
Syrian outposts did not get a “good 
press.” Most of the papers, with more or 
less restraint, judged that “the damage 
done to us by Syrian provocations is in- 
comparably less than the damage we in- 
flicted on them in retaliation.” Reading 
these comments, and tending to agree 
that they are warranted, it occurred to 
me nevertheless that we generally judge 
whether or not it is worthwhile eliminat- 
ing small scale provocations from the 
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borders from our own location in space, 
not in some border settlement, but in Tel 
Aviv. This led me to the following re- 
flections: 


Suppose that just one little Arab gun, 
Some small-gauge cannon, should hap- 
pen to throw 
One shell each week, no more than one, 
In a general direction of Newspaper 
ow; 


And imagine our editors, chancing to 
meet, 

And chewing the fat on their way to 
the station. 

“How were things,” says one, “today 
on your street?” 

“Oh, nothing at all. Just a small pro- 
vocation. 


“A routine provocation. The district is 
calm. 

Just occasionally during the day 

Some insignificant air raid alarm 

Or a mortar shell dumped in some area 
way. 


“Apart from that, nothing. A low-fly- 
ing plane, 

A few shots at the office from across 
the lane.” 


The other replies, “In our section, too, 

There’s no cause for complaint. Just 
once in a while 

That silly bazooka, right out of the blue, 

Puts a shot through the window and 
into my file. 


“And, oh yes, there’s that howitzer 
zeroed in on us, 

But nothing, you know, worth making 
a fuss.” 


The third joins in, “Yes, friends, how 
misguided 

To talk of reprisals for trifles like those. 

Last week we saw when the shelling 
subsided 

That the ceiling caved in. Well, we 
said, so it goes. 


“It was clear right away: a routine 
provocation 

Worth a one-column head, in the early 
edition.” 


Then says the second, “That’s just what 
I say, 

Why fret if on higher political grounds 

They decide just to let that bazooka stay 

Rather than cross the armistice bounds? 
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“That’s what I say whenever a burst 


Of machine gun fire makes me hit 
the dirt.” 


Such editorial wisdom goes straight to | 
my heart u 
(A non-activist organ), and I confess, 
I’m almost persuaded, for my part, 
By such dignified, stoical steadiness. 


But some knavish doubt still raises a 
question. 

Would this line of argument still be fit 

If our newspapers really were housed 
in a section 

Where regular shellfire actually hit, 


In a place where flame-spitting provo- 


cations Judais 
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Recent Books 


The Holy Scriptures According to the 
Massoretic Text. Philadelphia, The Jewish 

Publication Society of America and World Pub- 

lishing Co., Cleveland 1955, 1270 p., $5.00. 

A new edition in a very readable type of the 

J.P.S. Translation of the Bible into English. 


Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue, by Mau- 
rice S. Friedman. University of Chicago Press, 
1955, 310 p., $6.00. 


A sympathetic study for the cognoscenti. 


The Holy and the Profane: Evolution of Jew- 
ish Folkways, by Theodor Gaster. New York, 

William Sloane, 1955, 256 p., $4.00. 

An interesting mixture of anthropology, theol- 

ogy and folklore. 


Sound the Great Trumpet, by M. Z. Frank. 
New York, Whittier, 1955, 415 p., $5.00. 

_ A good anthology of the writings of the pion- 

' eers who made Israel 


Jews and Arabs; Their Contacts Through the 
Ages, by S. D. Goitein. New York, Schocken, 
1955, 257 p. 


A good history with a realistic approach. 


Judaism for the Modern Age, by Robert 
Gordis. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cu- 

dahy, 1955, 368 p., $4.50. 

A middle-of-the-road approach by a spokesman 

for Conservative Judaism. 


Jews from Germany in the United States, 
edited by Eric M. Hirschler. New York, Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955, 182 p. 


A collection of essays, of varying quality. 


The Secret Roads: The “Illegal” Migration 
of a People 1938-1948, by Jon and David 
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Kimche. With an Introduction by David Ben 
Gurion. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1955, 223 p., $3.75. 


The stirring story of Aliyah Beth. 


Theodore Herzl: A Portrait for This Age, 
edited and with an Introduction by Ludwig 

Lewisohn. Preface by David Ben Gurion. Cleve- 

land, World, 1955, 345 p., $4.00. 

Selected writings by Herzl, some for the first 

time in English, with an introduction that is 

penetrating and vigorous. 


Strangers to Glory: An Appraisal of the 

American Council for Judaism, by Chaim 
Lieberman. New York, Rainbow Press, 1955, 
125 p., $2.50. 


An indictment on a constant crescendo note. 


Israel: The Eternal Ideal, by Irving Miller. 
With an Introduction by Abba Eban. New 

York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955, 148 p., 

$2.75. 

Popular and up-to-date essays on Zionism, 

its achievements and the problems of Israel 

today. 


The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, by Edmund 
Wilson. New York, Oxford, 1955, 121 p., 

$3.25. 

A popular presentation of the recent great 

archeological discoveries. 


Way of Valor: A Biography of Golda Myer- 
son, by Marie Syrkin. New York, Sharon 

Books, 1955, 309 p., $3.75. 

The story of the Israeli labor leader and 

political figure. 


Synagogue Architecture in the United 
States: History and Interpretation, by Rachel 

Wischnitzer. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication 

Society, 1955, 204 p., $6.00. 

A beautifully illustrated volume of historical 

importance. 
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Book Reviewers and Contributors to “From the Four Corners” 


Maurice SaMuEL’s latest book, “Certain Peo- 
ple of the Book,” is a collection of urbane 
essays on characters in the Bible. 


Lesuig A. Fiecper is the author of “An End 
of Innocence.” He now teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 


Puiup Rierr, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at Brandeis University, is the author of “The 


Mind of Freud” that will be published by Ox- 
ford University Press. 


HERBERT WEINER is Rabbi of Temple Israel in 
South Orange, N. J. 


ALFRED WERNER’S art criticism has appeared 
in many periodicals. 


TosBy SHAFTER, a native of Maine, is a free- 
lance writer. 


NATHAN ALTERMAN, one of the outstanding 
poets of the younger generation of Hebrew 
writers in Israel, writes a weekly column of 
satirical verse for the Tel Aviv daily Davar 
under the general heading The Seventh 
Column. 
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